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JUST PUBLISHED 
SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK 


URING THE past eight years we have sold over 75,000 copies of Question Books to our 

readers, but books of thisclass which are now procurable from other publishers fall so far 

short of our ideal that we have prepared along entirely new lines, a Question Book which 

we are confident will more nearly meet the requirements of teachers than any other Question 
Book ever published. . 











Seeley’s Question Book is the result of the combined efforts of Levi Seeley, Ph. D., 
Professor of Pedagogy, New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., and Miss Nellie G. 
Petticrew of the Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools. 


No expense has been spared to make this the best book ofthe kind ever published. 

A new and very strong feature of this work consists of articles prepared by Professor 
Seeley, introducing each chapter and treating exhaustively methods of teaching the subject 
covered by that chapter. This feature is contained in no other Question Book. Its value, to 
teachers, is so evident that comment would be superfluous. 


Hundreds of letters already received from pleased purchasers attest its value to the 


SUBJECTS TREATED. 


Seeley’s Question Book treats the following subjects, first by a chapter introducing each subject, thoroughly dis- 
cussing the methods of studying and teaching the subject under consideration, and following this, the subject is ex- 
haustively treated by questions and answers. No effort has been made, however, to pad the book as has been the 
custom in preparing other question books by the introduction of trivial questions, the aim of its authors having been 
to present merely such matter as is of importance to teachers in pursuing review work for themselves or in the class 
room: 








progressive teacher. 


Reading Algebra School Management 

English and American Literature Physiology and Hygiene Methods of Teaching 

Orthography Geography Suggestions for the Study of Cur- 
Grammar Fe: United States History rent Events 

Arithmetic Civil Government Nature Study 

Drawing Writing Lessons on Manners and Morals 


‘No matter how many other Question Books you may have, you need Seeley’s. 
It is well printed on fine paper and well bound in cloth. 426 pages. Price $1.00. 


‘SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


YOUR ' Normal Instructor, one year, | AND 
World’s Events, one year, or }SEELEY’S 
CHOICE Primary Plans, one year ; QUESTION BOOK 


FOR ONLY $1.10 


POSTAGE 14 CENTS EXTRA 

















Suggestion, If your subscription to Normal Instructoris paid well in advance we suggest your taking advantage of this opportun- 
ity to get World’s Events, ordering in connection with Seeley’s Question Book at the Special $1.10 rate. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N, Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTION—$1.00 a year. A special rate of 
. a year or $1.00 for three years is made to those 
ving in advance, whether new or renewal sub- 
yptions. Foreign postage 4oc. per year extra. 
|. THe NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-TEACHERS WORLD 


is published the middle of the month previous to 
_ the date it bears, and should reach subscribers 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


‘AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Devoted to the Interests of Amerwan School Teachers 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal 
in each locality, also at /wstitutes, Assoctations, 
etc. Sample copies and all necessary material 
for doing successful work furnished free on ap- 
plication. 

RENEWALS should be sent promptly as we can 
not undertake to carry subscriptions indefinitely. 
It1s greatly to the subscriber's advantage tc keep 





paid in advance, thereby getting the benefit of 





pefore the first of the month. It is published only 
during the school year, numbers for July and 
August being omitted. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Should a subscriber wish 
his address changed he should give both the old 
and the new address, otherwise his name cannot 
be found. . 


SEND MONEY in any safe way but do not send 
stamps unless absolutely mecessary. Express 
orders cost no more than post office money or- 
ders. They can be procured at any express office 
and we preferthem. Make money orders paya- 
ble to F. A. Owen Publishing Co. Do not send 
checks. 








Ten Numbers Each Year. 


PUBLISHED AT 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
BY 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


F. A OWEN, Pres. W.J. BEECHER, V-Pres. D.C. KREIDLER, Sec. R.C. PERKINS,Treas 


MRS, ELIZABETH P_ BEMIS, Eprtor 
150 Nassau Street. New York. J 


All contributions intended for publication should be addressed to the Editor as above. 


Entered as second-class matter at the Dansville, New York, postoffice 


September to June Inclusive. 


the special paid-in-advance rate of scc a year, 
$1.00 for three years. Arrearages are billed at rate 
of ten cents a month. 

GUARANTEE AS TO ADVERTISERS. We do not 
knowingly admit to the columns of Norma! In- 
structor any advertising not entirely reliable. If ° 
in spite of all our care some advertisement is ad- 
mitted through which any subscriber is defrauded 
or dishonestly dealt with, we guarantee such 
subscriber against the actual loss sustained. 

Our only conditions are that subscribers shall 
mertion, when writing to our advertisers, that 
the advertisement was seen in Normal Instruc- 
tor,and that complaint is made within the month 
of the number containing the advertisement. 

















Short Talks by the Publishers 


A Recognized Leader. 


This is the last number of Normal Instructor you 
will receive until September as it is not published dur- 
ing the vacation months of July and August. We 
trust that your work has been mede much lighter 
and better by the help you have gotten from the In- 
structor during the past year, and that you will not 
only continue asa regular subscriber, but that you 
will be glad to recommend it to all your teacher 
friends. 

Normal Instructor is so widely and so favorably 
known that it would be difficult to find a locality 
where it is not taken by a large majority of the teach- 


Its high professional character and its general help- 
fulness commend it to progressive teachers every- 
where. 

Besides the regular departments of School Man- 
agement, Pedagogy, English, Nature Study, Geogra- 
phy, American History, Arithmetic and School Arts 
and Crafts, conducted by specialists in their respec- 
tive lines, it has departments of Methods and 
Devices, Problems Solved, Queries and Answers, and 
a Help-One-Another Club. It also presents regularly 
a choice assortment of Entertainment material for 
Fridays and Special Days. 

For a list of the many good things the editor has in 
store for our readers, note her plans for the coming 
school year on page eight of this issue. We want 
every earnest, determined teacher throughout the 
entire country to become acquainted with Normal 
Instructor and the advantages it offers all progressive 


teachers. 
A Good Record. 


With the June issue, Primary Plans commences the 
third year of its existence. When it was-launched 
in the educational field it was quite generally 
thought that there were too many primary journals 
already published to justify a belief in the success of 
this newcomer. 

We, however, believed thata primary journal edited 
along thoroughly practical lines and made attractive 
throughout, would be welcomed by a large proportion 
of the teachers in every locality whose work is among 
primary pupils. 

From the time the first number was issued, Primary 
Plans rapidly made friends wherever it went. The end 
of the first year showed it had won 11,000 loyal sul- 
scribers. At the end of the second year, it has 30,000 
subscriptions to its credit, which places it second in 
point of circulation in the list of primary journals. 

‘We are confident that before the close of another 
year, with the continuation of its present policy, fur- 
nishing the best matter regardless of cost, Primary 
Plans will be by great odds the most widely used 
primary paper in America. 

Our readers may feel assured that the increased 
prosperity of Primary Plans will mean to them a bet- 
ter, a more practical and a handsomer journal. 

The price of subscription is $1.00 a year, to Normal 
Instructor subscribers only 80 cents a year. Don't 
fail to avail yourself of the use of Primary Plans next 
year if you are a teacher of little children, whether in 
a graded or ungraded school. 


An Attractive Magazine. 


_ Have you seen a copy of ‘‘World’s Events,’’—the 
illustrated monthly, published by the company which 
sends out Normal Instructor? While not so distinct- 


ively educational as are our otlier periodicals, it was 
primarily intended as a Current Events journal, and 
as seh possesses a particular value. While it has 
not lost this character, it has added so many other 
features as to make it unique among publications of 
that nature, and you cannot judge it by any other 
Current Events journal. In addition to the record of 
important occurrences of the month, it is hand- 
somely and very fully illustrated, and much _ the 
larger portion of its space is occupied with special 
articles by competent writers dealing with varied and 
interesting matter. These give it the character of a 
high-class popular magazine. Even the matter of 
bright and entertaining fiction in a moderate amount 
is not neglected. It is a magazine you would enjoy, 
and one from which you would get much benefit. 
Send for a sample copy, or better still take advantage 
of the low price at whch it is offered to Normal In- 
structor readers (60 cents), and become a subscriber. 
Regular price $1.00, It is a fine Magazine to have 
during the summer months. 
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$1,000 in Cash Prizes. 


On October Ist we will divide $1000 among our 
agents and club-raisers who send us an aggregate of 
five or more subscriptions to Normal Instructor, World's 
Events, and Primary Plans, before September 15th. 
The prizes will, be given in addition to the liberal 
cash commissions regularly allowed. 

We want every reader of Normal Instructor to get a 
share of this prize money and shall be glad to send 
everything necessary for doing successful work to any 
one making such request. A number of subscriptions 
can be taken with a little effortin any docality. 
Many teachers spend their summer vacations getting 
subscriptions and renewals to our journals. 

If you are in a position to do Institute agency work 
in your own or in other counties, send in your ap- 


plication at once. 


Supplementary Readers. 

Your attention is invited to the advertisement of the 
Owen Series of Five - Cent Classics appearing on 
page forty-nine of this issue. Those desiring extra 
books for the reading class with which to finish the 
year's work, can do no better than to make selec- 
tions from this list. 

We are constantly adding new titles and early 
next fall expect to have ready more than Joo numbers, 
carefully graded, on the genetal subjects of Fables, 
Myths, History, Biography, Nature, and Literature. 
In the preparation of the series our whole aim is at- 
tractiveness and worth. A trial order will convince 
you of their merit. 


Seeley’s Question Book. 


Have you read the description of Seeley’s 
Question Book in this issue? This isa book you 
cannot afford to be without. The introductory 
articles written by Dr. Seeley make it a valued work 


on pedagogy, while the questions and answers fur-. 


nish the best means of preparing for the examination 
or conducting class reviews. 

Every teacher should own a copy. We furnish it 
together with a year's subscription to Normal Instruc- 
tor, World's Events or Primary Plans for only $1.10— 
postage fourteen cents extra. Send your order to us 
or hand it to one of our agents. 


The Best Advertisers Use the Best Publications. 


Compare the volume and quality of the advertising 
in this number with that carried by the other educa- 
tional journals. Why does Normal Instructor carry so 
much standard magazine advertising when the others 
have comparatively none? 

It is because advertisers recognize Normal Instructor 
as the leader in the educational field. They know 
that nearly every third teacher in the United States is a 
subscriber and that probably as many more read it 
regularly. 

The basis on which advertising is placed now-a-days 
leaves no room for doubt or uncertainty as to the stand- 
ing of the mediums selected. Advertisers must know 
—must have positive proof as to amount and quality 
of circulation. The fact that Normal Instructor is 
selected and regularly used by nearly all the repre- 
senative advertisers, to the practical exclusion of 
other similar journals, is the best possible evidence of 
its standing in the great educational field. 





Events one year. 








The regular subscription price of this journal is $1.00 a year. 
those keeping their subscriptions paid in advance. As this fact has not been well understood, we will extend any subscription, whether in 
arrears or just expiring, three years from date to which it is now paid for $1.00. 


will subject youtoa charge of $1.00 per year for arrearages. 


A special rate of 50 cents a year or $1.00 for three years is made to 


For $1.50 you can secure Normal Instructor three years and World's 


Remit promptly. Failing to do this 
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Latest and Best 


SOUVENIR 





We believe thiz latest production of ours to be by far 
the most attractive Souvenir ever offered to teachers. 
It is entirely different from anything made heretofore 
= t hose teachers who are looking for something new 

resent to their pupils the last day of school will find 

it a — * Latest and Best Souvenir.”’ 
ion.—They consist of ae cards, 5x84¢, cut 
out oan tied together with ribbon. first card is 

———, lithographed, embossed, _~ 7 enameled. 

reare four center designs—two of kittens and 
flowers and two of landscapes—which are sent assort- 
ed, On the second card are printed “Gems of Thought,” 
caretully selected with special reference to their ap- 
propriateness. 

The Price is 6c each, 200r more at 5c each, post- 
— No farther discount. 

pecial Printing.—On the second card, in place of 
une’ "Gems of Thought,” we can print the name Pot the 
schoo! or number of the panee & strict, the place, date. 
names of teacher and school officers, and names o 
pupils. The extra cost of this, to be added to the 
price quoted above, is 50c when there are not more 
than 10 pupils’ names. and ic additional for each 
pupil's name in excess of 10. Wecan —— phote 
ofteacher and place it on this s liy printed 
second card at an extra cost of 25c ‘for the first 10 
and ic for each additional one. We can add the “Gems 
of Thought” card if desired. making three cards 
together, for 2c each additional. 

A Sample will be sent free to those who intend to 
order Souvenirs: Others must send the regular price. 


AN ELEGANT GIFT FOR 


LAST DAY of SCHOOL 





ASSORTMENT R. 


This is one of the prettiest and most desirable cards 
ever designed for gifts from teacher to pupils. i 
are two designs 7x9 inches elegantly re 

, and cut out edge. The back ground a ‘solid 
mass of forget-me-nots with spray of pink roses. The 
illustration gives but a faint idea of a beauty. The 
erg. on the panel at the top of card reads, “With 

t wishes of your teacher, Rose E. Nelson, Hard 


wick, Vt., Jan. 24, 1905."". This will be changed as or- 
dered, or it will be left blank if dest 
Price 5c each, 2 forgl. Add 2c extra on each or- 


der for the printing on the panel. 


OTHER GIFT CARDS, 


, He per 100 or pro rata; 34¢x5 
44 x6, embe 


;, embossed, 


25g xB4q 
. lige each; 


80c per 108 or pro rata ; 
5x7, embossed, 2c each; 7x84¢, cut out edge, 3c each; 
54 x84, embossed, cut out edge, 4c each; fancy shaped 
with pansy border, embossed and cut out, 9x9, 5c each; 
7x11, embossed and cut out, 6c each; 9xIl, embossed 
and cut out, 8c each; smal! “Merit,” “Prefect,” 
“Good” or“ Present” cards printed on colored card- 
board, 4c per 100, 

Peostpnid—All goods sent postpaid at the prices 
quoted. Cash must accompany every order. Cata- 
logue free. 


JOHN WILCOX, 


Educational News 
and Notes. 


The editor of the Educational News and Notes 
Department wishes to thank all those who re- 
sponded to the request for educational! clippings. 
So mauy collections were received that it was 
entirely impossible to acknowledge them all, but 
all those who furnished material that we could 
use will receive a credit'slip to be epplied to the 
purchase of books as agreed. 

We fully believe that this is the best way for us 
to keep in touch with the doings of the educa- 
tional world and we earnestly request your con- 
tinued co-operation. 

The kind of information that we think appro- 
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FRED DICK Manager, 
We assist competent teachers to desirable positions and 
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priate forthis department will perhaps app 
from the items which we insert, but it may help 
our friends further if we can state some of the 
kinds of clippings which are mot available. Of 
such we might name— 

1. Discussions.—though a brief expression of 
opinion by an educational leader may be of use. 

2. News of colleges,—unless having to do with 
pedagogical courses and training of teachers. 
News from Normal Schools is of course suitable, 

3. Records of legislation merely introduced or 
proposed, unless your personal knowledge makes 
you confident that it will become a law. But 
new educational laws are of great importance 
and it is suggested that when any important 
educational bill is before your state legislature, 
you reserve your clippings concerning it till it 
becomes 4 law and then send them to us. 

4. Information merely picturesque but not of 
educational interest. 

Address all clippings to Editor of Educational 
News and Notes, Normal Instructor. 150 Nassau 
Street, New York City, 

Yale University is to have a summer 
school. 

The Batavia plan is being tried to 
some extent in Cranston, R. I. 

Japan has in school one in every nine 
of her pupils of school age; Russia has 
one in every forty. 

The Ohio legislature will be asked to 
pass a law for the compulsory education 
of the blind. 

The pupils of Public School Number 
five, Bayonne, N. J., sodded the school 
lawn as an Arbor Day celebration. 

The ‘‘breakfastless school children’’ 
committee of the New York city Board 
of Education reports that underfeeding is 
| due less to the lack of food than to im- 
proper selection and preparation. 

The town of Rosedale, Kansas, has been 
advised that it cannot legally build a 
school house on a site outside the city 
limits. The city will be enlarged to in- 
clude the desired location. 

A juvenile court has been established 
in Columbus, Ohio, with Probate Judge 
Samuel Black in charge. The princi- 
pals of the elementary schools have been 
appointed probation officers of the court. 

New York city teachers will hereafter 
be assessed annually one per cent of 
their salaries for the retirement fund. 
Heretofore the fund has been supported 
by other means, which are no longer 
considered adequate. Increased pensions 
are provided for. 

Retired teachers in Chicago must be 
content with thirty per cent of their 
salary instead of forty per cent as hereto- 
fore, because the number of annuitants 
increases faster than the pension fund. 

Teachers are becoming very scarce in 
Northwestern Ohio. The new code of 
the school law provides for the payment 
of the teachers for attendance at the 
annual institutes, and for the renewal of 
two and three years certificates. Not- 
withstanding all these inducements the 
demand for qualified teachers exceeds the 
supply. 

The New School of Methods in Public 
School Music will hold its eleventh 
annual session at Boston, July 11 to 27 
and at Chicago, August 7to 19. Teachers 





HARLAN P, 


DO YOU KNOW that the best way to secure a position as teacher is to register in the 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY? 


If you do not know this send stamp for circulars and learn what we can do for 
FRENCH, 


$1 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 








Now is the time to enroll. Wene teaay 8 or ee nua. 
1430 Chestnut Street lade 





Always has vacancies for competent Teachers. We 1 
Officials direct ; our terms are reasonable ; deal with Schoo! 


; membership fee mat neces- 


ladelphia Pa. 





EASTER 





Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 
aaeesy 


edisoo Pliss E. F. Foster, Mer. 





TEACHER’ 


This is the only genera! teacher's agency ir the South. 
amor principals, presidents and boards. 


request. 
SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL REVIEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


S AGENCY 


It recommends and graduates for every line o 


instruction in the public school system and higher institutions, rape! = wag pote directly from the superinten- 
Register at once if you desire the best positions. Circu.ars and blanks 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 





TEACHERS’ 





FISHER 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST, BOSTON. 





$I we did not NEED MORE TEACHERS we 
would not be soning this advertisement. 
AME for application blanks t 
RICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
olttetas: - - 283 Dearborn St. 


The Montana Teacher's Agency 


Vacancies at all times of the year and in every de 
partment of school work. Special attention given to 
locating teachers in the West and North West. 

W.H. RALSTON, Manager, Billings, Mont. 








Texas Teacher's Bureau can locate you any- 
— in the South or West. In operation i7 


< Efficient SELL guaranteed. 
J. L. RUSSELL BONHAM, TEXAS 


The Southern Teachers’ Agency. 
SPECIAL aE PRATURES. _ ES. diets salad 


ployers; covers entire South; increasing de- 














Mi a 


mand, good salaries. 
W. HM. JONES, Mgr., Barnwell, S.C. Branch Office, Roanoke, Va. 











TEACHERS’ ECONOMY CLUB. 


No More Registration Fee.. No More Big 
‘ommission. o Useless Questions. No 
Photograph. Ne Service, No Pay. 


NEW PLAN, destined to revolutionize Sachors 





Teachers Wanted 


ERS 

Of every kind to supply vacancies in eve 
nion. erat once whether you desire achange 

or oo and higher salary. Remember, we 

registration fee and to register puts you 





State in the 





agency business. Equa! chance for all 
secure better positions, and at oo a cpeeees, Ex- 
perienced management and quick 
Send 10¢ for membervhi certh te and fi fall partieulars, 
TEACHERS’ ECONOSY ~~ R, 


(On-the-Hudson.) ‘astleton, N, Y. 


under no obligations whatever. Established 20 years. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY BUREAU, 
151 Throop Street. Chicago, Ill. 











Teachers in Demand 


Many Good Positions To Be Filled. Good 
Positions. Good Salaries. Good Climate. 
COSMOPOLITAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
CLARKSVILLE, . . TENN. 














AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


283 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
We need 150 teachers to fill existing vacancies. 
Positions for teachers in all parts of the United 
States. We need you or we would not be running 


this ad. 
G,. E. POPLE, - Manager. 
Kindergarten Training 
Exceptional Advantages — Daily Practice — 
rofessors of Obertin Ganepe 
and privilege of elective courses in t 
College at special rates—Charges Moderate-- 
Graduates readily find positions. 12th zeee 
Beane § September 20th. 1905. Forcatal 
retary ion te IN KIND 


Sec 
GARTEN ASSOCIATION, Drawer I. 
Oberlin, Ohio. 





“An ike that has Agents” 
THE EMPIRE TRACHERS’ AGENCY 
Has 5 times more calls than available candidates. 

If you desire a position, a promotion, ora change in 

location Write us at once, 
REGISTER NOW. 

Our Auses travel in your interest. 

Address D. H. Cook, Manager, Syracuse, N.Y. 


THE SCHOOL QUESTION 9 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE IT. = 
Catalogues and reliable infomation concern- 





ing all schools and colleges furnished with- 
out — 
American School & College Agency, 


1814 Fisher Building Chicago, Ilinois. 











27 COURSES Ff‘, 


Same price for ——- course 


per 50c 
Text books free with Jour courses when you 
pa oe 20 weeks or more of instruction in any of 
e 





ollowing subjects:— 
Arithmetic Railroad U. 8 History 
Algebra Strength of M Civil Government 
Trigonometry Drawing € : 
Kose Art > Study Roology 
General History one 


Pane bereag on. 
C. L. Simk ins Cor'sp’d’ee Sehool, Hopkins Sta., Nich. DeptD?‘ 




















MILFORD, NEW YORK. 





desiring to obtain further information 





Nos. 886, 556, Sal, 444, 





Ask your Stationer for.... 


Esterbrook’s Slant and artical Writers, 





John is. wee Nyork. 
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PENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


™ STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
Have been subjected to the test 
of years and are recognized for 
all purposes Zhe Best. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. | 
349 Broadway, New York. 





























Blackboard 


board Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders—Chicks, Pansies, Roses, Flag, each 2c. 


Goldenrod, Daisies, Tulips, Easter, Morning 
Glory, Swallows, Ivy, Holly, Rabbits yeach 3c. 

Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Dance of Roses 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Vv alentines, Cher- 
ries and Hatchet, Dutch Boys, Clowns, each 5 cts, 

Washington on Horse, W ashington and Betsy 
Ross, La’ Flag, Log Cabin, each 10 cts. 

Roil of Honor, Wel come, very fancy, each toc. 

Busywork Stencils—3 x 5 inches—set of 25 for 
tocts. Another set 5 x 7 inches for 15 cts. 

_— Tracing ge ee A peune for to cts. 

lendars and ortraits—Name any 


bested. each » ae Large ong be ag og for 15c. 
Colored Crayons—Very best, doz. 13 cts. 
Naps—U. S. and continents, 9x 12, each 2 cts 
20 cts. x 6 feet 40 cts, 


17 X 22, § cts. 
Sent’ pre; aid bs by MiOHN LATTA, Cedar Falls, 
lowa. Order some and ask for a full list. 


Every Kind of 
MAPS — 


LOWEST PRICES 


Write for SAMPLES and introductory offer. 


AGENTS WANTED 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
“Everything for Schools.” 
141 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 

music, drawing, or any sa 
ing can be made ona 

a Printer. Ye wane 

© wetting paper. 

Said for circulars and samples 

of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 32 Fesey St.,Now York. 


School Goods at Wholesale Prices: 


List of Catalogs mailed on request | 
j 




















No. 6 Kindergarten Goods. 

No. 7. School Stationery. 

ne S. School Furnitnre. 

No.15. Maps. Globes. Blackboards, etc. 

My line is more complete than that of any 

house in the business. 
. A. ROWLES, 

E 207-209 Menree St., CHICAGO. 


Mt 
BOOKKEEPING 
OR SHORTHAND 
BY MAIL--AT YOUR O WN HOME 


Anyone can learn ft easily in a few weeks. We a 





gaabio to su the demand for te ph opera 
book keepers a 2 cencamapie. No charge for tattlon 
until position is secured, Write today for particulars. 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS 5 inaeng 
347 Institute Building, - Kalamazoo, M 





PE RNIN Shorthand. Awarded exclusive World's 
Fair Medal and Dip owas. Best for schools or 
home study. Simple, fe 
ition; sentences on itten after 15 minutes study. 
cndorsed everywhere. Thorough Mail Courses. Free 
nd and booklet; text-book on approval Write, The 
Pernin Shorthand Institute, (Dept. F), Detroit, Mich, 


Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute 


BEGINS JULY, 11, 1905. cou ee IN 

Academics , Methods, and Manual Training. 
Out in the Atlantic ‘ool and Herat | 
Send for 64- circular eiudaing full information. 
Wituram A. Mowry, Pres., 








When writing advertisers mention Normal Instructor, 


| tendance of the pupils in the first and 
' second grades to one session of a mini- 


| mitting some of the teachers to be em- 


| Trail county, N. D., has organized a corn 
ble, rapid: no shading, ne | browing contest for boys of eighteen 
years and under, in the rural schools of 
his county. 
ithe young 
ge teacher is supplied with a manual 


will be studied between now and spring | 


Gillotts Pens 


Hyde Park, Mass. | and the boys will begin work with hoe 
r in hand and head full of knowledge. In 





Send 50 cents for Set A., 


omnes" 
¢ PERRY MAGAZINE 
MONTHLY einn-d JULY AND AUGUST. $1.00 PER YEAR 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 
gegen: crs a AEN og gy meme army ° 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURES . 


For Bird Study 
BIRDS PORTRAYED IN NATUR- 
‘OLORS 


Two Cents Each coricias desired. 
subjects 


* cent and three-quarters each in lots 


of 500 or more. 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


For Picture Study and for teaching Language, Literature, History Geography, etc 
One Cent Each for 25 or more. Assorted as desired, Size 5x8. 2000 subjects. 
120 for $1.00, Larger size, 23 for $1.00 
Art subjects, poets, historical, geograplrical, etc. 


Send two-cent stamp for catalogue, or three two-cent stamps for catalogue of 
tooo miniature illustrations, two pictures and a picture in three colors. 
25 Common Birds, or Set B., 25 other Common Birds, or Set C, 
Arthur C. re aud cop’ righted, will be sent free with each of these sets 
HOOLROOM DECORATION 22x28. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY BOX 13, MALDEN, MASS. 





IN COLORS 


in June 
ALC 


7x9 Send to-day. 





‘The One Cent pictures are 4 tu 6 tumes thos size, 


A little about each bird, written by 


25 Bird Homes, 
Scents each. 8 for $5 00 


Can you afford not to aise about the World’s Great Paintings? This magazine describes them. 
It teaches how to use pictures in school. St. Louis Exposition pictures in June issue. Direct, 15c. 


Gold Medal St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 











concerning this school should address 
Mr. Thomas Tapper, 162 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. | 

Yonkers, N. Y., has a school garden, | 
in which 240 enthusiastic boys have this | 
year been learning to grow ‘‘truck’’ un- | 
der the care of an experienced gardener. | 
There are also two smaller gardens, in 
which girls are taught the art of growing 
flowers. So successful have these gardens 
been that-they will be maintained on an 
extensive scale next year. 

A school, or at least a special room, 
for child wives may be established by the 
Chicago Board of Education as a result of 
investigations by the compulsory . educa- 
tion department. More than a score of 
wives under the age of fourteen years 
were found in one Italian tenement dis- 
trict alone. 

Missouri has a new compulsory educa- | 
tion law. It compels every child be- 
tween six and fourteen to attend school, 
and also provides for truant or parental 
schools and for ‘‘attendance officers’’ in 
cities of 10,000 population or more. The 





|act also prohibits the employment of | 
| children during school hours. 


With a desire to create in her pupilsa 


| living interest in the geography cf the 


| world, Miss Agnes Carey, teacher of the 
| sixth grade, Lincoln building, Indepen- | 


| dence, Iowa, communicated with instruc- 
| tors of the same grade in Queensland, 
| Australia, asking for an exchange of let- 


ters among the pupils. The idea was 


| cordially received and a budget of twelve | 


letters has already arrived. These will | 
be followed in time by an exchange of 
specimens of flora, ete. 

Owing to the shortage in the supply of 
teachers in Philadelphia, the Board of 
Education has decided to limit the at- 


mum of two hours and a half, thus per- 


ployed in the higher grades as substitutes. 
It seems that in spite of all the efforts of 
the past there are not enough teachers 
who have graduated from the Girls’ Nor- | 
mal School to supply the demand for 


| substitutes under the present pay offered. 


County Superintendent J. F. Hetler of | 


is furnished to 
and every rural 


The seed 
farmers, 


n '‘ How to raise Corn.'' The manual | 





School Teachers 


Do you want to present your scholars at the close of school the 
most appropriate, yet inexpensive souvenirs ever designed? If so 
send for our 


New School Souvenir No. 3, 


a 12 page oooklet, 344x5 1m., deckie edge, tied with an elegant silk 
tassel Cover 1s fine heavy cardboard printed in five colors and 
embossed im rich gold and the design 18 exactly like the engrav- 
ing herewith. The inside contains rere etchings, quota- 
tions, mottoes, etc., also the name of school, Dist. No., Township, 
County, State, Term, Names of Teacher, Scholars and School 
Board, which matter you must send us when you order. These 
souvenirs are furnished with or without photo of teacher o1 
schoolhouse on the cover as shown on the engraving, if desired 
If photo souvenirs are wanted you must send us a photograph to 
copy from, which will be returned uninjured. Photos are guar- 
anteed the best that can be produced and will not fade. These 
souvenirs are nudoubtedly the prettiest ever published. We 
guarantee these souveuirs to be exactly as represented and you 
need have no fear of sending without seeing a sample. However 
we will send a free sample to any teacher who is interested, (A 
stamp will be appreciated.) Price, postpaid, 50 or less without 
photo, 5c. each, with photo 6c. each ; additional ones 3c. each without photo and 4c 
No less than 15 sold and in no case do we print less thau there are scholars names. 
other styles of souvenirs. We are one of the oldest souvenir firms 1n the U. S. 


copy and we guarantee our work to be correct. 


Seibert Printing Co., Box 10, 


The above firm is entirely reliable. 





with photo. 
We also havetwo 
Send plainly written 


Canal Dover, Ohio. 


[Editor] 








This 


“Last Opportunity 


F 0 R- 
READERS OF NORMAL INSTRUCTOR TO OBTAIN 


THE NEW UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


At Our Special, and Necessarily Limited, One-half Price Offer. 

















It is somewhat difficult to fully and completely describe in a brief ad- 
vertisement so important and far-reaching a work as an Encyclopedia, es- 
pecially when it contains so many good points as does the New Universal 
suffice it to say, therefore, that it is complete, exhaustive, thoroughly com- 


prehensive, up-to-date—1go5, has every good point of every other good en- 


cyclopedia in print and many good points not contained in any other. 
There are in the complete work 12 large, handsome volumes—10,000 pages 
—profusely illustrated—substantially bound, and it may be obtained NOW 
at just exactly one half of the regular price—with long time credit (month- 
ly payments if desired) in the bargain, and no payments necessary during 
summer vacation—or a copy of the work may be secured through indicated 
interest in our periodicals without a single dollar of personal investment— 
in any event, whatever the plan of payment it’s a rare bargain and an ‘‘op- 
porunity’’ that should not be neglected. 

Moreover: In conformity with our recently announced ‘‘policy’’ 
readers of Normal Instructor are entitled to the privilege of examination of 
the complete work in their homes, at their leisure, and if not desired may 
be returned—and—all at our expense. At any rate it would be worth your 
while to send for pamphlet and particulars of this work and endorsement 
opportunities on new special subscription issues. 


F. A OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Department G. DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








Tested over 75 years. 
Superior to all other makes. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

93 Chambers Street, New York 
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ten months 


Improve Your Vacation *° D we pops 4 

or ng snd eyo ks—Scott, Dick- 

espeare, etc,—at 6c up. Have you sent 

eo cartaetaliane’ Ifnot, DO LT NOW, 
CLASSIC CO., Dept. C, Box 703, N. Y. 

Write a Book H it om the market, Fame and for- 

tune may be yours. 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., Beaver Springs, Pa. 


TEACHERS, iiins course by mait while 


teaching. Write Ke. M. WOLF. MGR, 
OSWE 














We wiil publish it for you and place 








ARGUMENTS for Debates “ee nen for Essays: 


ven subject. $1.00 in vance. 
P. Ss HALLOCK. Box 157," Wilmington, Del. 














the fall, there will be a Boys’ Day at a 
county farmers’ institute, at which guy 
will be awarded. 

Much attention has been given to the 
remarkable legal victory -achieved by 
Miss Anna Belle Miller, a deposed super- 
vising school principal of Philadeiphia, 
in the common pleas court of that city 
April 12. Two years ago she was forced 
out of her position on charges preferred 
by President Harvey of the school board. 
Poor and unable to obtain legal advice, 
she set to work to study law and was 
recognized as her own counsel in the 
prosecution of Harvey for conspiracy and 
libel. She made a brilliant address to 
the jury and was awarded $14,960. 


A Home for Old-Teachers will be es- 





free, send 20c to cover cost of mailing them. Our 

new Word, Table, and Sentence Builders keep the | 

pupils quiet and profitably employed. A. H. Os- 
borne & Co., 21 Oak! 


Ri WORK CARDS. If you want five full sets 


ley St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. | 





BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and En- 
graving and Optics. In possession of this Lalwtodes | | 
you can earn a large bis W Write for our new Cata- 
iogue today. ST. ert, ue non SCHOOL | 
Bookkeeping 


Shorthand Typewriting ..menttsseme 


ly by mail, Prices low. Tyrf 
writers furnished. Situations for graduates. D. ON. 
Strayer’s Business College, Baitumore, Md. | 


Learnt The Real Estate Business 


Conveyancing, Deed writing, Taught by mail. Seek a 
profitable occupation. Write for details of Course B. | 
Conveyancing School 3325 N. Park Ave., Phila. 


Three years'course, leading to de- | 
gree of LL.B, Library 15,000 vols. 
Diploma admits to the bar. Stu- 
dents may wiiness 20 courts in 
Our Bareau of Self-Help aids self-support | 


daily session. 
ing students. Mlustrated catalog mailed PREE. Write for it today. 


Malcom McGregor, Sec’y , 75 Home Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 
Can You Fill The Want? 


YOUNG MA We train and guarantee 


you aposition. There isa great demand for R K. Clerks and Tele- 
graph Operators. 5H pay is good. Future best. 
NO POSITION. Phd TUITION. 
You can work your ber through. Catalogue FREE. 
THE eet RAILWAY & COMMERCIAL INSTITUTE 
Washington Street, Chicago 














The Railroads Want You. 





Tenchers desiring to increase income, will do well to , 
correspond with Mrs. Helen C, Bergen Curtis, Director 
of the School of Literature. A course of twelve lessons 
suited absolutely to the needs of the individual pupil, 
may be had forten dollars. Address 
1539 T St... Washington, D, C. 
Correspondence solicited. 








Barbour’s Ink is the best and cheap- 
est School Ink. Send 10c in stamps 
for tablets to make 2 oz. of black, 
red, blue & violet ink or 25c for Tab- 
lets to make 1 qt. Black. 
The Barbour Tablet Ink Co., 
TABLETS Evansville, Ind. 
MAKE 
pS + HALF 
PRICE 
ON tH OSGOOD’'S IMPERIAL INK TABLETS, 


by simply dissolving them In water, 
Sample Packet. sufficient to make half-pint of un- 


surpassed writing ink, either black, blue, red or | 
green, postpaid on receipt of ten cent. 
D. P. OSGOOD, 915 Eagle Ave., NEW YORK. 





Superintendents and Teachers 


DIPLOMAS FILLED 


(engrossed )and returned to sender fourdaysafter same 
are received. Old English lettering. Four years ex- 
perience. Professional work. Graduate Engrossing 
Dept. Zanerian College. Prices reasonable. Write 
postal at once for full particulars, as commencement | 
day ispear, CLIFFORD E. LIVINGSTON, | 
Engrosser, 602 Bradley Ave, Peoria, Illinois. | 


WIDE AWAKE TEACHERS 


Get Japanese and Chinese articles to teach 
geography. 

Send for FRED sample. 

Send four cents for our artistic new booklet. 


THE CALIFORNIA SUPPLY CO. 
945 Post St. San Francisco, Cal, 


























Commercial College 


of Romney University. iene “ee 
Bookkeeping, Business, Short Hand, Type Writing The Social Service club of Kansas 
and Telegraphy taught. Great demand for our gradu- City, Kas., has made arrangements to 


ates. Reference; Award at 2 World's Ex positions and 


thousands of successful graduates. $65. ys tuit 
jon and board fer Teachers’ Course, Ky. University- 
Address 


Diploma under seal e warded our graduates. 
WILBU 


RR. STH, Lexington, Ky. 








When writing advertisers mention Normal Instructor, 


|} room should have a suitable asylum to 


| —Eachange. 


eral average is $43.50. 
| nual salary of men and women does not 
vary 
| women, 
|} months and women 7.6 months. 
| difference is due to the fact that a larger 
| percentage of women teach in the cities 
and there the term is longer. 
| age monthly ‘salary of men is nearly $46 
and that of women a little less than $42. 
The total amount expended annually for 
salaries in Missouri has increased just 
33% per cent in the last six years. 


in the last six years for all school pur- 
poses has been 55 per cent. 


distribute 20,000 packages of flower seed 
among the school children in that city 
for one cent a package. 
are to be offered in each school to the 


tablished by Senator Redfield Proctor at 
Rutland, Vt. He feels that the teacher 
who has worn herself out in the school- 


retire to when her earning capacity is 
| gone and she has but slender means for 
support for her declining days, and so 
gives $10,000 to it. Mrs. Lucy Ruggles 
of Bennington left $30,000 for a similar 
purpose, and it is anticipated that they 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


SET 8 MAPS IN OAK CASE $9.00. | 
bargain ever offered. 
Offer wilt hold good for but short time. 





Shall be 


pe per permit of describing here. 
Ghia) atory circular on request. 
LOBES_C Ae ACK BOARDS and 
all School Goods comparatively low pri 
E. W. A. Rowles, N 207-209 Monroe st, Chicago. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Samples and Prices from U.S. Sole 
Agents, 


PERRY & CO. 


349 Broadway, New York. 





Profit’ Play=-Writing 


If you have an original play, or a plot for one, 
or an idea, it will probably pay you to write to 
me about it. 


GEO. F. WARREN, 
51 Triangle Building, Rochester, N. Y 


Botany, Phys. Geography, ete. 


Can be taught better and with much more ease with 
proper [llustrations, We are making a High Grade 
Stereopticon for school work arranged for any light, all 




















COLORS FROM 
FAIRYLAND 





may be joined in the forming of one suc- | 
cessful institution. It is expected that | 
'the state of Vermont will aid by an ap- 
| Pr opriation. | 


The Chicago board of education hon- | 
ored ‘Mayor Harrison with a loving cup | 
upon his retirement from public life: | 
During the eight years seventy-three 
| new school buildings and additions have | 
| been erected and completed, increasing | 
| the seating capacity by about 50,000. | 
Right years ago there were 23,000 children | 
in rented rooms or half-day divisions. If | 
the buildings now being built, those for 
which taxes are in process of collec- | 
tion or levies have been made, were fin- | 
ished, there would be a seat in the public | 
schools for every child in Chicago. 

The daily papers give the impression | 
that Judge Dunne’s election as mayor of 
Chicago by the largest vote ever polled | 
for a mayor of that city, by a plurality | 
of 25,000 and by a majority over all other 
candidates, merely means an attempt at 
early municipal ownership, while in | 
reality it means more, educationally, to | 
| the city and to the United States, than | 
| any other city election has ever meant. 
|It méans the triumph of the Chicago | 
Women Teachers’ Federation, and makes | 
Margaret A. Haley the most remarkable | 
woman in local public leadership that 
has ever been developed in the United 
States or in the world, as to that matter. 


The average monthly salary of teachers 
in cities and towns in Missouri is $55.30. 
In rural schools it is $35.75. The gen- 
The average an- 


greatly, $325 for men and $319 for 
On an average men teach 7.1 
This 


The aver- 


The 
increase in the amount spent annually 


Two cash prizes 








| Dept. L.. 700 N. Huron St., Albion, Mich. 





en interchangea! ie.ata privé within the reach of all. 
V rite stay for descriptive circular and price list. 
Lantern Slides made to Order at reasonable prices. 
Address, The } eninsular & Op'ical Mfg. Co., 


The Dixon Company have just issued a small book- 
let, printed in co ootors, showing representations of 
work done with DIXON’S SC LID CRAYONS. A 
little verse is attached to each picture, which te!!s 
in a very leasin way How the Colors were broucht 
to Earth y the Fairies for the Children of Mor 
to use. It ts told in a way that will interest not. on}; 
the little ones, but their elders as well. Every teac!: 
er should have a copy to read to her class. It wil] 
be sent free if you will mention this publication 


s where vou te 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


and tell a ach. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE €0., 
i f H CI] R ATIO By the use of 
“Rules and 


Formulas in Mensuration,” containing over 300 form- 
ulas and rules, fully worked out. Only 10 cents. 


be sent by express | HOW {0 Pass the Examination 


price $5. oo. | in English Grammar can best be understood by a 


| study of “Didactic Outlines in English Grammar, 
® giving complete outlines on Participles, Infinitives, 

S. H. Birdsall, 
J 
Fort Collins, Colo, 




















THE BIRDSALL MODULATOR 
MUSIC CHART 


supplies a long felt 
want in the school 
room. Itis 35 by 
42 inches, nicely 
mounted and will 
be sent by express 





























Case, Etymology, Abridgment, etc. Only 10 cents. 
FREE. Both books will be sent free and postpaid 
to each new subscriber to THE OHIO TEAC HER 
at 75 cents a year, Twelve numbers a year, 52 
large pages. In it are published complete answers ti 
all examination questions in Ohio, 23 branches in 
all. If you prefer it, you may have free “Course of 
Study for Ohio Schools,’ 35 cents, Address the 
author and publisher. 


The Author of the 
Birdsall Helps on 
Music Teaching. 















































xxanry | Illinois Medical College HENRY G. WILLIAMS, 
CHICAGO, 
300 (Summer School of Medicine and ATHENS, OHIO. 
Pharmacy.) 
TEACHERS Heman H. Brown, M. D., Pres. 
wiieiteiniiis B. Brindley Eads, M. D., Dean. 
Tenth Anfiual Session | 
MEDICINE Continuous Course. Four Terms § | 
Yearly—October, January, April, § | 
AND and July. | . 
PHARMACY __ Medical Course | No.1. Conveniently arranged to mark the stand- 
‘. Four years of at least 7 months] | | ing of each pupil by a dot (, ») both in the Gass reci 
A each. | | tation and daily attendance in the class. Size 54, xs 
ILLINOIS Pharmacy Course ayn: - leatherette. Price 25 cents. 
eth, Two years of six months each, || No.2. Bound in leatherette. Arranged so that 
MEDICAL Training School for Nurses each day" 8 standing can be marked by figures. It is 
COLLEGE Two years in practical study in a very popular recitation record size 5'4 x8. 
residence—regular graduating | | Price 25 cents. 
CHICAGO course, | Address 
, For particularsapply to W. C. 
saps cemgpee M._ D., Secretary, Col- The Educator School Supply Co. 
1902-03 ege, 180to 1909 Washington Bou- 
levard, Chicago, Tl MITCHELL, 8. D. 
1 





(COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 


AND ANNOUNCEMENTS Engraved and Printed. 


SPECIAL PRICES TO STUDENTS ON CALLING CARDS WHEN THREE OR MORE OR 


DERS ARE SENT AT ONE TIME. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS WEDDING INVITATIONS 


CORRESPONDENCE v 
; mio. ee THE AMERICAN ENGRAVING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


NEW AIDS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 
THE JOHNSON POSTER PATTERNS 


Are the cheapest BUSY WORK in the market, because they can be used tim 

and time again until worn out. Every child in the Primary and Kindergarten 

room should be supplied with them. For Poster Work, Drawing, Paintin 

Paper € ‘utting, Sewing and Construction Work. 3 Sets—Animats, Birds an 

Fowls, Flowers and Fruits. 10 cents per set. Postace, 2 cents. 

TWO NEW SET A set of 100 figures for coloring—either crayons 0 

water colors—50O cents, postpaid. 
A set for Poster and Silhouette, 100 ficures, 50 cents, postpaid. 
FOR NUMBER and Counting. Just what the teachers are looking 
for, TWENTIETH CENTURY COUNTING 

STICKS— Package of 100, 4 inch by 4 inches 6 colors, 30 cents, Box of 500 assorted lengths from | to fiv: 

inches 'S \, inch, and neutral color—gray, 

FOR S WING “SILKETTE is ideal “for busy work in the home or school,” says a leading Kind 
gartnerin Milwaukee, Put up in 32 different colors. Send 30 cents for cee! | « 

kindergarten colors Send for Catalog. 

New York City schools are using over 25,000 of our Johnson Poster Patterns for colored crayon work. 


ROHDE KINDERGARTEN SUPPLY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 5 


mga) GUM’S FAMOUS PICTURES, 


‘ , @ (Grand Prize, Paris Expostiron, 1900. Gold Medal, Worlds Fair, St. Louts, 1904.) 
We | Birds and Nature Study Pictures in Natural Colors 


Nearly 1,000 subjects, 7x9, such as Birds, Nests, Begs, Anlmals, Insects, Shells, Trees, Flowers, 
Plants, Fruits, Gems, [inerals, Fishes, Reptiles, Natural Wonders. etc. . 

Send two cent stamp for sample picture and catalogue of these and other pictures and publications. 
mi Assorted as desired, TWO CENTS EACH tor thirteen or more; 100 for $1.80. Beautiful Portfolio FREE 
| with ordets for 250rmore. These Pictures, with full description, given in Birds and Nature, $1.50 a year. 
If you are interested in Nature Study, you need this magazine. 

































































By 
FLETCHER DURRELL, Ph. D. 


Mathematical Master in the Lawrenceville 









































: School, BEAUTIFUL PICTURES PHOTOGRAVURES OF ‘pce 
d IN COLORS EMINENT AUTHORS min eed 
on = . am wee in | vey and teaching of all eee aeeeeionn, Poets, PA > pea Statesmen, etc. 6x8, [EZ (og 
Blue Jay. ranches, including lengua s- six for gocents; 18 for $1.00 The Lady of the Lake 
EDWARD R. ROBBINS, tory, Literature, etc. Also Drawing aud Picture Common Forest Trees, oxi2, eight for 4o cts vy 
. M ts Study. 6x8, eight for 25 cents ; 16 for 4o cents ; 100 for $2.00, 24 fer $1.00 ’ 
Mathematical Master in the William Peun and Sictures for the people, being Fine Art Repro- ace x eres 
Charter School. ductions in Colors of the World’s Most Famous Paintings, 16x20, 25 cents Rinehart’s Famous Indian Pictures in Colors. 7x9, five cents each for 
each ; 9 for $1.00. five or more ; 12 for 50 cents ; 47 for $1.90. 
Famous Pictures in Photogravures, 16x20, 50 cents each ; 12 for $5.00. We also have a line of Books, Games, etc. of special interest to teac‘iers, 
First Lessons in Numbers, 88 pages $ .25 Lumbering Pictures. 6xo, 12 for 10 cents. All the above postpaid. Agents Wanted. 
The Elementary Practical Arithmetic, : GEO. F, GUM & CO., Art Dealers and Publishers, 736 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
(rk. ee ~~ HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS | 
The Advanced Practical Arithmetic, - child who grows the best flowers during STUDY THE SHOR | HAND 
363 pages 3 : ; } : 3 e 
Avrammar School Algebra, 287 pages -80 | the are vacation. There will bea New York State Examinations Any teacher is handicapped without the very best 
A School Algebra 374 pages s 1.00 | first prize of four dollars and a second CONTENTS: books. 
ASchool Algebra Complete, 463 pages 1.25 | prize of two dollars. The club will also fe Feats Qecetions with Anes. in Arithmetic, “SHORTHAND FOR HIGH SCHOOLS” 
« e iw - : ; pst ith Ans. . 
Plane Geometry : servers give a flower show in some hall at which rp nest ons with aus. 4 AAS is the best in its own field, because especially prepared 
Solid Geometry + + «+  InPress flow m b ild ill’ 4 Years Questions with Ans. in Methods. to meet the requirements of that particular field, 
: . fori ducti dd th the Owers grown by the children wi 4 Years Questions with Ans, in Civil Govern, Written by Benn Pitman a Shorthand author of 
For Special prices for introduction address the t hibited. This will be the third 4 Years Questions with Ans. in U.S. History. | national reputation who is thoroughly familiar with 
ish De CEMIDINEM. us wi ) e 4 Years Questions with Ans. in English Comp. High-School Work 
publishers, ’ ates s 4 Years Questions with Ans. in Book-keeping. (Ags ates Aarti °° of teac 7 
year of the club's work in encouraging 4 Years Questions with Ane in Bobootuow Phe eutence, Method”? of teaching Shorthand 
. : » <2 > * | excells all other methods, 
MAYNARD, MERRILL & GD,, tower Plssting in Kamas city, Kas | [SR RiSSHCHS TEE AEE fe te ane 
a 7 c * 2 7 4 Years Questions with Ans. in Gen. History, | 6 
‘East ty | distiotea. This be cs eer have | Sa aeeeCR AES Gartsetess | TYPEWRITIN 
| distri 4 i 5 ve ° . ° 3arnes’ Typewriting Instructors at $1.50 (also a 
44.60 East 23d St. New York City distributed. This year 5,000 more hav 4 Years Questions with Ans. in Botany, Gatton wal ne Eee pee 
been added. 4 fpr pee ao with —— mg Oh ri yte method, Referred to as authority by teachers all over 
: vanpeseaes 4 Years giss ons with Ans. in Geomet re the United States. Used ia many High Schools, 
h tells ; F<: ; i 4 Years Questions with Ans. in Zoology. Th hur J. B »s Pub. Co., St. Louis. 
rou it $1000 00 The Batavia plan is regarded in — { Years Questions with Ans: in Ge glows e Arthur ch. ae —— t. Louis 
otonls ” Falls, S. D., as almost ee ae ees 14 Years Questions with Ans. in School Economy 
teac!. ° , the work of the high school. 1€ 1N- | PRICE: ANY SUBJECT, 25¢.; ANY 14 SUBJECTS, $1.50; | 
In Prizes 


P ° THE 23 SUBJECTS COMPLETE, POSTPAID, FOR $2.00. 
crease in attendance this year made an-| BALL PUBLISHING CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


XX. 3. Given Away other teacher absolutely necessary, but LEARN 


it was impossible to find room. Soa 


A BARGAIN 


Globe like cut, 8 Inch Ball 
$2.00, 12 inch Ball $3.60, 
These globes are absolutely 
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ae: F 
A first prize of $250.00 with a number} | Batavia teacher was installed, and the the best. Exceedingly 
i i i : j : strong. Perfectiy balances 
EASY of smaller cash prizes, will be given to other teachers are now handling much TELECRAPHY pose yp “eg a bt 
; i ipti for PUBLIC . 8 est. Stand very heavy and 
mse of agents securing subscriptions te) a 1 eles f PRE + a st. Stand very. heavy anh 
Sang OPINION during the next few months. — ~_ = peat P P ms 5 goer Operators in 7 nich will mos eaten ” u 
ge These prizes will be awarded in addition] who has been absent from school for any tells you PE ae All School Supplies at 
a to a darge commission paid on each considerable length of time, finds that mses low. Write to-day. Er rocewpnaseny Low 4 
tion subscription. he is able to go on with his class after a THE MEREDITH COLLEGE, ZANESVILLE, OHIO a ~~ 
LIC OPINION is a 48-page, handsomely printed] | .. + . W. A. s, 
z and illustrated, week! magazine, covering every im- | little outside help from the Batavia N 207 209 Monroe St. 
VY a ic. it aman interest fro ‘ : ‘AGO. 
1mar,” fhe first te the last nae. it ig almont a necessity to} | teacher; and the slower pupils are, by No teacher should begin or add toa CH Go 
litives se ad think. many new features, | | r 
ohh aoe nad other icsnewbemnanatn inaugur-}| | her help, enabled to keep up with her Ss C H 0 rt) L L I B R A R Y A ‘ 7a ‘ 
st paid ted in the last few months, have made PUBLIC OPIN P , . si I S YOU WILL GET A POSITION, 
HER TON one of the best-known weeklies in the United] | Classes. The Batavia teacher does not Ww — ( peeps ~ ay . We will tet you pay your tuition after you have. held 
States i B 3 : : : re the bo E i outh, tthis fair? Book- 
Siatet. Heated of sebwerigtios agents are at work do work that might easily be done by | “eo wie “~ = . aa ++ gout, position one month, 1p. Bet ¢ AiR 
s. she si lv akes it | sd | ourspecialties, Write for particulars. Representa 
For Your Spare Time the other teachers, she simply makes i and many other famous writers for young people. tives wanted everywhere. ANSON CORRESPON. 
; : nossible for the nine teachers to do the Write to DENCE INSTITUTE, Crookston, Minn. F 
You need not devote your whole time to this work. poss LITTLE BROWN & co BOSTON , 
A few hours a day among sour ueiies patting you in| | Work of ten or eleven regular teachers. ’ ” ° 
cient to pay you handsomely—bes Ss pi you } 
line for the cash prizes. we have devised an unique] | : 4 
plan for assisting qrete fa thls king meni oy | A special committee of the school | SHORTHAND IN 30 DAYS 
ie yin rolli > Zs s i is ray EGU. Al SE : or 
0 ete og = "The proposition ought to appeal! | board appointed to investigate the merit || Applicants for positions as RAILWAY MALL || jand complete in 30 days study of 5 hours each. No 
strongly to subscription canvassers of experience, and ws wi - CLERKS, POST OFFICE CLERKS AND | ruled lines ; no posiiion ; no shading, dots, nor dashes, 
—_ + [to teachers who desire to do profitable and pleasant} | system approves in its report the so-called | | G4 gz RLERS thoroughly prepared for the Civil | | No long list of word signs to cout se Rasy, simple 
ork i Phase pear : z TT | Speedy, ‘tical, S , -er oni 
— “Write to us, mentioning the fact that you saw this} | ‘‘secret'’ marking system in the man- || Service Examinations, Up-to-dateCourse;com- || t]ons, Employers pleased. Lawsers, doctors, 
dvertisement. in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, and we wi nae Se ian 2 _ | ool =e ounieh. ea Ma ate by ee 
ond you ell particulate, terms to agents, and agement of Chicago schools, and espe- | plete in every detail highest percentage gained | ah phony Tene hg ap hg ase “ely 
pomole cnpien of FYSE20 OVERDON. S ccheutarn i lame || 1 test ezamination. Write for, catalogue and months, as with old systems. “Boyd's Syllabic 
° line our plan for helping agents secure subscriptions.| | cially that part based upon the markings |] jorms | eeanhs, op WHR old azcteme. | Sarde Setaae 
‘rite to-day. | " ; ty * ; ~~ q 
d- ers. The present system was | ENTRAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, | | to-day for testimonials, booklets, etc. 
ei PUBLIC OPINION COMPANY rf oo ” le 4h P we aie tiie od ee erating ‘aaa Indianapolis, Ind. || CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
2X8 ablisne ) puperinienden ooiey ’ ’ . acine Ave, ieago, 
4 Subscription Department estabiis y ; I le} | 
as pe Sen | two years ago and has been in operation 
tis 44-60 23 : despite the opposition of the Teachers’ IRISH’S AMERICAN AND BRITISH AUTHORS 
‘ federation. The committee was appointed It contains rtralts of leadin American Authors and pictures of thelr homes; die- 
ak investi i , cussions of the writings of both American and British authors; biographies, rofer- 
ARITHMETIC to make the investigation after several : ences, criticisms.and gnoice selections. Also a study of the Bible asa literary work. 
. SELF TAUGHT SPANGENBERE 5 attacks had been made upon the system. : tek greene ene epee ec 
so u : J ; rey RAM + Containing 600 sentences diagramme 
Do not despair because through PRACTICAL The committee reports that it pee by the “Improved Sgraight-line Syetem wth many notes explaining difficult points in 
Poe neglect you have forgotten what you deem it most inadvisable and inexpedient | analysis and parsing. Price, prepaid, $1.25. 
ouce learned about Arithmetic. Prof. _ . P ORTHOGRAPHY AND ORTHOEPY. Cloth, 128 pages. Price, prepaid, 60c. 
= Spangenberg’s New | Method | re MATE ag] to have the marks of teachers given out, | SH introduction, $4.80 # doz., prepaid. 
quires no teacher, 2 pages; sen és | ’ A z 
prepaid on receipt of 55c. in stamps. RABAT ETE except as provided by the present rules. | TREASURED THOUGHTS. A literary Gem-Book. Cloth, 260 pagan. yo _ 
a st book ever published. Geo. A. i agit ener ’ Y f paid, 60c. Light-blue cloth with gold stamp, price, prepaid, 76¢. Name on back o 
Zeller, Publisher, 77 South 4th St., It can see no reason for recom- book in gold for 26 extra, 
oe Louis, Sas Soaenen Ie. i i > pres system | k$—One $1.25 book and two 50c books, prepaid, $2.00 All 4 Books ~ 
1. Agents Wanted Everywhere. mending a change in the present system | soos 3 See 208 tro Bee Sos - sone $1.60 Prepaid... 3 
R of having the principals mark the | Bee Address all orders to the author, 
S TEACHERS WANTE | teachers and having those marks equal- FRANK V. IRISH, 315 Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill. 














ized by the board of superintendents. "' 
























Teachers can make ayo income during — 
months by representing the Institute in presenting its - me f a | 
Y. courses in Journalism, Short Stor: Writing, Press The following school statistics ‘are | ADVANCEMENT TO TEACHERS 
Photography, Law, Normal Studies, Engineering, Col- from New Hampshire ° F J ‘ 4 
eciate branches, Business,Shorthand etc. Liberal pay. . : ‘ ~yeo a 
= No expense attachea, Write to-day for proposition. “ Teachers are better qualified than any one —_ to learn 
Pa) > 
: NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, be pa en RM FURNITURE DESIGNING 
of I = a Qs 
) ee ee Van B.S, A 2 % as Zo | They all have some knowledge of drawing, are Intellec- 
“4 N MN G = 2& oss 3 = tually superior, and by force of their vocation are ORIG- 
4 ew [lemory Gems + #8 "3 [se lONAL. 
= ° v .A — PNET kr MmTONIVNG a 
a = ry a FURNITURE DESIGNING is yet in its Infancy. Itisa 
- New system of Memory oe ces carefully c ° & s ay £5 congenial vocation, paying those engaged in {t salaries 
4 annalyzed to determine fitness for memorizing. Ar- ity. = ad Reo oe | ranging from $1000.00 to $8000.00 per year 
' Tanged by grades. Highly recommended by leading ; Su Mrs. R.C.8. of Brooklyn, N.Y. writes as follows: Although 
i educators, Send 10c in coin or stamps to American | Manchester, 56,087 6,013  $52.28~° $27.30 | I have taken only half of yourSketching Course, | bave 
School Supply Co, 316 N. lith St., Lincoln, Nebr | Nashua, 23,595 3,668 45.32 26.10 already designed many ar sof py for —A owe nome 
j Concord 19,632 3,073 45.71 24.94 | and also for my friends. have also had several offers for 
IF YOU WANT Dove, , 33.007 2,329 44 4 19.16 & position on the designing mer ot meme ee 
wes 7 > 2 oO houses, but will not accept unti mve completed your 
A book containing a large number of best school eeeoe, pel : ao 4 9% rey course, which I think 1s the best there is. 
songs, also Patriotic, Jubilee. Home and Temperance | Berliu, D0 -_ 39.03 rf We place our graduates in good paying positions. The 
poe eg l0c, for sample of ‘*Songs for Young | +e ors mya % 33 ome demand" for them exceeds the supply. Write us for full 
. 4 . paog i — , , “Free Designs", 1 unsolicited *Testimoniala.’: 
THE EVANGELICAL PUB. CO., CHICAGO. | Laconia, 8,042 1,452 41.56 20,60 particulars spetentetdt oars — ” ‘ > . 
G at ats OIE month $42.76 COLLEGE OP PURNITURE DESIGNING, 
S For OUR CATALOG of Practical reneral average salary per 42.76. ; Porter Block, Dept. T. Grand Rapids. flich. 
HOME STUDY” Courses. Brown's | General average cost of pupil per year is $22.05. = 






































College, Northfield, Minn. (15th yr.) — oo aera nicriemeceansetianiel 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 





















































































































































We list on this and the following page a few of the large number of ; Pe. 
titles contained in our Book Catalogue. We have p'ans for Raising | he H arv a I d This Ser. 
funds for the purchase of books for school libraries. Ask about them. ’ : 
- ; : e les at 29¢ 
Ask for Catalogue. We purchase in large quantities under particularly favorable contracts and makea S of P TS | 
neva of supplying sn ao at wholesale retes. Individuals are given the privilege of pur- |, eres oets should ap- 
chasing, regardless of the number of volumes desired, at the same prices. Comprises 50 titles, including all ' 
* . pea to 
Library of Useful The Mother Goose One Syllable Books. the popular American and Eng- 
. ; : every lover 
A series of a with Series lish poets. Printed from new 
le s of good 
various branches of useful knowledge, larg s : 
aud treating each subject in alee: om + on plates and bound in k 
che Jao mee, os ave as exe handsome cloth binding. 12 mo. books. 
of aw in thelr — heres, 7 
Each com in itself. illustrat- 66 Golden Treasury 783 % 
ed. 16 mo. Cloth. son grave) 02 784 Macaule 
5301 The Story of the Stars. Gray 785 Marmion 
5302 The Story of “Primitive” ja 786 Milton 
5308 The Story of the Earth. rT ee 787 Moore 
‘a Od’ 
seme gee Siery of to Fina, (Alice and Pt 772 700 porate the (Pope) 
5306 The Story of @ Plece of Coal. ita Jean ingelow ‘OL Pope 
5307 The Story of Electricity. a 
iles| 775 Keats 792 
5908 The Story of Extinct Civilizations of 776 Kipling 738 Rosett 
77 Lake 7 
oo The Story of the Eustis Atmosphere. 773 Talla Rookt fo5 Rubalyat(Fitegerald) 
ssi The Story of Life in the Seas. 1 ee | ee 

1 Story Swinburne 
5313 The Story of the Miod “5 780 Light of Asta 798 Tennyson 
ae The Story of the Cotton Plant. ni rez ag 800 Wordsworth 
SS16 The Story ofthe brid Race. "”"| 17 Titles. Cloth Binding, Miuminated | Qrmamenial Cloth Binding.— Profusely | pypLsSHERS? PRICE Per Volume 5c. Transportation payable by purchaser. 

Ss! ~ : 
4 = le Living Machine. boake lis chtaheme: pro y 876 Aesopfs Fables Retold in words of OUR PRICE Per Volume 29c. If ordered sent by mail or express pre- 
5319 The Story of the hiphabet 940 Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, and one syllable Always order by number paid add 12c per copy. 
= The Story of Books. Other Stories 877 Retold in| The above series is identically the same as handled by us last year yet we are 
aoe The Story of King Alfred. 941 Stories for Little People words of one syliable able to offer them at nearly twenty percent lower prices. 
cons oy of the Art of Building. 942 andthe Beastand otherStories| 878 pees Told in words of one| We recommend the Harvard series of Poets above listed as being of excep. 
$034 ce wt he ogg fed 943 Bird Stories for Little 870 sys pd Retold in word tional value and worthy of a place in any library. The entire series should be 
5325 Story of Alchemy. ‘4 315 Seed Vondueas oe oak Game Stories of one syllable nt ey Sones rere. 
6826 The Story of Extinct Civilizations of | 946 House that Jack Built, The, and Other | 880 dlivers Travels, Retold in words Youn Peo le’ 
] Stories : g 
PUBLISHERS’ PRICE Per Volume 5c. 7 Jack and the Beanstalk and Other} SS! penee Oh peel ah Pp s 
v Stories one syllable - 
OUR PRICE Per Volume SIC. | 948 Jack the GlantKiller,and otherStories| 882 "i of the ilabl Told in words Libr ary 
Alwaysorder by number. 949 Little Red Riding Hood, and oth of one syllable 
Postare 4c per Volume Extra. Stories er) ass Retold in words 
50 Mother Goose’s Rh of one syllable f S 
H B ks for Bo 951 Mother Hubbard’s 884 ypecd the Fos, Retold in words A new series of choice literature 
enty Boo YS. | 92 Patt) ant Ber Pitcher, and other) ... , 9. one Hd ug ao te eat ad for children selected from the best 
By George A. Henty. 953 Peter and His Goose; and Other Stories one syllabie and most popular works. Hand- 
ee 955 Sleepin th sand Other st ri a of one sitatie — somely printed on fine super-calen 
a - n er Stories “Caieni- 
887 told i 
= Who” Killed. Cock hab, and Other aa Re —-* dered paper from large, clear type, 
WITH LEE | PUBLISHERS? Price Per Vol 50c. | PUBLISHERS’ PRICE Per Volume  50c. and profusely illustrated by the most 
IN VIRGINIA OUR PRICE Per Volume 24c. | OUR PRICE Per Volume 24c. famous artists,making one of the hand- 
SOT ' A Always order by number. i i 
i iil hil an ory ta, li Festee y thy Ba or Reon somest and most attractive series of 
| i A = > juvenile classics before the public. 
JAY int rs W d Aw k | b Fine English cloth, handsome new 
m Ea \~ ’ 
Abie 4 A ide ake LIDIal ) original designs, colored pictures. 
i 4901 Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, 7 ions 
: For Boys and Girls : 4902 Alice's Adventures in Wonderland” —— 
In this series the Publishers have aimed by F 9 whe ate Py bana = 3 
to include the best and most popular books! {gg5 4aventures of a Brownie { of Maced : 
} for Young People. Many of themarecopy-| 4906 Alfred the Grea Jacob ihe ce stahasiaiasi | ‘ 
NW righted. Beautifully bound in ornamental | 4907 Animal Stories for Little People 50 
AW] cloth covers 4908 Andersen's oj he 7 ‘ 
| * $189 Not Like Other Gir: 4910 Anat Martie Coney Gbeosd ae 
Like Z 
: 3140 Now or Never, Oliver 0; tic 4911 Aesop’s Fables 62 
These ar books for boys are print- 3141 Out of the Fashion, M e 4913 Battles of the War for Independence 70 ‘ 
ed on aper from new plates, la 3142 =o = . Carey 4914 Black Beauty 50 
type, fully illustrated, bound in clo’ 3143 Our Ch and Friends, | 4915 Battles of the War for the Union 30 
assorted colors, olive edge, stamped in Shepard 4916 pe te acl eh a 46 ’ 
two colors and gold. 44 titles. 3144 Palace Meade 4917 Caster ( 70 ‘ 
3001 *Among Malay Pirates 3146 Polly, a New-Fashioned Girl, Meade | 4918 Child’s Story of the Bible, A Bee. 
3002 The 3147 Poor and Proud, Oliver Optic 4919 Child’s Life of 49 ‘ 
3008 *By Aid 3148 Rabin Hood and His Adventures, Cres- Sa jeg the Get, cob pat. Louis Stevenson ee . 
coos car Sent 3149 Rollo ‘ “ 
in Jacob Abbott 4922 Caesar, Julius, The Roman eror, Jacob Abbott 44 
$08 Ser Pine £0 Abeane, Oliver Optic 8150 Rolle in Rollend, Jacob Abbott 4923 Child's History of England, Dickens so 
3007 *By Sheer and Pluck R arey 3151 Rollo in London, Jacob Abbott 4924 Cortez, Jacob Abbott 30 “ 
8008 *Bonnie Prince Charlie Boat Club, Oliver Optic 8152 Rollo in Naples, Jacob Abbott 4925 Darius, The King of the Medes and Persians 34 a 
8009 *Ca: Bayley’s Heir iden onge $153 Rollo in Paris, Jacob Ab 4926 Exploration and ca 80 7 
3010 *Gal of B iiliams 3154 Rollo in Rome, Jacob Abbott 4927 Elizabeth, Queen of England, Jacob Abbott C ae 
si seers ue Seaiecees sees | Se Sere & 
*] on 
noe ST Savken Check Me clesworth | 3158 Rollo on the Rhine, Abbott 4931 Grimm’s Fairy Tales 5 
3015 4 8112 Daddy’s Girl, Meade 3159 of a Restless Boy, 4932 Heroes of United States Navy 60 
8016 * Divided 8113 Deb and the Duchess, Meade 8160 Robin Molesworth 4933 Hannibal, the homing ped Jacob Abbott 37 e 
3017 *For Name and Fame 8114 Five Weeks ina Verne 8161 Risen from the Alger 4934 France, Jacob Abbott Sere 
8018 *For the T 3115 Flower Fables, Louisa Alcott 3162 .Scettish Chiefs, Jane Porter 4935 Charles First, of Jacob Abbott 4l ‘ 
3019 Golden The 8116 Four Little Mischiefs, Mulholland | 3163 Six to Mrs. Ewing oS Po eae sega Sspott ae 
3020 *In 5 3117 Fortune Hunters of Philippines, pr ppd ay nee a4 Lives of the Presidents of the U. S. With Portraits and anepon: % 
3021 *in the Reign of Terror Louis Charles 31 Little Little Lame Prince 2 6 
67 Seaeind Soeveuwers, Prentiss 4939 Marie Antoinette, of John 8. C. Abbott 41 
os Dy ie tr ji Rg Meade a 3168 ve and Succeed, Alger 4940 Madame ‘Heroine inthe French Revolution, Jacob Abbott 42 , 
8024 Lion of the North 3120 Grandmother Dear, Molesworth 5109 and Steady 4941 Mother Gocse’s Jingles and Fairy Tales a" 
8025 *Lion of St. Mark 8121 Grimm's Fairy Tales oe Girl Graduate, A Meade 2 cesaes oe ©. 6, ee 
3026 Lost Heir, The 3122 Half Brothers, Stretton 8172 Three Bright Girls, A ng 4943 Mixed Senin Aunts iat 
3027 *Maori and Settler 8123 House that Grew, Molesworth 173 Try Again, Oliver Opti te Beary, Seven of Sects, Jacob Abbott SRG 
8028 *One of the 28th 8124 In the Pecos Country, Jayne 3174 Tom Brown ih we he hes 4945 of Ries, | Scab Abbots : nt 
8029 *Orange and Green 8125 Julius the Street , Alger 3175 Tem Brown’s School ughes 4946 Van ashington Irvin 46 S. 
3030 *Qut on the Pampas 3126 amis Tales from Shakespeare 8176 Two: A Suey of Bnglish 4947 Romulan, Founder of see Ae a es 
3031  Rujub, the er $127 | The, Cummins Life, Pain 4948 Story of the Frozen Seas, 70 ve 
3082 Bt George tor England s1a8 574 Sento 8177 Treasure Island, Stevenson 4919 Sleepy King, The os 
8033 *Sturdy and Strong $129 Lame Prince, Mulock 3178 The Cash Boy, Alger 4950 Swiss Family Robinson 50 . 
3034 *Through the Fra 8130 Little Susie Prentiss 3179 The Y¥ Siew, Alger 4951 ee eee ens ee Found There 50 . 
3035 True to the Old Flag 8131 Little by Little, Oliver Optic 5180 The Store Boy, Alger $508 Teles Bem Shahenpewe, Charles and Mary Lamb aoe 
3036 *Under Drake’s Flag 3132 Last in the Jayne 8181 Us, Mrs. Molesworth 4953 Uncle Tom's Cabin ——— ” 
8037 *With Clive in India $133 Marjory Merton’s Corkran | 3182 very Girl, A Meade 4954 Vic; The Amomegraphy of a Fox Terrier, By Marie More 
2088 *With Lee in Virginia 3134 Malcolm the Waterboy, Henty 318s +. a. Tiber aa HFS 
SeeD uum Welds tn Canada ie = Ay ag ty, 3183 Wiser e x. Rockwood {006 Willis Jacob Abbott aes 
8040 *¥qung Buglers 8136 Rosa Carey 8185 Wizard of the 4956 William, the of England, Jaco : “ 
3041 *Young Carthaginian 3137 Girls of Meade ies J. Ry ee ied ct penda. “Jaco Abbott ons 
gor? vo Colonists, The 3138 Next Door House, Molesworth ’ 4959 Young History of the War with Spain 50 “ 
8044 *Y. a. The, | PUBLISHERS’ PRICE Per Volume 7c. Transportation payable by purchaser. | pups icueRs PRICE Per Volume 5c. Transportation payable by purchaser 
OUR SF PRICE PER COPY 19. OUR PRICE Per Volume 2ic. If ordered sent by mail or express pre- | gy PRICE Per Volume 2c. If ordered sent by mail or express pre- 
paid add lic per i or express, Pre | always order by number. paid add gc per copy. Always order by number. paid add Sc per copy. 

Freight will be paid on any order amounting to $20.00 or more or on any order which in- AN 
cludes a set of Great Americans of History described on another page. Send for complete Cata- F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMP Y; 
logue listing over 3,000 titles. Also for free booklets containing material for a Library Entertain- . 
ment, and Hints and Suggestions for raising library money. Dansville, N. Y. 
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our School Library trade 


Go0d, Cloth Bound Book 


partes apued gprytirele: Ppetreny li ong 
get these yey gga om se Hoag Spree fact that we 


were never before offered at rates so low as we are 
listing them at in our Catalogue. From the titles 
listed ©. this and oe ing page an idea of our 
y an exceptional opportunity 

Garces 7 n large quantities to supply 

and avail yourself of this opportunity to parean 


Docs whether for your personal library or that of the school. 








Each with six full 
PS? Bitdeme tints, from drawings by 
Cloth, with decorative covers. 
These are the most interesting de- 
lightful on poe of l-life 

in other — 
doings and adventures, : 
es ek toys in her 
le sleeve and = of paper 
handkerchiefs; the “Little Brown 
Cousin,” in whose home the leaves of 
the breadfruit-tree serve for plates and 
the halves of cocoanut shells for cups;The 
“Little Indian Cousin” who lives the 
free life of the forest, and the ‘Little 
Russian Cousin,” who dwells by the 
wintry Neva, are truly amp ge poor 
acters to the little cousins who read 
about them. 
By Mary Hazelten Wade 
5351 Oar Little German Cousin. 
6352 Our Little Irish Cousin. 
§353 Our Little Turkish Cousin. 
§354 Our Little Jewish Cousin. 
5355 Our Little Japanese Cousin, 
5356 Our Little Brown Cousin. 
6357 Our Little Indian Cousin. 
6358 Our Little Russian Cousin, 
5359 Our Little Cuban Cousin. 
§360 Our Little Hawiian Cousin. 
5361 Our Little Eskimo Cousin. 
5362 pe fb cere hy ee 
" §863 Our Little Porto Cousin. 
5364 Our Little African Cousin. 
oe bat of weed my 
5367 Our Little Italian Cousin. 
5368 Our Little Siamese Cousin. 
By Elizabeth Roberts MacDonald 
5369 Our Little 


By Isaac Taylor Headland 
5370 Our Little Chinese Cousin. 

PUBLISHERS’ PRICE Per Volume » 

OUR PRICE Per Volume 

Postage, Extra, Per Volume a 





Henty Books for Boys. 
By George A. Henty. 








od og ran aoe Bs on 
r from new 
type, fully illustrated, bouhd. in sarge 
assorted yee | sive tame Fnsg- A. in 
two colors and gold. 44 titles. 
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3014 ene ven, The 
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3017 Por Name and Fame 
S018 For the Temple 
3020 sin Prosdoar's Cause 
3021 *in the Reign of Terror 
3022 *In Times of Peril 
3023 *Jack Archer 
3024 *Lion of the North 
*Lion of St. Mark 
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Library Series of History and 
Biography. 





58 Titles, Ornamental Cloth Binding. 


A series of 58 titles of Biography and His- 
tory, telling of the lives of the most celebrat- 
ed persons known in all ages. Printed on ex- 
tra paper from large new type and bound 1 
substantial cloth binding, with illustrations. 

**Bio ography is the most universally pleas- 
ant, and the most universally profitable of all 
reading. Biography is the only true history.’’ 
—Cariyle. 


4801 America, History of. Butter-) 439 Lincoln, Abraham, Life of. 
4802 Alexander, the Great, Life of.|  4g31 Livingston, ** pened: Maly ot 
4803 Alfred, the Great, Life of. 4532 Lowe aul hat 'et, Wines 
et Arageh :Boncdiet,. A of) an Fisbens AL Rn, A 
ee ee ae er ae Marie Antoinette, Life of. 
ai es Jelins, Life ef] an saeer? Career of Napoleon. 
‘on Charlemnaes sae Charles the i538 Napolesn | iBonaparie, Life of. 
eee ie Christopher, Life |. 4339 Nelson, Admiral Horatio, Life 
4810 Crockett. avid, Life of. An| 4 Nettorinn _ ee Le 
4811 Cromwelly Oliver, Life of-| 4941 weibee ih sewed, Eis of 
4812 Cutean “Hernando, Life of. 4842 Pave | il, of Spain, Life of. 
- Owst War. History of./ ss iseeen General Israel, Life 
a Eutzabeth on. eects 3 ae Histor ef. Dale, : 
= Egypt. Beran Cement. oe ma t h nwt. ehn, Life of. 
An ‘Autobiograg taniey “Henry M., Life of. 
mer i The ¢ Great. Life of. 447 Spain. History of. Harrison. 
4818 Garibaldi, General, Life of.| “ Switzerland, History of. 
4819 Grant, Ulysses, S., Life of. Taylor, Bayard. Life of. 
oe oo (The Martyr Spy). a waghinssem George, an 2 
4821 Magee}, tb “the fprthecinian, pe ve Saat e e es 
a awit ata: ety 4853 Wet see of. Kenned ‘ 
ist India. istgry ot. Fendi 4854 hair’ aap The Conqueror, Lite 
mio Hy fe of.) 4855 witem, 3 The Silent, Life of. 
‘sz ap Sy ieee Tite ar | 458 Welsey, Cs Cardinal, Life of. 
4828 Josephine, Empress of France. 4857 Weader er Stories ef History. 
4829 Lafayette, Marquis de, Life of. 4858 Wonder | Stories of Travel. 





baie payable by purchaser. 
If erdered sent by mail or express pre- 
paid add 12e per copy. 


PUBLISERS? Price Per Volume $1.00 
OUR PRICE Per Volume 42 
Always order by number. 








Young America Library. 


This Series of books for boys contains 
many titles not commonly listed at a 
— price. We feel icularly 
ortunate in being able to offer them to 
our customers on such favorable terms. 
Gocd, clear type, good paper, neat 
substantial cloth bindings are dis- 
tinctive features. 








5023 Jinny and His Partners. Otis. 
50244 Josiah in New York, Otis. 
505 Jungle Fugitives, The. Ellis. 
5026 ne orgocke “se History of 
5027 Marion. The Patriot Hero. ’Briga- 
dier-General Horry 
5028 Old Mitohorz st a Se Mero of New 
5001 fer Workin ig Bove. re) 
5002 Bagulahed Ame Tieas Ora-| 5029 Old fropaides the Hero of Tripo- 
liand ward 8. Ellis. 
5003 Down a4 the Rie Grande.| 5030 Orators: of the American 
evolution. 
5004 Eminent Americans. Lossing. 5031 Palmer Cox’s Brownie Book. 
5005 rain Boy, The. Alger. 5032 Paul Sones. the a) Hero of 
5006 Ethan Allen and the Green 76. Lieut. J. T. Burd 
Mountain Heroes of ’76.| 5033 Paul, the Peddler. Alger. 
DePuy. 5034 Phil, the Fiddler. A) 
5007 Famous American Raval Com- 5085 Ralph Raymond’s Heir. Alger. 
panders. ward 8. 5036 Rifle Rangers. . Reid. 
5008 Fighter of To-Day, A. S canfeld. 5037 Six Rights in a Block-House. 
5009 Floating Yisinnd. Verne. tson. 
5011 yh to Manhood.;| 5038 Slow and Sure. 
(Life of Franklin.) Thayer. 5039 Stories Le the Ad pondacks. 
5012 ‘ottage to Castle. The You 
Story hs gg Inventor of} 5040 Stories ‘ofthe Railroad. Hill. 
Printing. EC. Pea Pearson, 5041 Success and [ts Achievers. 
5013 Farm House to White} 542 Tact, rue Principle. 
ington) oo ae king. DManil in the Phi 
nD ia aking Manila: or in the - 
5014 White lipines with Dewey. we — 
House. (Life. of Garfield.) 5044 Tales of the Telegraph. B 
5045 True Stories of ‘he Babe of 
5015 From r Home to White ashington. 
House. (Life of Lincoln.) | 5046 Wasnt uinates and His Gen- 
ley. 
5016 From “‘Pameery to White | 5047 Winning the Victoria Cross. 
} ay (Life of Ulysses 8. cm 
‘ rant. 5048 with mbus in America. 
5017 Fun w with Magic. Brunel. 5049 With Cortez in Mexico. Falk- 
5018 Giraffe Hunters. Reid. enhorst. 
5019 plenry. Patrick, Life or. 5050 Whe Pimarre im Peru. Falken- 
5020 Indoor Games and Amuse- 
ain I ment . Chevelesd. 5051 Young Acrobat. igus. ae 
n the Forecastle. 5052 Young sraeer e; or, the 
5022 In the cneme with Seqeea © a eal the North, 
Tale of Cuban Liberty. Carril Re 
PUL PRICE Per Volume 75 net yale purchaser. 
OUR Price Per Volume 2 U eso a — pre- 
Always order by number, 
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The St. Nicholas Series 
for Boys and Girls. 


35 Volumes. Ornamental 
Profusely Illustrated. 


These books have been a from the 
pular authors, 
at high prices. 
The stories are narrated in a readable style, 
and are deeply interesting in themselves; 
sunny and thoroughly wholesome, profusely 
illustrated, and are awa adapted to sup- 
boys and girls. 


writings of a large number of 
many -having been publish 


ply attractive reading for 


4601 Ali Baba and the ont? 
Thieves, 4 Other Sto: 

Browales, = and 

Ca thao ' froratio Ewing. 


ain ratcene Voyage. 

arvin M. Ta: 

Cageree. =o ‘te ie, Castle, The. 

Children’s Hour, The. Mrs. 

Christie’s Old Organ. Mrs. 
Walton. 

Cleskee the Stairs, The. Alice 


Fannie E. Newberry. 
Louise de 


Mrs. Moies- 


Mrs. 
12 Four Little ‘Minekteis. Rosa 
Mulholland. 


Hnpting a the Shark, The. 
‘arroll 
Seqsten’s | First Prayer. Hesba 


Strette 
set “the, Golden River, 
as. 


Last of the ¢ Huggermugeers, 


The. 
617 Litsio. on | Portrait, The. Mrs. 


Rete Lice By - pg and other 
Tales. rs, Ew 
PUBLISHERS’ PRICE ne ‘Volume 75 
OUR PRICE Per Volume 24 
Always order by number, 
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Commande. 
pos wea Flanders, A. 


Gtrte ‘and I, The. 


Grandmother Dear. 
Moles’ 


bees 
EBs 





Cloth. 





4619 
4620 
4621 


Marian and Dorothy. Annie K 
Armstrong. 
on = Jane Papers, The 
Mise 
io by 


rate Flower.” 
Rapstty. Rs Bunny. 


Mission and 
the author of 


Clara 
Nurubera Stove, The. Louise 
de la Kem 
Nurse Heatherdale’s Story 
irs. Moleswor 
Pen's Venture. "EI irton W right 
Peterand Tom. Belle 8, Cragin 


4622 
4623 
4624 


4625 
4626 


4627 ra aee His Father. Ismay 
O18 
#23 Playmates. L. T. Meade, 
4629 Peque Ng oy Sydney. Geraldine 
oc 
4630 Rady cod Babette. Hans © 
4631 Stn hereto Princesses. Mrs. E 
ren 
4632 Thirteen Little Black Pigs, 
and ee Stories. Mrs. Moles 
wort 


Troubles of Tatters, and Other 
Stories. Alice Talwyn Morris, 
Waa, Lea and Dardy. James 


4633 
4634 
4635 Whispering Winds, The. Mary 


Transportation payable by purchaser 
If ordered sent by mail or express pre 
paid add Lic per copy. 





The Alger Series For Boys. eal 


The authors of this series of stories are a 


Font nf 


passport, as every youngster knows, to hours fie 


of the keenest delight and enjoyment in scenes 
A more judi- 
cious selection of spirited stories for boys it 
would be hard to find than the following list, f 
realizing this, should provide 
Paper, print, 
Illuminated 
covers make them especially attractive. 


of stirring life and adventure. 


and parents, 
these books for them. 
binding are of good quality. 


Adrift in the Wilds, Ellis. 


Ben Bruce. Alger. 
Bernard Brook’s Adventures. 
Alger. 
42044 Boy Cruisers. The. Rathborne. 
4205 Boy Explerers, The. Prentice. 
426 Budd Boyd’s Triumph. Chip- 
man, 
Captain Kidd’s Gold, Fitts. 
Captured by Apes. Prentice. 
4 passares by ° ag pee 
astaways, 7 
nm, the Newsbey, Alger, 
Debt of Honor, A. Alger. 
2138 Errand Bey, The, Alger. 


4201 
4202 
4203 





4214 Falling in with Fortune. 
4215 Brank Fowler, the Cash Boy. 
ger. 

4216 Guy Harris, the Runaway. 
Castlemon. 

4217 Island Treasure, The. Con- 
verse. 

4218 Jack, The Hunchback. Otis. 

4219 Jaunt Threagh Java. Ellis. 

? Jerry, the Backwoods Boy. 

4221 Joe’s Luck. Alger. 

4222 Julian Mortimer. Castlemon. 

4223 tat 

PUBLISHERS’ PRICE Per Volume $1.00 

OUR PRICE Per Volume 40 

Always order by number. 


and (yay 





424 Lost inthe Canyon, Calhoun. 

423 Lostinthe Rockies. Ellis. 

4226 Mark Mason's Victory. Alger 

4227 Nelson, the eweOre 

4228 Out for Busin 

4229 Rey Gilbert's. ‘Search. Chip 
man, 

4230 Runaway Brig, A. Otis. 

4231 Search for the Silver City 
The, Otis. 

4232 Slate Picker, The. Prentice. 

4233 Tom Temple's Career, Alger 

4234 Tom Thatcher's Fortane, A) 
ger. 

4235 Tom, the Bootblack. Alger. 

4236 Tom, the Lean ay Hill, 

4237 Tom Turner’s Legacy. Alger 

4238 Tony, the Hero, —_ 

4259 Train Boy. The. 

420 Treasure-Finders, A The. Otis 

4241 Feqgeere_¢ of Cocos Island, 

4242 Wegemed on Spider Island. 

4243 Yankee Lad’s Plack, A. Chip 

man, 

424 Veung Cap ain Jack. 

445 Young Hero, A, Ellis 

446 Young Scout. The, Ellis 


4247 Young Whaler, The. Coomer 
Transportation payable by purchaser 
If ordered sent by mail or express pre 


paid add 12c per copy. 


Seventeen Alger Bargains. 


The following seventeen titles of Alger books, 
Alger, Jr., we are enabled to offer at very liberal prices. 


all by Horatic 
They 


will be recognized as embracing some of the best titles from the 
pen of this famous writer of books for boys. They are cheap in 
price only. Paper, print, binding, etc., are of good quality. 


4251 Bound te Rise. 
4252 
4253 
4254 





Ralph epusete Heir. 
OUR PRICE Per Volume 27c. 


Not over ten copies to any one person. 
Always order by number. 


Risen from the Ranks, 

Slow and Sare. 

Strive and Sacceed. 

Store! Boy, The. 

Strong and Steady. 

Try and Trust. 

Young Acrobat, The. 

4267 Young Outlaw, The. 
Transportation payable by purchaser 
If ordered sent by mail or express pre 
paid add lic per copy. 





Ask about our plans for assisting schools to procure books for 


the library. 


sure te succeed in any locality. 


We can suggest several plans, 


sume of which are 
Read preceding page, es- 


pecially notes at top and bottom. 
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WING PIANOS 


Are Sold Direct from the Factory---and in No Other Way 


YOU SAVE FROM 
$75 TO $200. 


When ‘you buy a Wing Piano, 
you buy at wholesale. You pay 
the actual cost of making it with 
only our wholesale profit added. 
Whien you buy a piano, as many 
still do—at retail—you pay the / 
retail dealer’s store rent and other | 
expenses. You pay his profit and 
the commission or salary of the 
agents or salesmen he employs— 
all these on top of what the dealer 
himself has to pay to the manufac- 
turer. The retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL---Anywhere. 


We Pay Freight. No Money in Advance. 


We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United States on trial 
without asking for any advance payment or deposit. We pay the freight 
and all other charges in advance. There is nothing to be paid either before 
‘the piano is sent or when it is received. If the piano is not satisfactory 
after 20 days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our expense. 
You pay us nothing and are under no more obligation to keep the piano than 
if you were examining it at our factory. There can be absolutely no risk or 
expense to you. 

Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we say. Onur system is 
so perfect that we can, without any trouble, deliver a piano in the smallest 
town in any part of the United States just as easily as we can in New York 
City, and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and without any- 
thing being paid in advance or on arrival either for freight or any other 
expense. We take old pianos and organs in exchange. A guarantee for 12 
years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship, or material is given 
with every Wing Piano. 


SMALL EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 






Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo, 


have been manufactured and sold. They are rec-| —The tones of any or all of these instruments 
ommended by seven Governors of States, by mu- | May be reproduced perfectly by any ordinary play- 
sicial collezes and scliools, by prominent orchestra | €r On the plano by means of our Instrumental 


leaders, music teachers and musicians. Thousands | Attachment. This improvement is patented by us 
of these pianos are in your own State, some of | and cannot be had in any otber piano, 


them undoubtediy in your very neighborhood, WING ORGANS are made wit 
Our catalogue contai is names and addresses, care and sold in the same ay tee Wing Pianos 


Separate organ catalogue sent on request 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 


If You Intend to Buy a Piano, No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by experts. It tells 
about the different materials used in the different parts of a piano; the way the different 
parts are put together; what causes pianos to get out of order, and, in fact, is a complete 
encyclopedia. It makes the sclection of a piano easy. If read carefully, it will make you 

a judge of tone, action, workmanship and finish. It tells 
you how to test a piano and how to tell good from bad. 
It isabsolutely the only book of its kind ever pub- 
lished, It contains 156 large pages and hundreds 
of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. 
Its name is “The Book of Complete Informa- 
tion About Pianos.” We send it free to any 
one wishing to buy a piano. All you have 
todo isto send us your name and ad- 
dress. 


Send a Postal To-Day while you 
think of it, just giving your name and 
address, Or send us the attached cou- 
pon, and the valuable book of infor- 
mation, also full particulars about 
the WING PIANO, with prices, 
terms of payment, ete., will be 
Sent to you promptly by mail, 

























356-571 Ww, 13th 
St, New York 


Send to the name and 
arldress written velow, 
the Bok of Compiete In- 
Jormation abont Pianos, 
also prices and terms of 
payment on Wing Pranos, 
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350-37 1 West 13th St., New York. 
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Summer School at Home. 
HIGH GRADE QUALIFICATIONS 


Are demanded in every occupation, trade and profession. Advancement 
means ability to fill a position better than the person at your side. Many 
desire to prepare for better and more lucrative positions who cannot afford 
to stop earning and devote from one to four years to preparation. This is 
not necessary because we can prepare you duriug the Spring and Summer 
by means of our Courses by Mail, - so that you can secure a better certificate 
and a better school this autumn. 


Names of Courses. 


Normal Course (26 weeks), Advanced Normal Course (26 weeks), Scien- 
tific Course (26 weeks), Students Course (13 weeks), Drawing Courses (12 
weeks), Penmanship Courses (13 weeks each), Bookkeeping Courses (13 
and 26 weeks), Shorthand Courses (25 weeks), Commercial Arithmetic 
Course (13 weeks), Commercial Law Course (13 weeks), Letter Writing 
Course (13 weeks), Spelling Course (13 weeks), Special Courses (13 and 26 


weeks). 
Brief Description. 


The Normal Course treats of Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, History, 
Physiology, Civil Government, and Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

The Advanced Normal Course treats of Algebra, Geometry, Physical 
Geography, Rhetoric, Literature, Theory and Practice of Teaching, and 
nae ong 

he Scientific Course treats of General History, Astronomy, Chemistry, 
Botany , Physics, Zoology, and History of Education. 

The Students Course treats of the elementary parts of Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, Geography, History, Physiology. 

Complete Information of all our Courses Given in Catalog. 
Send for it. 


RATES OF TUTION 


Not Good After July 1, 1905. 








COURSE CASH . eT ee 
Normal—26 weeks $ 10.00 $ 12.00 
Advanced Normal—26 weeks 10.00 12.00 
Scientific—_26 weeks 10.00 12.00 
Either of the Above—13 weeks 6.00 7.00 
Students—13 weeks 6.00 7,00 
Drawing—12 weeks 6.00 7 00 
Penmanship—13 weeks 6.00 7.00 
Bookkeeping—Initiatory (13 weeks) 10.00 12.00 
Bookkeeping—Complete (26 weeks) 18.00 20.00 
Shorthand—Complete 12,00 14 00 
Commercial Arithmetic 6 00 7.00 
Commercial Law 6.00 7.00 
Letter Writing 6 00 7.00 
Spelling 5.00 6.00 


Rates Will be Increased July 1, 1905. 


We stated in the March Normal Instructor that the rates would be increased 
April 1; but on account of delay in preparing our new catalog we have de- 
cided to continue the rates as given above, to July 1st. The Rates on all 
Courses after that date will be increased 50 per cent. If you enroll on the 
installment plan the payment with application is $3.00 for any Course ex- 
cept Bookkeeping and Shorthand. The first payment on either of these 
Courses is $6.00. . 


Better Than School 


After completing the Normal and Drawing Courses I suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a Second Grade Certificate with ease. 
In my opinion, anyone can obtain a more thorough and com- 
prenensive idea of a subject by correspondence than is poss- 
ible by actual attendance at a resident school or college. 
WILLIAM E. DoRSON, 

Gowanda, N: Y. 





Feb. 21, ’05. 
Better Than High School 


It is with the greatest of pleasure I recammend the A. C. 
N. to anyone desiring a better education. By taking the /{ 
Normal Course I feel better qualified to take the examination [F 
for a second grade certificate. I have received more instruc- 
tion from the 26 weeks’ Course by Mail than I did in the 
same time spent at the High School. Anyone cannot make 
a better investment than by taking a Conrse from the A. C. N. 


CARRIE EsTEs, Farmington, Mo. 


Equal to Two Years in High School 


The Courses I pursued were of as great benefit as two years’ 





Feb, 9, ‘05. 


High School work. To those unable to attend a Normal, 
the work is invaluable both as an aid in working for higher 


grade certificates, and in general broadening of thé mind. 
JOSEPHINE WORKS, 


South Dayton, N. Y. 





Feb. 6, ’05. 
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age Instructor Plans for the Coming School 
Year. 


Normal Instructor wishes all of its readers a 
pleasant, restful, profitable vacation. May September 
find you thoroughly refreshed and ready for work. 

We thank you for your kind co-operation this past 
school year. Your helpful suggestions and words of 
commendation are much appreciated. 

Thinking that you would like to know something of 
our plans for next year, we give you a brief outline of 
them. We shall seek to secure the best possible ma- 
terial and our one desire is to make each issue of 
NorMAL INsTRUCTOR better than the preceding 
one. In giving you the outline of next year’s work 
we will begin with our School Arts and Crafts Depart- 
ment. We can promise you each month for this 
department an article by some prominent instructor 
of this subject. Frederick Whitney, Teacher of Draw- 
ing in the Salem Normal School, whose article on 
Illustrative Drawing appears in this issue, has prepared 
‘a second article which will appear in the September 
‘issue. James Hall, Teacher of Art in the Ethical Cul- 
ture School New York City and President of the 
Eastern Art Association, has promised two articles for 
this department on Life Drawing and Figure Drawing. 
Fred H. Daniels, Superintendent of Drawing in 
Springfield, Mass., has promised two articles. Miss 
Elizabeth Buckingham, Director of Drawing, Nashua, 
N. H., Miss Amy Rachel Whittier of the Lowell Nor- 
mal School and Asa G. Randall, Director of Manual 
Training in Fitchburg Mass., have also promised 
articles for this department. The remaining issues 
will be filled with articles written by teachers of equal 
prominence in the Art educational world. 

Miss Mary B. Grubb, who prepared the page of black- 
board drawings given in this issue, has promised to 
prepare a similar page each month. She will also 
furnish anything else in the line of blackboard draw- 
ings we may require. Miss Grubb ranks high as an 
authority on Art for the school-room and we consider 
ourselves very fortunate to have secured her services. 

We feel sure that our Department of Mathematics 
will contain material that cannot fail to be a real help 
to you. The department is in charge of Edson M. 
Mills, A. M., M. Ph., Professor of Mathematics Ohio 
Teachers’ College, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, 
who is a mathematical enthuiast and an expert. This 
subject is often dreaded by teachers and for that reason 
we have been very particular to arrange something 
especially practical and helpful. Professor Mills will 
solve difficult problems sent to the Problems Solved 
Department and will answer questions regarding the 
best methods of teaching difficult subjects in Mathe- 
matics. The Graded Drill Problems for this depart- 
ment are prepared under his supervision and are prob- 
lems which have actually been used in the school- 
toom. Professor Mills will prepare several practical 
articles of a similar nature to the one given in this 
issue and other authorities for the teaching of Mathe- 
matics will also prepare helpful articles. 

Mrs. Inez McFee, the well-known educational 
writer, is preparing a series of practical articles on 
Physical Training and Hygiene to be published in 
NorMAL INSTRUCTOR next year. 

The Department of History this year will be in 
charge of Dr. S. D. Fess, the popular Institute and 
University Extension Lecturer, and we can promise our 
readers something especially helpful in this line. 

The subject of Civics will receive attention also. 
We are working on a plan that will result in something 
unusually practical for the teaching of this subject. 

The Geography Department will contain a series of 
illustrated articles on the Industries similar to the 





article on “Wheat published in this issue. _It will also 
contain articles from leading authorities upon the best 
methods of teaching Geography. 

A skillful writer who is especially interested in this 
subject is now taking notes for NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR 
in one of the leading schools of this country in the 
latest methods of teaching Ethics, In this school the 
subject is taught by special teachers and the report of 
the work done there is sure to be interesting. Another 
writer whose stories are accepted in our best magazines 
is preparing some special Ethical stories for this de- 
partment and working on collections of Ethical Memory 
Gems for it. 

We are arranging some particularly practical, attrac- 
tive work for our English Department. This work will 
be prepared by a teacher who has lately written an 
exceptionally helpful text book on this subject. 

The Department of Pedagogy will be a regular feat- 
ure in NoRMAL INsTRUCTOR this year. Dr. Roark, 
whose article on Nature Study appears in this depart- 
ment in this issue, will furnish several educational 
articles for thisdepartment. Dr. Roark is a recognized 
authority on the subject of Pedagogy and his work is 
sure to be helpful. We can promise you a fine article 
each month. 

We are planning for a series of articles dealing with 
educational questions of general interest, These. arti- 
cles will be prepared by State Superintendents, County 
Superintendents and City Superintendents. Hon. Fas- 
sett A. Cotton, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of Indiana, will furnish an article7on Centralization 
for our September issues. 

We are arranging with a Normal School specialist 
on Elementary Science for a series of practical articles 
upon Elementary Science for NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 

We want to call especial attention to our Nature 
Study Department in this June issue and to say that 
material for this department will be equally valuable 
this coming year, 

The Help-One-Another-Club, which from the first 
has been an unusually -popular feature, will be con- 
tinued throughout the year under the leadership of its 
efficient President, Mrs. Jean Halifax. 

The Department of Answers to Queries which has 
been a popular feature for so long, will be continued 
this coming year under the same management. 

Miss Grace B. Faxon's Department of Expression 
has won for itself many words of commendation and 
those who have appreciated it in the past will be glad 
to know that Miss Faxon will continue her work dur- 
ing the coming year. 

NORMAL INSTRUCTOR has always taken a great deal 
of pains to furnish an abundance of material for 
special day exercises and this year more attention than 
ever will be paid to the Departments of Entertainment 
and Pieces to Speak. 

We call attention to the page of music in this June 
issue and will say that it is our purpose to continue 
this feature throughout the coming year. There seems 
to be a demand for original music and we shall seek 
to supply that demand. We have arranged with Supt. 
T. B. Weaver of Prospect, Oliio, to furnish this page. 
If you have any poems which you wish set to music, 
you are invited to send them to Superintendent Weaver. 

Perhaps no department of NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR 
has ever been more popular than Methods, Aids and 
Devices, and this year we plan to make it even more 
attractive. We have several good things planned for 
it. One of them will be a series of articles written 
by a practical teacher, giving an account of helpful 
suggestions culled while visiting different schools. 
It is always pleasant to know of what is really being 
done by other teachers and this series of articles will 
give teachers that information. Miss Faxon has also 





promised for this department an article of special 
interest written in response to her inquiry made in tlie 
Department of Expression sometime ago for an account 
of different forms of special day exercises observed in 
different schools. This will an account of 
work actually done. 

We are greatly pleased at the interest shown in the 
Department of Educational News and Notes. We shall 
continue it throughout the coming year and hope to 
have your co-operation. 

Each issue of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR this coming 
year will contain reviews of the latest books that are 
of interest to teachers. the latest 
magazines giving lists of the articles of special interest 
to teachers. This: list of articles will be prepared by 
a practical teacher who will examine all the leading 
magazines and make note of any article which she 
thinks will be of interest to teachers especially as sup- 
plementary work for Geography and History. 

We feel sure that the material which will appear in 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR this coming year will be the 
best that has ever appeared in any educational maga- 
zine. It will all be written according to the latest and 
best approved authorities on teaching. 


also be 


Also reviews of 





National Educational Association. 


The general sessions of the National Educational 
Association to be held at Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove, New Jersey, July 3 to 7, has an excellent pro- 
gramme and will be held at a delightful place. The 
seashore is always at its best in July and Asbury Park 
and Ocean Grove have long been noted for their 
charms. We print the following programme for the 
benefit of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR readers: 

Monday, July 3,—8 P. M. Address of welcome, 
Edward C. Stokes, Governor of New Jersey; Presi- 
dent’s annual address, William H. Maxwell, City 
Superintendent of Schools, New York City; The 
Future of Teachers’ Salaries, William T. Harris, United 
States Commissioner of Education; The Uses of Edu- 
cational Museums, F. J. Skiff, Director, Field Colum- 
bian Museum, Chicago, I[1l.; Discussion: Henry Sny- 
der, Superintendent of Schools, Jersey City, MN. J., J. 
W. Carr, Superintendent of Schools, Anderson, In- 
diana, 

Tuesday, July 4, 1905,—3 P. M. The Standards of 
Local Administiation, George B. McCellan, Mayor of 
the City of New York; The Nation's Educational Pur- 
pose, Andrew S. Draper, State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, New York: Amercian Idealism, Edwin A. 
Alderman, President, University of Virginia; Discus- 
sion: Livingston C. Lord, Superintendent of Schools, 
Charleston, Illinois, James A. Foshay, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Wednesday, July 5, 1905—8 P. M. Child Labor and 
Compulsory Education—The School Aspect, George H. 
Martin, Secretary, State Board of Education, Massa- 
chusetts; Cliild Labor and Compulsory Education- 
The Social and Legal Aspect, Franklin H. Giddings, 
Professor of Sociology, Columbia University; The 
Immigrant Child, Julia Richman, District Superin- 
tendent, New York City; Discussion: George V. 
Conley, Superintendent of Schools, Boston, Mass., 
William M. Slaton, Principal, Boys’ High School, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Thursday, July 6, 1905,—8 P. M. 
in The Grades, Lorenzo D. Harvey, Superintendent of 
Schools, Menomonie, Wis.; The Practical Utility of 
Manual and Technical Training, William Barclay Par- 
sons, Chief Engineer, New York Subway; The KEcon- 
omic Importance of Trade Schools, Frank A. Vanderlip, 
Vice-President, National City Bank, New York City; 
Discussion: A. B. Blodgett Superintendent of 
Schools, Syracuse, N. Y., F H. Frederick, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Sh Pinter Ohio. 

Friday, July 7, 1905,—2 P. M. Address, 
Roosevelt, President of the United States; Response: 
Mover—John R. Kirk, Superintendent of Schools, 
Kirksville, Mo., Seconder—Katherine D. Blake, Prin- 
cipal,, P. S. No. 6, New York City; Report of the 
Committee on Resolutions, E., Oram Lyte, Principal, 
State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 
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The Rural School Then and Now. 


By Nathan C. Schaeffer, Supt. of Public Instruction, 
, Pennsylvania. 


ANY OF those who are enthusiastic over the 
progress which the schools have made in the 
last fifty years, represent the rural school of 

Siege to-day as ideal in comparison with the rural 

schools of by-gone days. 

Wholesale praise and wholesale condemnation in 
educational affairs are always out of place. Many 
schools are better than the school system to which they 
belong, and many others are much worse than they 
should be with the advantages of the system under 
which they are administered. 

The mere fact that Christopher Dock taught in the 
eighteenth century, is evidence enough to show that 
there were good rural schools in the days of our great 
grandfathers. The fact thatso many of the leading men 
of our day. have come from the tarm, speaks volumes 
for the rural schools of bygone days. Life on the farm 
cultivates many of the habits and virtues which are 
indispensable to the highest success; but, if the farm 
is not supplemented by a good school, it becomes the 
graveyard of talent. Trace the career of these men to 
the frontal source of their ambition, and you invariably 
find a teacher who could kindle a light in the soul of 
the pupil. It must be admitted that many a teacher in 
the rural schools of the olden days could not strike a 
light anywhere. In spite of examinations and Normal 
Schools lifeless teachers continually reappear in the 
schools, the Colleges and the Universities of every age 
and clime. 

The rural school houses in which many of the men 
and women of our day got their first instruction, are 
easily described. Four windows, one door, benches 
without backs, and too high for little feet to touch the 
floor, few books and a few primitive appliances for teach- 
ing—these were characteristic of the schools of those 
days. 

The centralized country schools of our day present a 
strong contrast to these primitive conditions. The 
pupils are conveyed in covered wagons; their conduct 
and conversation is under the observation of a con- 
scientous driver; the children are not exposed to the 
inclement weather; the school rooms are heated and 
ventilated by the latest methods. The books and ap- 
pliances for teaching are of the latest and best. The 
seats and desks are marvels of comfort and beauty. 
Instead of looking forward to the scheol with fear and 
trembling, the children look upon the modern rural 
school as the place to which they best like to go. 
They no longer go there ‘‘to sit and wait for school to 
let out,’’ but they long for itas a place where light 
and leve reign supreme. 

It has not always been thusin the rural school, nor 
is it so everywhere at the persent time. Christopher 
Dock, the author of the first American treatises on edu- 
cation, was opposed to the use of the rod; and he could 
govern without resorting to corporal punishment. But 
many of those who taught in his day, could not govern 
by his mild methods and with his gentle manners, 
They inflicted many forms of injustice and even torture. 
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In a Pennsylvania school which the writer's father 
attended when a mere lad, one of the older boys grap- 
pled with the teacher who had been cruel to another 
little boy. The teacher fell in the scrimmage. My 
father, in fright, jumped out of the window; the 
other pupils followed; and that was the end of the 
school for that year. Today milder metliods prevail in 
well nigh all of our rural schools. 

In some country districts a process of ‘‘inbreeding’’ 
has been going on for generations. The directors can 
not get teachers who have been trained in a high 
school, or a Normal school. The maximum of taxation 
allowed by law does not suffice to pay the minimum 
salary for more than six months. If the young teacher 
can save enough money to get a little training at some 
higher institution of learning, he gets a school where 
they pay better wages—it is a misnomer to use the word 
saiary in such cases—and another beginner takes the 
place. 

All the progressive young peope leave home to seek 
a livelihood,—sometimes a fortune, in the cities. The 
number of people in many sections of our country has 
been decreasing for several decades; the bulk of the 
money appropriated by the State for school purposes, 
flows to the centers of population. If there were not 
some virtue in contact with the soil, these rural dis- 
tricts would breed a peasant class of the most limited 
attainments. 

In some respects the rural school has advantages not 
found elsewhere. The great book of Nature is always 
at hand and can be opened for the benefit of the pupil 
at any hour of the day. The power of initiative has 
not been crushed out by the details of a school organ- 
ization that remind one of the most tyrannical political 
machine. There are not a few educators who dream of 
the day when the children will be conveyed from the 
crowded cities to schools on the outside where all the 
advantages of the rural scliool can be combined with 
correct grading, c'se supervision and the latest and 
best methods of instruction. 

If this is ever accomplished, the rural school will 
then be as far in advance of the schools of the present 
day as are our best schools in advance of those which 
flourished half a century ago 





The Township Institute. 
By Supt. Henry G. Williams, A. M., Bellaire, Ohio. 


The Township Institute is really an organization of 
recent birth. It is doing a great service to the thou- 
sands of teachers in village and country districts 
throughout the country. There is still too much iso- 
lated, hap-hazard teacliing in rural districts. Teachérs 
need supervision; if they cannot have supervision, 
they should have at least that healthy stimulus that 
comes from organized effort to reach a common goal, 
that impetus given by competition, that stirring up that 
comes from an exchange of views asto means of 
instruction and ends to be obtained. These things are 
the direct outgrowth of the good Township Institute. 

So long as teachers feel that their only duties are to 
get a one-year certificate, to teach simply what is in 
the text-book of the pupil, and to conduct their own 
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schools on a basis of isolation from all other schools, 
just so long will the profession of teaching be held in 
disrepute by many of the brightest minds in their 
communities. My observation and experience, both 
somewhat extensive, convinced me that a large per. 
centage of teachers still have but a faint conception of 
what teaching really should be, and what their duties 
_to the profession are. Probably the weakest point in 
the preparation of young persons for the profession is 
the failure to realize that there are certain fundamental 
principles underlying all true education whicli they 
must thoroughly master and absorb into their lives 
before they can really begin to teach. They fail to get 
that breadth of view, that well-grounded knowledge of 
the fundamental principles underlying the presentation 
of the subjects to be taught, the laws of mindgrowth 
and developement, and the consequent laws governing 
presentation of knowledge—food for this gruwth. 

This state of indifference is largely due to the fact 
that there are not enough state normal training schools 
where teachers can learn how to teach, under the di- 
fection of competent educators, with classes of chil- 
dreh under instruction ; also to the fact that there has 
never been any united effort upon the part of teachers 
themselves to effect perfect organizations through 
which teachers may be induced to work in unison, and 
thereby so elevate their own standards of excellence 
and professional ideals, that all the world would be 
compelled to recognize the work of the teacher as of 
the highest professional character. Ideally, I presume 
the latter is impossible. 

The advantages to be gained by local teachers’ 
organizations are at once patent to every thinking 
teacher. Show me the teacher who owns but few 
books, reads no educational journals, reads but little if 
any educational literature of any kind, and takes no 
particular interest in teachers’ gatherings, and I will 
show you a fossil teacher, and a poor school. It is not 
likely that many such teachers will read this article, 
for they are not subscribers to educational journals. 
They do not usually hear the criticisms upon their 
work and professional spirit, because they do not attend 
educational gatherings where such things are exposed. 

We may each be able to gather much from the ex- 
periences and inspirations of other fellow-laborers. 
Allow me, then, to suggest the following points to 
apply to the work of township institutes: 

1. Each teacher should be willing to do as much 
eatnest work as thon* expects of every other teaclier. 
Do not expect the President, the Secretary, the Commit- 
tee, or one or two other teachers to do all the talking, 
write all the papers, conduct all ‘the lessons, or lead 
all the discussions. The ideas comprising the stock in 
trade of even tlie best teacher may become a little 
monotonous when a single voice is heard too ‘often. 
What is wanted is an active co-partnership of volun- 
teers. A member of any organization will receive in 
the proportion thon* gives. You could not expect to 
get from an association something for nothing. You 
could not expect to draw from a bank what you had 
not put into it. 

2. Personal experiences accurately and graphically 
expressed should have a place in each course of work 
laid out. Let this be in the nature of brief discussions 
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of experiences, plans, difficulites, ete. There will 
giways be midnights and hours of perplexities for 
every teacher. Seek light to illumine these places. 

g. The actual presentation of school subjects, the 
practical methods of recitation, should receive promi- 
pent attention in such a course of work. Every method 
of instruction should be measured by the standard of 
tme pedagogical law. Many so-called methods are 
only hindrances to the growth of the child-mind: The 
laws of mind-growth are logical laws, and methods of 
instruction should be tested accordingly. Method- 
ology, then, should receive quite a good deal of at- 
tention in all such teachers’ institutes. 

4. A systematic course in the study of Applied 
Psychology, Pedagogy, History of Education, or 
Theory and Practice should form a prominent feature 
of a Township Institute. I most heartily recommend 
the various state Reading Circles. Even one book a 
year in one of these branches carefully studied and 
discussed in class will open up the way to a course of 
professional reading that will make the teachers of the 
township worth more money, and eventually enable 
them to prove that they are worth more money. 

5. Lastly, do not get the idea that all this trouble 
and work will not pay. The teacher who has not time 
to make this professional preparation has not time to 
teach school—the. time belongs to some one else. 
Resolve to make your services extremely valuable to 
your community. If you do nothing this year to make 
your services more valuable next year how can you 
hope to increase you salary? 

*This is the new pronoun. (See Standard Diction- 
ary). Used in the singular number, common gender, 
‘and declined as follows: Nom. ¢hon; poss., thons; 
obj., ‘hon ; compound, nom. and obj., ¢honself. 


Intelligent Use of Books in the School- 
room. 
By Supt. H. E. Kratz. 


Books are the chief tools used in the school-room. 
Their intelligent use should be carefully taught every 
pupil. Since pupils begin largely the study of books 
in the third and fourth grades, special attention should 
be given in these grades so that right habits of study 
be formed. 

1. Teach pupils to regard books as delightful com- 

panions deserving their best treatment and care. 
Teachers should always manifest a high regard and 
loving care for books, never mistreating one, as in 
doubling backs together, defacing the pages, etc. Talk 
to the children about the faithful service books render 
us, etc. Lead them to see that the thought- 
ful, wise use of books will continue their education 
and development after they have left the school- 
room. 
2. Teach pupils that mere memorizing of words 
without grasping the thought is valueless, even harm- 
ful. Time should be taken to image or picture the 
thought whenever possible, e. g., when the word lake 
is seen that its image flashes across the mind, or when 
a process is described, as in a rule, that a picture of 
the process is seen by the mind’s eye. 

3. Teach pupils to concentrate every energy on 
the comprehension of the thoughts expressed. This 
will mean effort in two directions ; shutting out foreign 
influences, and centering all the powers of the mind 
upon the paragraph under consideration. Sights and 
sounds are necessarily obtrusive and pupils need such 
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careful training to be able to shut them out while try- 
ing to study. Not recognizing that there is any dan- 
ger, they permit their thoughts to wander away, in- 
dulge in ‘‘wool gathering,’’ and soon the habit of 
dawdling is fastened upon them. Let it be said with 
the strongest emphasis, herein lies the possibility of a 
pupil’s success or failure. Concentration of effort is 
essential to success. Foster it. Better ten minutes 
earnest study than sixty minutes dawdling. 

4. Teach pupils to perceive quickly the essential or 
leading thoughts of a paragraph. Pupils are inclined 
to swallow paragraphs en masse, or expend the same 
effort on unessentials as on essentials. The habit of 
wise discrimination should be formed so that only 
essentials be retained and the memory freed from the 
great burden of non-essentials. 

5. Teach pupils to think independently and vigor- 
ously, to put this and that in their relations, to look 
for causes and effects. The significance of a fact does 
not lie in itself, but in its relations to other facts. 
Develop that attitude of mind which will look out 
and establish relations. Facts thus tied together 
become more and more fruitful. This same attitude of 
mind can be strengthened by leading pupils to outline 
their lessons under suitable topics, which clearly bring 
out the important relations. 

6. Teach pupils to study alone, to rely upon them- 
selves. Develop the spirit of self-reliance, and point 
out the folly of using crutches. 

7. Lead pupils to see that in order to secure the 
greatest benefit from school work, they need to be 
interested, attentive, thoughtful: interested, and 
therefore enjoying and growing; attentive, and there- 
fore receptive and retentive; thoughtful, and therefore 
assimilating and developing. 


Department of Pedagogy—Nature Study 


VERY subject legitimately belonging in a 
school course has one or more of three values 
—utilitarian, disciplinary or cultural; and 
wa it should be so handled in the teaching as to 
DS) tg 

make it yield one or more of these values. 


Values of Nature Study. 

Nature-study is a subject of comparatively recent in- 
troduction into elementary school courses, and is re- 
quired by law in but few states. Yet, taken with its 
proper correlates, it is worth more in the scale of 
values just given than perhaps any other one subject 
in a course of study. It is utilitarian, because it ac- 
quaints the pupil with his environment; and human 
progress depends upon human capacity to understand 
the environment and to effect beneficial changes in it. 

Rightly taught, nature-study has high disciplinary 
value, because it cultivates thoroughly two funda- 
mentally important, powers of the mind—the power to 
observe, and the power to reflect. ‘ 

It is, further, cultural in the best sense, because it 
multiplies and enriches interests, cures superstition, 
and vitalizes literature. The teacher should always 
have in mind, not only the immediate—or even the 
future good of the individual pupil, but also, and 
especially, the service which each pupil may render, 
in after life, to the community. It should, then, be 
an inspiration to any teacher to reflect that there may 
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,be in her school another Darwin, or Roentgen, or 


Loeb, or Burbank, whose service to humanity will be 
incalculable, and who only needs the awakening of 
his interests in things around him. 

There is no other subject which can so fully exer- 
cise the power to observe, so fully cultivate the senses, 
through which all knowledge is directly or indirectly 
gained. Quickness of eye, readiness of ear, refine- 
ment of smell, sensitiveness of touch, and nicety of 
muscular adjustment do not come through arithmetic, 
OI geography, or history. But they may all be ac- 
quired through nature-study, by an interested bring- 
ing of the outer-world into the inner-world through 
the avenues of sense. 


By Ruric Nevel Roark, Ph. D. 


Dean of the Department of Pedagogy, State College of Kentucky 


There is much more tonic, strengthening exercise 
for the judgment,—the reflective, reasoning faculty— 
in elementary sciefice than in arithmetic or technical 
grammar. The opportunities and invitations for fas- 
cinating excursions into the realm of why and how, 
are practically limitless. There is no common fact of 
every-day experience that does not challenge an ex- 
planation, and the explanation requires the active ex- 
ercise of the thought powers. 


Influence Upon Culture. 

Culture depends more upon wide and varied interests 
than upon any other factor. The interests of the un- 
cultured are always few and narrow. Nature-study 
directly influences culture by arousing and intensify- 
ing human interest in che real, rather than in the arti- 
ficial; in the relations we sustain to the natural world; 
in our dependence for life and comfort upon the air, 
the earth, the water; the forces that govern them, and 
the living organisms that are sustained by them. 

Another mark of culture is freedom from supersti- 
tion and its debasing fears. Be it said with shame, 
there is not a community in this great land that does 
not harbor scores of petty superstitions, and dissipate 
mental force and courage and character in letting 
many activities be guided by them. Witness the 
‘*thirteen’’ superstition, the fear of spilling salt, or 
breaking a looking glass, or getting the wrong view 
of the moon, or of ‘‘starting something’’ on a Friday! 
The habit of closely observing and recording actual— 
rather than imaginary facts; of noting the orderly and 
causal sequence of events, will do much to free chil- 
dren and youth from the tyranny of the petty beliefs 
in signs and omens by which so many people order 
their daily lives. 

A faithful record of observations made upon the 
moon’s changes and their supposed influence on 
weather and the welfare of crops, will cure the moon 
superstition in a few months. The same plan pursued 
in the case of any other popular belief in ‘‘signs’’ will 
have the same effect. If there is a grain of truth in 


any of these superstitions, the method just suggested, 


of making observations and recording them, will re- 
veal it and the reason for it, the law that underlies it. 


Nature Study and Literature. 


Love of good literature and familiarity with some of 
it are also marks of culture. The creators of literature 
have been close observers of nature's ways and work, 
and much of the best literature is a transcript of what 
they have gathered through the senses. So true is 
this, that the teacher can use nature-study as an intro- 
duction to literature, and to the culture that it brings. 
Let the teacher occasionally read from Thompson's 
‘‘By-ways and Bird-notes,’’ Lanier’s ‘‘Hymus of the 
Marshes,’’ Burrough’s ‘‘ Winter Sunshine;’’ and from 
the ‘‘nature poets.’’ Let the pupils sometimes com- 
pare their own observations with those recorded in 
these essays and poems; and, sometimes, having read 
the literature first, let them verify the nature facts re- 
corded by the writers. All the time they should be 
led, almost unconsciously, to see and enjoy the spirit- 
ual interpretation, the literary flavor, put upon the 
facts observed. 


As a Core of Correlation. 


With nature-study can be correlated more exercises 
of the school course than with any other subject. 

Elementary geography, both descriptive and physi- 
cal, is nature-study itself. Hand in hand with the 
observational exercises in elementary science should go 
drawing and coloring, and clay modeling. Nature- 
study is, further, generally recognized as one of thie 
richest sources of materials for language exercises, oral 
and written; and its intimate correlation with liter- 
ature has just been emphasized. 

Pedagogists are agreed that form studies are valuable 
only as they furnish mediums of expression for the 
content studies. The great value of nature-study lies 
in its richness of content, in the fulness, variety, and 
intrinsic interest of its subject-matter. It furnishes 
thought material for expression through the form- 
studies, and thus gives substance and reality to work 
that would otherwise be barren and uninteresting. 
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Divisions of Nature Study. 

Elementary science, like the sciences in general, 
may be classed as observational and experimental, and 
each of these has its acquisitional and its assimilational 
phase; that is, each offers a body of phenomena, of 
facts, to be observed; and these facts challenge ex- 
planation. The observational sciences such as botany, 
geology, and astronomy, are built upon facts which 
occur in the usual course of nature. In the experi- 
mental sciences, such as physics and chemistry, man 
modifies or produces facts through his control of mat- 
ter and forces, and then observes and explains them. 
Experimental work in nature-study should be very 
simple, and undertaken with the older pupils—those 
in whom the thought powers have reached some degree 
of development. . 


Illustrative Lesson Plans. 

To give specific value to the general statements in 
the preceding paragraphs, and to illustrate the sug- 
gestions, the following lesson plans are offered. First 
lessons in nature-study should be observational, in all 
grades. The type given immediately below is adopted, 
with slight variations, to either of the first three 
grades. 

OBSERVATIONS UPON ANTS. 

How many divisions in an ant’s body? How many 
legs has it? Which of them does it use most? Doesit 
use all of them for the same purpose? Has it ‘‘feel- 
ers?’’ Does it defend itself by biting or by stinging? 
Do ants have wings? 

What do ants eat? What do they take into their 
holies? What do they bring out? How early in the 
day do they begin work? How late do they work? 
Do they ever work together, or do they work separately 
each one to itself? Do they show any signs of in- 
telligence? 

Are they of any use to man? Do they do any harm? 
Answers to these questions may be secured by observa- 
tions extending over a few days. Observations may 
also extend over a whole year in order to determine 
the facts in answer to the following questions. 

How many different kinds of ants, as to color and 
size, have you seen? Do ants ‘‘swarm?’’ If so, 
when? When do they disappear in the Fall? Do any 
other animals hereabouts prey upon them? 

This line of work is wholly observational. All that 
is needed to do it well is quickness aud accuracy of 
sense-perception. The same questions may be used 
for studies of any other forms of animal life. Chil- 
dren who can write readily should make and keep 
some record of the results of their observations. All 
records should be illustrated by drawings, and this 
may be done whether the pupils have ever had draw- 
ing lessons or not. After all, children learn to draw 
by drawing. The next type illustrates the combina- 
tion of observational study and reflection, and should 
be used with older children, 


A STUDY OF DEW AND WHITE FROST. 


What is dew? What is frost? What must be the 
condition of the atmosphere for dew or frost to form? 
After what sort of nights—clear or cloudy—is there 
dew or frost? At what temperature is frost formed? 
Does dew ‘‘fall?’’ On what does it form most? Does 
it form on the upper or under side of leaves, ete.? Is 
dew of any value to man? Is frost? (Bring out its 
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disintegration of soil and rock.) Does dew do any 
harm? What harm does frost do? 

Why do not dew and frost form on cloudy nights? 
(This question should open up the whole matter of 
humidity radiation, condensation of moisture by cool- 
ing, etc.—all of which are also illustrated by the com- 
mon phenomenon of a ‘‘sweating’’. pitcher of ice- 
water. , 

Why does covering young vegetables protect them 
from frost? How may fruit be protected from frost? 
(Bring out the idea of ‘‘smudge fires’’ and tarpaulin 
covers, as used in California). 

In the following illustration is exemplified the 
method of either uprooting a petty superstitution by 
showing that the supposed facts do not exist, or discov- 
ering the natural causes upon which the real facts rest. 

VERIFICATION OF WEATHER-SIGNS. 

How many noticed the young moon last night? In 
what part of the sky was it? What wasits shape? In 
what position did it hang—with the concave side up, 
or down, or by one horn? (Let several pupils draw 
it on the black-board, as they saw it.) Was the sky 
clear around the moon, or cloudy? Was there a 
halo, or mist around it? When did it rain last? 

The observations upon the cloud conditions and 
rain-fall should extend over at least a month from the 
time the cresent moon is first observed, the aim being 
to discover what relation, if any, exists between the 
position of the new moon in the sky and the rainfall. 

Other familiar weather signs may be studied in the 
same way. Careful daily records of weather condi- 
tions should be made by many pupils. The teacher 
need not say, of course, that she is directing these 
observations against superstitions. If the children 
make and record the observations intelligently they 
will soon begin to draw conclusions for themselves. 


- The next type illustrates the use of simple experi- 


mentation involving the making and observation of 
facts and reflections upon them. 
A STUDY OF MOTION AND FRICTION. 


Place a sheet of foolscap paper flat upon a table, and 
stand a book on end on the paper. Taking hold of 
the edge of the paper at one end, draw it slowly 
towards you with a gradual increase of speed, then 
stop suddenly. Which way does the book fall—toward 
you or away from you? Why did it fall at all? Will 
it always fall the same way when the paper is moved 
as it was? Why does it fall that way? 

Now, replacing the book, draw the paper quickly 
toward you. Which way does the book fall? Why? 

Replace the book again and with a sharp, quick, 
straight jerk, the paper may be pulled from under the 
book without making it fall at all. Explain. 

There is material enough in either of these lessons 
for several exercises. It is as true in nature-study as 
in any other subject that thorough observation of a 
few facts and thorough reflection upon them are far 
more valuable than a careless study of many. One 
more type is given below to illustrate the correlation 
of literature with nature-study. 

SUMMER IN LITERATURE. 

Is the weather really dryer in summer than at any 
other season? What is the prevailing direction of the 
wind in summer? What sort of leaves shrivel quicker 
on a hot day or in dry weather—net-veined or parallel- 
veined? Can you give a reason? What sort of clouds 
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do we see mostly in summer? What sounds are moy 
heard in summer, in woods?sin fields? What are the 
most prominent characteristics of summer?: What dog 
‘the word ‘‘summer’’ call up first and most plainly jy 
your mind? What causes the wavy condition of the 
atmosphere over heated fields in summer? Where cap 
we see something similar in winter? Read, with com. 
ments and discussion, from the following :— 
Hayne’s ‘‘ Midsummer in the South’’— 


I love Queen August’s stately sway, 
And all her fragrant south winds say 
With vague, mysterious meanings fraught, 
Of unimaginable thought ; 
Those winds, ’mid change of gloom and gleam, 
Seem wandering thro’ a golden dream— 
I love midsummer'’s azure deep, 
Whereon the huge white clouds, asleep, 
Scarce move through lengths of tranced hours ; 
Some, raised in forms of giant towers— 
Dumb Babels, with ethereal stairs _ 
Scaling the vast height—unawares 
What mocking spirit, ether-born, 
Hath built those transient spires in scorn, 
And reared towards the topmost sky 
Their unsubstantial fantasy ! 
Taylor’s ‘* August’’ — 
Dead is the air, and still! the leaves of the locust and 
walnut 
Lazily hang from the boughs, inlaying their intricate 
outlines 
Rather on space than the sky,—on a tideless expan. 
sion of slumber. 
Faintly afar in the depths of the duskily withering 


——. 
Katydids chirp, and I hear ‘the monotonous rattle of 
crickets. 


Over the tasselled corn, and fields of the twice-blos- 


somed clover, 
Dimly the hills recede in the reek of the colorless 


es: 

Dull and lustreless, now, the burnished green of the 
woodlands ; 

Leaves of blackberry briars are bronzed and be- 
sprinkles with copper ; 

Weeds in the unmown meadows are blossoming purple 
and yellow, 

Roughly entwined, a wreath for the tan and wrinkles 
of Summer. 

Bryant's ‘‘Summer Wind’’— 


All is silent, save the faint 

And interrupted murmur of the bee, 
Settling on the sick flowers, and then again 
Instantly on the wing. The plants around 
Feel the too potent fervors: the tall maize 
‘Rolls up its long green leaves; the clover droops 
Its tender foliage, and declines its blooms. 
But far in the fierce sunshine tower the hills, 
With all their growth of woods, silent and stern, 
As if the scorching heat and dazzling light 
Were but an element they loved. 
Wilson's ‘‘The Drouth’’— 
The dead grass whispers of the long, long drouth ; 

The tall, reproachful weeks are brown and dry ; 


The white clouds rising from the balmy south 
Go onward in their journey through the sky. 


The mullein stalks, disconsolate and lean, 
Look idly on their shadows all the day; 

Poor lingering ghosts that haunt the changing scene 
Where summer's silent feet have passed away. 


It is only through the correlation of literature and 
nature-study that the spiritual value and content of 
the material world can be shown, and this value must 
be kept constantly, if unobstrusively, evident. So 
shall the children come to feel that 


‘*The earth is crammed with heaven 
And every common bush afire with God.’’ 
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HE SUMMER vacation approaches. 
We leave the routine of school and 

feel a new contentment as we realize 

that the burden of systematic work | 

is falling again from our shoulders. 
Let us go to the country and revel in the free- 
dom of out-of-door life. ' 

It is not so late but that there is much to 
interest us among the birds. They are still 
singing from the orchard and the trees about 
the house in the early morning—robin and 
oriole, phoebe, peewee and wren. We find 
even a late robin’s nest in the orchard, and 
perhaps a redstart’s with young birds not yet 
able to fly. And there! it is easy to judge 
by that kingbird’s behavior that he has a 
nest to protect at the top of this pear tree. 
The family of bluebirds gathers each morning 
on the clothesline, four in a row. The young 
barn swallows are learning to fly, Circling 
out from the dead branches of a near spruce 
tree and hurrying back to them. 

However, this activity in the bird world 
continues but a short time. One by one the 
latest nests are deserted, the birds become 
more and more retiring and quiet, preparatory 
to their journey south, ‘ 

Does this mean that the out-of-door world 
is silent these hot summer days? Listen! 
There comes the trill of the tree-toad from 
the orchard. We may hear it occasionally throughout 
August. That is the mournful note of the peewee and 
that the rasping call-of the kingbird. These are oc- 
casional sounds only. What makes up the bulk of 
the conspicuous sounds that fill the air? It is a chorus 
of insect sounds; the hum of the honey bee; the 
startling buzz of the bumblebee ; the chorus of crickets, 
locusts and grasshoppers from the ground; the loud 
threatening call of the dog-day -harvest-fly from the 
trees; the whirr of insect wings everywhere. 

In the realm of out-of-door sound, the spring be- 
longs to the birds, to the toads and the frogs; but 
summer is possessed by insects. 

Fortunately for so many of us who have our leisure 
in summer, there is no more interesting world to in- 
vestigate than that of insects. Nowhere can we be sur- 
prised more often by curious protective habits and by 
great beauty where we had expected the commonplace 
or the unattractive only. 

If we watch a wasp dig a tunnel in the packed sand 
of the pathway along which we are walking, lay the 
eggs at its bottom, provision it with grasshoppers, and 
then fill it up so that there is no trace whatever of the 
secret chamber, we have a story of vivid and dramatic 
interest to take to our children. 

The same is true if we trace the call of the meadow 
grasshopper and scarcely catch a glimpse of his vibrat- 
ing iridescent wings on a weed stem before he hides 
behind the stem; then hugging it closely bobbs to 
right and left following our motion so that we cannot 
again get a look at him except by forcibly catching 
him in our hands, 

We can read stories more fascinating than fairy tales 
if we will watch the young viceroy butterfly caterpil- 
lars building their houses in the leaves of the willows 
that fringe the river, or if we watch the young cad- 
dice-flies and dragon-flies as they enact their lives in 
the shallow water of the river margin. 

Any insect forms a fascinating subject for observa- 
tion. However, we always gain more in the end by 
confining our attention to the study of one group of 
insects until we, have laid a strong foundation in 
interest and knowledge for work on other groups. 
Moths and butterflies are more beautiful, more simple 
and quite as common as others. Let us, therefore, 
begin with these. 


*Head of the Department of Biology and Nature Study in the 
Rhode Island Normal School, Providence, R. I., and in charge of 
the Nature Study inthe Observation School in connection with 
the Rhode Island Normal School, author of “Moths and Butter- 
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The Cecropia Cocoon. 


Wherever we walk, we are likely to see the large 
brown and black Monarchs flying low. They do not 
need to hurry because all birds know that they are 
very disagreeable to the taste. We can sometimes 
pick up the butterfly between our fingers from a 
thistle and with a pin or slender twig unroll its long 
black tongue before we let it fly again. About the 
red and white clovers fluttering yellow butterflies 
gather; in the garden the white butterflies chase one 
another and search out cabbage or other plants of the 
mustard family on which to lay their eggs. If we go 
to walk in the cool of the late afternoon we see many 
butterflies. American Coppers, remarkably beautiful 
and well-named, are on the opening aster and golden rod 
of the roadside. We learn to connect the Regal Silver- 
spot with the crimson-milkweed of the swamps, and 
the meadow-brown with shaded woodpaths. If we have 
sharp enough eyes, we may find the giant polyphemus 
moth resting like a dead brown leaf among the needles 
of a pine branch. As we walk across some field, 
millers and locusts fly up from our feet. The millers 
can be recognized by their more feeble, fluttering and 
longer-continued flight. 

We can catch any and all of these with a net and we 
shall get the usual delights and excitement of the 
chase. We can find out who they are by means of 
some butterfly book, enjoy their marvelqus beauty 
and let them go again. Or if we are making a collec- 
tion we can deposit them at once in a cyanide jar be- 
fore they have time to struggle and so impair their 
beauty. Have the cyanide jar prepared at. the drug 
store. Any glass with an air-tight cover will serve— 
a Mason fruit jar is good. About two ounces of cya- 
nide of potash should be in the bottom of the jar under 
a small amount of plaster of Paris (mixed with water 
and allowed to set). A cyanide jar should be labelled 
‘*Poison.’’ 

If we wish to see some of the most delicately beau- 
tiful creatures ever known, let us put a strong light in 
a window on a warm dark night and examine the 
guests who are attracted by the lamp'’s glow. There 
may be a katydid or a giant luna moth, but more 
likely we shall find our light visited by hundreds of 
small so-called millers. Many of them are not espe- 
cially attractive. Some are interesting because they roll 
the wings around the body and so are protected by 
their resemblance to short straight twigs. But among 
the others there will be at least a few (leaf-miners 
and leaf-rollers) of such metallic and iridescent color- 








ing or with such delicately cut and fringed 
wings that after seeing them we shall feel that 
we have had a feast of beauty indeed. They 
are extremely small, in fact it would be best 
to have a lens at hand to increase the power 
of our sight. 

If we wish a collection of large and me- 
dium-sized moths we must ‘‘sugar’’ for them, 
that is, we must put out a bait of molasses 
or other syrup on fence, stone or tree trunk. 
Many rare and beautiful moths will come to 
such a bait, especially if it is near the border 
of a piece of woods. One can collect many 
beautiful ‘‘underwing’’ moths in this way, i. 
e., moths that have brilliantly colored back 
wings which are concealed under the front 
wings when the moth is in resting position. 

The moth or butterfly when caught should 
not be kept unless it is perfect or nearly so. 
If kept, it should be placed at once in the 
cyanide jara nd spread within a few hours 
while the wings are still 
spreading board like that figured or put the 
insect, back down on a smooth board and 
flatten the wings in the position desired 
(lower margin of upper wings at right angles 
to the body) by means of strips of glass 





flexible. Use a 


placed over them. The insect should be 

mounted in some sort of plaster or glass tablet, 

such as those made by Denton’ Brothers 

(Wellesley, Mass.) This produces a permanent, ar- 
tistic and usable mount. 

A collection of moths and butterflies, if well 

and well taken care of, is a valuable addition to the 


made 
property of a school. I belong unquestionably to 
those who believe that this collection should be made 
by the teacher. It is best that the collecting instinct, 
so strong in children, should work itself out in gather- 
ing stamps, coins or other inanimate objects of educa- 
tional value. If the greed of possession gets into the 
child's mind in connection with 
will quite counter-balance one of the main aims of 
nature study which is to put the child into sympathetic 
relations with the natural world around him. A col- 
lection may be made by an older person, or by a child 


living creatures, it 


after he has gained this main lesson of nature study, 
without developing the habit of unthinking cruelty 
towards helpless things, but there is no question but 
that we, as teachers, should use our influence against 
the promiscuous making of insect collections by 
children. 

However, the main interest in moths and butterflies 
does not lie in making a collection, alihough in do- 
ing this we identify them and are made to realize their 
beauty. The real get the 
young - butterflies—the them as 
living individuals, see 
form when they become the adults, and the remark- 
akle habits they have for their protection. The real 
study lowly 


interest comes when we 
caterpillars—watch 


their wonderful changes in 


interest comes when we these forms 

trying to see life as it is to them and to understand 
them as they are in the eyes of their Creator. Can we 
do it—we who are so absorbed in our human interests 
that it is difficult to look at the world from the 


Let us try. 


stand 
point of a friend even? We can see and 
learn much and thus broaden and deepen our under 
standing of the meaning of life 
even a small degree in realizing that the life in them 


If we succeed to 


is the same as the life in ourselves, it is curtain that 
we shall never afterwards needlessly take the life of 
any creature, We shall also be able 
to bring about the same state of mind in our children 


however lowly. 


because of the strength and vividness of the feeling 
in ourselves. And it is true that almost no other 
elemental feeling in a child will bear such good re- 
sults in after life and carry in its train so many other 
virtues as this same gentleness toward life, in whatever 
form it may be. 

Perhaps the caterpillar world is an unfortunate place 
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to begin, because although everyone admits the great 
beauty of moths and butterflies, most people are pre- 
judiced against caterpiliars. This is not true of chil- 
dren, so the teacher’s difficulty is with herself. In 
most cases the prejudice is the result of habit, a mere 
petty fear that will be dispelled by the first real inter- 
est in the doings of the creatures. Let us remember 
that caterpillars are not harmful. Not even the 
‘*tomato-worm, of poisoning fame, can hurt us. Be- 
sides it is never necessary in our study to touch any 
caterpillar; a pair of flexible steel forceps under our 
guidance can do that work. 

There is one exception ; the caterpillar of the Bull’s 
Eye moth is covered with stiff branched spines, the 
prick of which may or may not poison one. In no 
case will the injury be as great as that from poison 
ivy. This caterpillar unfortunately cannot be identi- 
fied by means of its food plant, because it may feed 
on almost any green thing that grows. But it can be 
recognized by the lengtliwise stripes of red and white 
on its sides and by the branched green spines on its 
back. The baby Bull’s Eye caterpillars are interest- 
ing because of their habit of ‘‘following the leader.’’ 
They always march in single file from one place to 
another. By guiding the leader we can make them 
form any desired figure. 

Caterpillars are very easily found in summer if one 
looks for them. Although there 
is much excitement in the chase, 
it is more mental than physical— 
a condition of things that is like- 
ly to please us on warm summer 
days. The hunt is always a fas- 
cinating one, attended by just 
the right proportion of discoveries 
and disappointments constantly 
to urge us on, each time only to 
the next low growth of cherry, 
birch or elm, or the next group 
of nettle everlasting or milkweed 
plants. 

The large Monarch butterflies 
flutter about the blossoming milk- 
weeds in August, making these 
plants even more picturesque 
than they otherwise would be. 
If we examine the milkweeds 
carefully, we shall find the small 





into them. They expand and dry and the Monarch 
butterfly. is ready for its new life. 

The children can let the butterfly escape from the 
school window after having kept it for one day perhaps 
to see its use of feet and antennae and to see it suck 
the honey from goldenrod flowers. They may know 
that it will fly high over buildings and trees finding 
its way with other butterflies of the same kind to 
warmer climate for the winter. 

There is perhaps no better material than this for fall 
elementary insect study. If the Monarch cannot be 
found, there are many others that will serve. Among 
the best are the ‘‘Painted Lady’’ whose caterpillars 
feed on thistles, the ‘‘ Painted Beauty’’ whose cater- 
pillars will be found in nests on everlasting, and the 
‘*Red Admiral’’ with its caterpillars living in houses 
made by sewing together the edges of nettle leaves. 
These spiny caterpillars are more interesting for early 
fall study than others, for several reasons: first, they 
are butterflies and therefore the transformations take 
place in plain view; second, they pass through the 
complete transformation in the fall, wintering as 
adults; and third, they are exceedingly beautiful in 
both chrysalis and butterfly stages. The chrysalides— 


delicate pendants, ornamented with gold or silver-—are 
illustrations of‘nature’s power to show us great beauty 
in a place where we expected to find dusty weeds only. 





the Cynthia and Promethea moths. They spin then 
cocoons within leaves. They have, besides, an added 
interest in that before they spin the cocoon they fasten 
the leaf to be used securely to the twig by means of 
silk spun around and around the leaf stem and the 
twig. This protective instinct allows the caterpillar 
to swing in a cradle high and dry above the ground 
and makes that cradle resemble merely a dry leaf 
clinging tothe tree. The Promethea is found on wild 
cherry, sassafras, spicebush, shadbush and various 
other native shrubs and trees. The Cynthia eats the 
leaves of the ailanthus and sometimes may be - found 
feeding on the trees chosen by the Promethea. 

Whatever material we use for the fall insect work, 
let us remember our aim to teach the children truly to 
respect life in lowly forms. Let us add to this aim 
the intellectual ain which must be ‘paramount in any 
educational course. This aim is to make the children 
discover more accurately and more quickly the facts to 
which the attention is directed, to express exactly 
their original observations, and finally to think out 
the meaning of these discovered facts in the light of 
the needs of the individual in its home. Perhaps the 
following outlines will be of some value to us in giv- 
ing the lessons to the children: 

Have a brief introductory lesson on some moth or 
butterfly with one live specimen and that in the hands 

- of the teacher only. If managed 
very carefully it may stay quietly 
on a cluster of goldenrod or aster, 

ucking the nectar with its long 

tongue. If it flies to the window, 
let it remain there provided it is 
in clear view. If it will not re- 
main quiet have it under glass or 
hold it with the wings folded 
above the back, the thorax at the 
junction of the wings held firmly 
between thumb and fingers. Let 
it fly to the window near the 
close of the lesson, and out of 
the window at the end. 

The following gives a general 
outline from the standpoint of 
habit for a lesson ona caterpillar: 

I. Name. (Use the name of the 
adult moth or butterfly and em- 
phasize the fact that the cater- 








jewel-like eggs of the Monarch 
on the under sides of the leaves. 
Very likely there will be small 
caterpillars, rather aristocratic-looking with their 
bands of black and yellow, on the tender leaves 
at the growing point of the stem or under the leaves 
anywhere in the plant. These are treasures indeed, 
for this caterpillar like all the butterfly caterpillars 
transforms without spinning a cocoon or hiding 
itself in the ground, so all of the changes will take 
place right before our eyes. There is not the slight 
est harm done in removing caterpillars from their out 
-of-door homes to a state of captivity. They will not 
realize the difference, provided we keep them sup- 
plied with fresh food plant and see that their new 
homes are always clean. It is well tokeep them in 
glass covered with netting, or better still in glass cov- 
ered with glass so that the food plant will not wither. 
However, in the latter case the glass houses must be 
emptied and cleaned at least once a day. ~ 

We are well repaid for the few minutes care we give 
them. When full-grown, each Monarch caterpillar 
spins a small carpet of silk and hangs from it, head 
downward. About twenty-four hours after this posi- 
tion is taken the caterpillar sheds its skin and our 
repugnance, if we had any, is quite gone, because this 
green and gold chrysalis is one of the most beautiful 
objects in nature. We shall hope that all the cater- 
pillars will not form their chrysalides before school 
opens in the fall. If the children can see this change 
from caterpillar to chrysalis, they will be able to get 
the whole life story in the fall work. Within two 
weeks the ‘‘green house with the golden nails’’ 
changes from green to brown, showing the butterfly 
through. Suddenly after all these days of complete 
motianlessness, the chrysalis swings on its support, a 
door is pushed open by some force within, and the 
butterfly pulls itself out. The wings are wet and 
small but sqon the fluid from the body is pumped out 


The Polyphemus Moth 


There are still other caterpillars found in summer 
that will be valuable in the fall school work for 
reasons other than those mentioned. Among these are 
the giant caterpillars of the polyphemus and the 
Cecropia moths. The Polyphemus we are most likely 
to find on oak but it will pay to look for it ona birch, 
maple and elm also. The Cecropia is commonly 
found on wild cherry but we need not be surprised to 
find it on black alder, willow, apple and many other 
shrubs and trees. We may see the caterpillar high on 
the leaves of ,a tree as we walk along a path through 
the woods, but more likely we shall find them by ex- 
amining the low second growths at the border of the 
woods or along the country road. 

These caterpillars are very slow in passing through 
the stages of their life history, as they do not trans- 
form to the adult moths until spring. However, there 
is no better material possible for a study of structure, 
and they have an added charm in that they spin 
large silk cocoons. The spinning of these cocoons is 
filled with great interest for the children. They see 
the outer framework made of long glistening white 
threads and then watch the caterpillar deposit the silk 
in shorter threads fastened to this framework until 
there is a veil of silk formed. Gradually the veil 
becomes thicker and thicker until the caterpillar can 
be seen merely as something green within ; finally it 
disappears wholly. -If the children listen attentively 
they can hear the caterpillar still at work after they 
can no longer see it. At last all is still; the cater- 
pillar has shed its skin and is sleeping. 

While Cecropia and Polyphemus caterpillars are most 
valuable to show the children the structure of a cater- 
pillar and the spinning of the cocoon, there are two 
others which are common and which are very nearly 
as good as these for the points mentioned. These are 


pillar is the young butterfly.) 
II. Where the caterpillar lives. 
III. What enemies it has. 
IV. Protection in its home. 

1. By size and shape. 

2. By color and perhaps by markings, making it 
resemble its surroundings. 

3. By ahorny skin. (Where is it thickest and why)? 
by protective organs or coverings as osmateria, spines, 
hairs, tubercles, horns etc. 

4. By one or more of the following protective hab- 
its: (a) Taking pugilistic attitude when disturbed. (b) 
Dropping in a ball to the ground. (c) Dropping on a 
thread of silk to crawl back later. (d) Eating at 
night and resting motionless by day, perhaps concealed 
at the base of the food plant. (e) Folding a leaf to 
make a tent for concealment. (f) By playing 
dead, etc. 

V. Locomotion. 
1. Needs for it. 
2. Manner, speed, etc. 


3- Adaptations. (True legs, prop legs; structure 
of each). 
VI. Food Questions. 
I, Plants used as food. 
2. Adaptations for finding and eating food. (This 


will involve observation and discussion of the eyes 
and the antennae. 
' 3. Economic importance because of food. 

VII. Summary. 


A Study of the Cecropia Cocoon. 


I. What it is—If the children have seen it made, 
they will have no difficulty in telling that the cocoon 
is the house that the caterpillar has built about him- 
self for his protection through the winter. They 
know that the Cecropia is still inside for they saw 
him become less and less distinct as the cocoon drew 
thicker, and there seems to be no opening through 
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‘which he could have escaped. Besides the cocoon is 
heavy; and now something is moving inside! (Dis- 
cussion of the fact that the living creature is within is 
quite essential at the beginning of the lesson.) 

II. Where Cecropia cocoons are made out of doors 
—They are made fastened to the branches of the shrub 
or tree on which the caterpillar fed, sometimes high 
from the ground, sometimes low. They are usually 
fully exposed to the wind and weather and are in 
clear view of enemies. 

III. The enemies of the Cecropia during the winter: 
—Excessive dampness resulting in mould; sudden 
changes of temperature; birds, such as the woodpeck- 
ers, that have a hard time to find enough food during 
the winter. 

IV. The cocoon as a protection for the Cecropia 
within. 

A. Observation of the outside. Lead the children 
to see and tell the following: 

1. There is a firm attachment of the cocoon to 
the twig or branch so that it is kept from the ground 
where there might prove to be much moisture; this is 
especially valuable as Cecropia very often feeds on 
willows and alders that grow in swampy places or on 
the edges of streams. 

2. Its size, shape and color combine to make it look 
like a brown leaf still clinging to the stem. 

3. The material and texture of the cocoon make it a 
most protective covering for the Cecropia. It is made 
of coarser silk threads woven so thickly and closely 
together that the cocoon is very strong and tough: it 
is almost impossible to tear it. Sometimes woodpeckers 
succeed in tearing it open to eat the Cecropia. The 
substance of the cocoon makes it almost waterproof. 

B. Observation of the inside of the cocoon to judge 

of its protective value. (Use old cocoons cut open. j 
Let them be empty so as to keep the attention on the 

cocoon. If there are no old cocoons let V precede B 

of IV.) 

1. Structure.” The cocoon has two walls with a 
coarse open net-work of silk between them. Airis a 
non-conductor of heat or cold—Let children illustrate. 
(Double windows are a greater protection than single 
windows of the same amount of glass. Two garments 
are warmer than one containing the same amount of 
material as the two. Who has seen the walls of a 
house that was being built?) Ge 

,2. Size, shape and lining of the inner cocoon. (It 
is a snug oval house with smooth, varnished walls.) 

V. The contents of the cocoon. 

1. The Cecropia—It is no longer a caterpillar, but 
a queer-looking, dark-brown object, the chrysalis. It is 
alive for it moves, but it has no legs and is very help- 
less and lies in its cocoon as in a cradle. 

2. The moulted caterpillar skin—Every child will 
know what the small crumpled mass is that lies at the 
small end of the chrysalis, and will understand that 
the Cecropia is still there, its identity unchanged, 
although its apearance is very different. 

VI. The adaptation of the cocoon for the escape” of 
the moth. . 

I. Structure of the valve for escape. Study the 
pointed end of the cocoon more carefully both from 
the outside and from the inside. It seems closed from 
the outside but opens when pressure is brought to bear 
from within. Cut an old cocoon crosswise into halves 
and examine the insides of the two parts. The lower 
half is rounded and securely closed everywhere. The 
upper half yields to pressure and the little finger or 
a pencil can be thrust wholly through from the inside 
to the outside. 

2. The position of the chrysalis with relation to 
the valve. The clirysalis liesin the cocoon with its head 
just below the closed valve. When the chrylasis skin 
breaks, the moth is just in the position to push its 
head up through the valve and so climb out of the 
cocoon to the branch above. 


1 


VII. Summary. 

After several caterpillars and their adults have been 
studied, have a full discussion of the importance of 
the group from man's standpoint. 

I, Their beauty value. Nowhere in nature or in art 
is there more beautiful coloring than in the adult 
moths and butterifles. Add to this their beauty of 
form and their grace of motion and they have a very 
large value from the aesthetic standpoint. 

II. Their economic importance. 
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The Bull’s Eye Moth | 





A. Beneficial. 

1. In the production of silk. 

2. Innatural pruning work done by the cater- 
pillars. 

3. In the work of the adults in the cross pollin- 
ation of flowering plants. 

B. Detrimental. 

1. In the destructive work of some caterpillars 
which feed in large numbers upon fruit and leaves of 
vegetable gardens, orchards, etc. (The destructive 
work of moths and butterflies is not so great as that of 
other insect groups.) 

Discuss the causes of caterpillar pests, the most com- 
mon caterpillars that are known as pests, and the 
methods of extermination. In country or-village this 
study of caterpillar pests may become of great practical 
value. 





Pepper. 


Pepper is one of the earliest spices known to man- 

kind. The three principal varieties of commerce are 
black, white and red or Cayenne pepper. 
* Black and white pepper are both obtained from the 
berries of the same plant. White pepper is made from 
the seeds of the ripe berry. Black pepper is made 
from the whole berry gathered when partially ripe and 
thoroughly dried. 

The pepper plant is a native of the East Indies and 
is now grown in the West Indies, the Philippines and 
other tropical countries. It is aclimbing shrub trained 
to grow on supports. The berries are about the size of 
peas. They grow on spikes and are bright red when 
ripe. » The dried berries are called pepper corns. 

Red or Cayenne pepper is made from the pods of a 
plant grown in South America and other tropical 
countries. The pods are red when ripe. 

jThe berries, seeds, and pods for all kinds of pepper 
‘are first thoroughly dried and then ground to a fine 
powder. 

No spice for flavoring is so universally liked as 


pepper. 


\ It is also used to some extent in medicine. 





Coffee Congestion 
Causes a Variety of Ails. 

"x happy old lady in Wisconsin says: 

)‘‘During the time I was a coffee drinker I was sub 
ject to sick headaches, recurring every two or three 
weeks, and sometimes lasting two or three days, totaily 
unfitting me for anything. 

“To this affliction was added, some years ago, a 
trouble with-my heart that was very painful, accom- 
panied by a smothering senastion and faintness. 


ba “I would be unable to lie down, but was compelled 
to sit gasping for breath until I was perfectly ex- 
hausted. 


‘‘Dyspepsia, also, a few years ago came to make lift 
harder to bear. I took all sorts of patent medicines as 
well as doctor’s prescriptions, but none of them helped 
me for any length of time. 
i. ‘*The doctors frequently told me that coffee was not 
good for me; but without coffee I felt as if I had no 
breakfast. I finally decided about two years ago to 
abandon the use of coffee entirely, and as I had read 
a great deal about Postum Food Coffee, I concluded to 
try that for a breakfast beverage. 
& I liked the taste of it and was particularly pleased 
to notice that it did not ‘come up’ as coffee used to. 
I had only hoped that the Postum Food Coffee would 
help my digestion, but I soon found that it was doing 
much more than that. The bad spells with my heart 
grew less and less frequent, and finally ceased alto- 
gether, and I have not had an attack of sick headache 
for more than a year. My digestion is good, too, and 
I am thankful that I am once more a healthy woman. 
I know my wonderful restoration to health came from 
quitting coffee and using Postum Food Coffee."’ 
Name given by the Postum Co., Battle Creek Mich. 
‘“There’s a reason,’’ and it is this, Coffee hasa 
direct action on the liver with some people, and causes 
partial congestion of that organ preventing the natural 
outlet of the secretions. Then follows biliousness, 
sallow skin, headaches, constipation and finally a 


change of the blood corpuscles and nervous prostration. 














































































' till he tries. —Pudlius Syrus. 
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- Illustrative Drawing 
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School Arts and Crafts 


By F rederick Whitney, Professor of Drawing, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 





HE term ‘‘iilus- 
trative draw- 
ing’’ is one 
which the grade 
teacher’ fre- 
quently meets, 
in studying the 
outline for draw- 
ing; and one 
which she meets 
with discourage- 
ment, often 
times. It issuch 
a broad term. 

What is she to 
illustrate? When is she to illustrate these things? And 
what sort of sketches will the children make? These 
are thouglits which pass through her mind and add to 
her perplexity. Frequently young teachers have come to 
me with these very questions, and the only answer I can 
give them is this: Illustrate every study; geography ; 
history ; arithmetic ; language; in fact, everystudy. 

Do not give a drawing lesson because it is the hour 
for drawing and you must follow a definite program. 
Let the children draw because they are studying some 
thing which needs illustration; because they must 
draw to tell the story in mind. At the close of the 
history lesson, instead of having all books put away, 
and a change in work, pass the paper, and have the 
lesson illustrated. Do not call it a drawing lesson, let 
it still be the history, and let the drawing help it out. 

Many a teacher consults her nature outline and then 
her drawing outline, and, asa result, gives two dis- 
tinct lessons. Instead of so doing she should make the 
work in the classroom a unit, and she would discover 
an added interest in both branches of study. 

Then there is the written work,—composition or 
language, to be considered. Why not continue this 
idea of unity and have the children write upon this 
same nature topic; and later when one must make a 
book cover design or title page (according to the draw- 
ing program) a new interest will be found in making a 
cover for the illustrated stories already prepared ; and, 
in the end the children will possess something worth 
while, as a bit of their own work and a result of their 
own ingenuity.» Of course, the environment, lessons, 
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| and school plans must necessarily be considered; but 


no matter what the conditions, or lack of material, 
drawing is a necessity, and, as 
such, can be used to enhance 
the value and interest in any 
branch of education. 

No one knows what he can do 


Try illustrative drawing as a 
means of expressing the child’s 
thought along all lines. It 
certainly will stimulate him to 
greater zeal and endeavor, and 
you will soon find the enthu- 
siasm contagious, and you will 
be glad to spread the good work. 
I will give to the readers a few 
illustrations which have come 
under my own observation and 
will tell you how they were 
accomplished. This work was 
begun in .the first and second 
gtades and continued througli- 
out the school course. 

In grade one, the little people 
were studying the Pilgrims, and 
after various stories had been 
told, and many pictures had 
been collected to illustrate their 
stories, they .were told that they 
might draw a Pilgrim, No. 1. 
For this lesson, the brush and 


ink were used; sometimes a child would pose and 
sometimes the sketch would be original. Still another 
day, the teacher made upon the board a rough sketch 
of a spinning wheel; then, the children drew a 
Puritan woman at work at the wheel, No. 2. Here, 
again, the brush and ink were used, though the 
pencil is found very satisfactory for such sketches. 

In all illustrative sketching, the object to be drawn 
or the subject to be illustrated should dictate the 
medium to be used. Brush and ink, lead pencil, col- 
ored crayon, water color, all find their place in the 
schoolroom. 

In the third and fourth grades very simple stories 
were written and illustrated by the children, 








among which were 
‘* The Dutch Wo- 
man,’’ No.3, and 
‘*The Wind Mill,’’ 
No. 4.° The story of 
Celia Thaxter, with 
the illustration No. 
5 as a page in the 
book, was written by 
a fourth grade pupil. 
‘*The Ocean,’’ ‘‘ The 
Lighthouse,’’ ‘‘The 
Sand piper,’’ ‘‘The 
Beach,’’ were top- 
ics given the chil- 
dren, and a great 
and interesting va- 
riety of sketches were produced. In the fourth grade, 
the children were allowed to use three tones of gray, di- 
luting the ink with water for the middle tone, keeping 
the paper for the light, and using the clearink for 
the dark value. 

From the fifth grade on through the grammar 
grades, the children have done a great deal in the line 
of sketching and designing for the school work. The 
drawing has been made the expression of the life of 
the children in the school room, and there has been a 
growing appreciation of this line of study, and of its 
value to the individual. 

In grade five, the book cover No. 6, was made for 
the written work ‘and drawings connected with tree 
study. In the fall the children had studied the leaf 
and tree. Drawings were made and used to illustrate 
the text, and in the spring the twigs were studied and 
the covers planned for the series. Similar work was 
taken with other grades, different trees being studied. 

The Lohengrin cover was planned in grade 6, to be 
used upon the literature papers. 

In grade five, covers similar to No. 9 were made and 
in these the arithmetic papers were kept. Naturally, 
the preservation of the arithmetic work stimulated the 
children to make their best efforts, for these books were 
to be taken home at the end of the month or quarter. 

It is needless to say, that the percentage of good 
arithmetic papers was greatly increased. These covers 
were first measured and spaced for the name, and the 
oblong or square to contain a suggestive design. As 
the cover was for arithmetic, it must be mathe- 
matically correct, and a unit of 
measure was next discussed. The 
measurements finally accepted 
were two inches, one-inch, one- 
half inch, one-fourth inch, and 
all measurements or patterns in 
the design must depend upon 
these measures. A two-inch 
square was accepted ‘as the unit 
to be modified by measuring,and 
many really beautiful units were 
thus obtained. The children 
worked with a will in modifying 
these squares, transferring them 
to the covers and washing in 
the designs. 

A few of the units obtained are 
seen in illustrations No. 7, No. 
8. The pride with which these 
books are exhibited or carried 
home when filled may be imag- 
ined by any teacher. 

In the higher grades this same 
line of work is continued, being 
related to the history, geographiy, 
and nature work, as well as to 
reading, spelling, and arithme- 
tic. These will be illustrated 
in the next issue of Normal 
Instructor. 
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Evolution of the Sickle and Flail—33-Horse-Team Combined Harvester—Walla Walla, Washington 


Commercial Geography 


lliustrations in this article are fiom sterographs copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York, 


The History of Wheat. 


The origin of wheat is older than civilization, and 
antedates all known languages. Archaeologists tell us 
that wheat was cultivated in the stone age, even; that 
it was used as food in prehistoric days, and has been a 
favorite grain from the earliest times. Morever, it was 
most widely known, for specimens of it have been 
found in the ruins of the ancient lake dwellers of 
Switzerland, and among relics of the stone age in 
Hungary, as well as in ancient Egypt. 

It was a favorite grain of the old Egyptians, and to 
this day the Valley of the Nile still furnishes a wealth 
of wheat to its crowded population. 

Its original home is supposed to be 1n Western Asia. 
According to Chinese records, it was cultivated in the 
celestial empire in 2,700 B. C. 


Its Use to Mankind. 


Wheat is a member of the great grass family, and oc: 


cupies the highest place among food plants; for it is 
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Where Great Wheat Crops Are Stored 


W heat—By Jean Halifax 


only from the wheat flour that raised white bread, our 
staple food, can be made. Graham bread is made from 
white flour sprinkled with middlings (the second grade 
of flour). Whole wheat flour, prepared by grindin gthe 
middlings fine and adding them to the white flour, 
makes the most wholesome kind of bread. 

From wheat flour we make biscuits, cakes, crackers, 
breakfast foods, etc.; the refuse gives us bran for our 
stock ; and the wheat stalks furnish straw for hats and 
bonnets, as well as for bedding stock and for other 


useful purposes. 


Wheat-Producing Countries. 


The countries noted for the production of wheat are: 
the United States, Russia, France, and India. The 
United States leads the world as a producer of wheat. 


Wheat In The United States. 


Wheat is our second gréatest cereal crop, and is 
greater even than colton. Our average yearly produc- 
tion is about 700,000,000 bushels a year,—one fifth of 
the whole world's output—‘‘Enough wheat,’’ some 
one has estimated, ‘‘made into bread, to provide one 
and one-third loaves a day for every inhabitant of the 
United States for a year; enough wheat, made into 
loaves a foot long, to girdle the earth.’’ 


“4 How Our Wheat Crep Has Grown. 


It was only a little while after Columbus discovered 
America that wheat was first brought to the New 
World. How is it that, in so short a time, we have 
grown to be the great wheat-producing nation of the 
world? 

One hundred years ago our fathers could not raise 
enough wheat even for their own use. And yet, at 
that time, ninety-seven per cent of the population of 
the United States lived on farms, and today only about 
thirty-seven per cent of our population are farmers. 

Fifty years ago, our annual production of wheat was 
150,000,000, today it is 700,000,000 bushels of wheat. 


Improved Farm Machinery. ° 


The reason for this growth lies in the improved ma- 
chinery in use today. Our forefathers and their sons 


reaped their little wheat-field with hand sickles; today, 
on one of the great ‘‘ bonanza farms’’ of the Northwest, 
watch the great thirty-horse reaper at work, or the 
powerful steam thresher of a Kansas wheat section, 
and you will understand what ‘‘ progress’’ means. 

In 1831, Cyrus McCormick made the first reaping 
machine. In 1870, the automatic self-binder was in- 
vented ; and ever since, improvements and inventions 
have been steadily added to the realm of farm machin- 
ery. George Washington was the greatest land-holder 
of his day in America, and a wheat raiser and miller. 
How he would have enjoyed such a sight as Califor- 
nians can see in harvest time nowadays,—one of those 
great thirty or forty-horse harvesting machines which 
seem almost human in their work; which harvest and 
thresh the wheat, tie the straw into bundles and sack 
the wheat with their wooden fingers, swift as a flash of 
lightning, almost. It seems as if no possible addition 
could be made to this invention, so perfect and com- 
plete is it, unless it milled the flour and baked the 
bread while still in the field! 














Unloading the Great Whaleback Ship at the 
Famous Grain Elevators, Chicago 
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nel, color or quality of the straw, etc. 


Improvements in Milling. 


Besides the wonderful inventions in 
farm machinery, those in milling, also, 
have contributed to this growth of the 
wheat industry. 

Two European inventions, the grooved 
roller and the middlings purifier (a sift- 
ing apparatus), the basis of the modern 
patent process of making flour, have 
revolutionized the milling industry of 
the world. 

Yankee invention gave us our. great 
farm machines, and it has also enlarged 
and:improved these milling inventions as 


well. And it is to these two improved: 


inventions:-that we owe our great flour 
mills today. Ye 


Flour Centres.» 


The centre of the flour industry was 
formerly at Wilmington, Del.; later at 
Baltimore; then at Rochester; and, 
finally Minneapolis grew to be the 
greatest flour centre of the whole world. 
Other milling (flour) centres are: New 
York, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Chicago, Toledo, _ Indianapolis, 
Superior and Duluth. , 


What an Invention Did. 


The invention of the middlings puri- 
fier had a strong influence on the history 
of the Northwest. 

Winter wheat, previous to the inven- 
tions spoken of, was much more valuable 
than spring wheat. After these inven- 
tions were introduced, it was found that 
spring wheat, grown in a cool climate, 
was better and more nutritive than win- 
ter wheat. This opened the great North- 
west to wheat culture, and fertile fields 
took the place of wide, wild prairies, 
and thriving towns sprang up as the 
wilderness blossomed with the homes of 
busy people. : z 


The Cultivation of Wheat. 


The cultivation of wheat is different 
from that of most crops, in that, after the 
seeding of the ground, there is no more 
work to, be done in the wheat-field un- 
til the time of harvest. 

The plowing is usually done in the fall, 
for a comipact soil is best for the wheat, 
and the seeding must be done as early 
in the spring as possible. 

The wheat grows best in rather cool 
weather with occasional rains; and it 
ripens best in cool, cloudy weather. But 
rain in harvest time is fatal to the wheat 
grower’s success, and every hour of sun- 
shine is a cause for gratitude at that busy 
period. It is very important that when 
the wheat has ripened there should be 
no delay about the harvesting. This 
fact, of course, necessitates a large work- 
ing force if one grows wheat on such a 
scale as is done in the Northwest. ” 


Winter and Spring Wheat. 


The two sorts of wheat used in the 
United States are winter wheat and spring 
wheat. The former is sown in the fall, 
and matures the following summer, the 
latter is sown in the spring and harvest- 
ed the same season. Winter wheat is. 
cultivated in a temperate climate where 
the falls are late and the winters mild; 
spring wheat is grown where the season 
is shorter and the climate colder, as in 
the northern part of the wheat region. 

Winter and spring wheat are subdivided 
into many groups,—bald, bearded, hard, 
soft, white, and red, and again into va- 
rieties, according to the color of the ker- 
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Feeding the Thresher 











How Wheat is Harvested in the West 
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In Igor, there were more than forty- 
eight million acres in the United States 
devoted to wheat-culture,—27,800,000, 
acres to winter wheat, and 20,894,000 to 
spring wheat. Twenty-five states and ter- 
ritories raise winter wheat, and nineteen, 
spring wheat; some raise both kinds. 
The leading winter wheat states are (in 
the order of their production) Kansas, 
California, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Miss- 
ouri, Pennsylvania, Tennessee ; the lead- 
ing spring wheat producers are Minneso- 
ta, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Washington, Wisconsin, Iowa. 


The Mills. 


Milling, today; is an exact and me- 
thodical science; therefore the result is 
that we are being provided with the best, 
purest, and most nutritious (as well as 
cheapest) flour yet known. 

There are more than 25,000 flour mills 
in the United States, many of them be- 
ing small mills. But there are also giant 
flour mills, for the largest mills in the 
world are in our country, and, commer- 
cially, our millers outrank all others. 

So that not only are American farm- 
ing implements models for the rest of the 
world, and found in the wheat fields of 
every land where wheat is successfully 
grown, but our mills, too, stand in the 
first rank. 


In Kansas, the Great Wheat State. 


Kansas, the greatest wheat region in the 
world, produces as much wheat as all the 
other states together but four. And Kan- 
sas, in harvest time, is a picturesque re- 
gion to visit—when the grain is ripe, the 
cornfields in their glory, and a wheat 
field a scene of stirring interest. Such a 
rushing, puffing, clattering time! How 
the chaff flies, and in what a cloud of 
gold the wheat falls so steadily, while, 
inch by inch, the straw stack rises. The 
long, red thresher stands in the centre 
of the field, and, 100 feet away, linked 
to it by the belting, puffs and pants the 
traction engine. 

’ On the bonanza farms, as the great wheat 





ranches are called, the long rows of forty- | 
horse binders are used. In Kansas, | 


though some wheat is bound, the single ' 


headers are mostly used, 

Headed wheat is not bound with twine. 
The steel blades cut the wheat about five 
inches below the heads, which are then 
lifted to a platform resting on a wagon 
which moves with the cutter. As fast as 
one wagon is filled, another comes up 
totake its place. The headsare piled in 
shocks, and sometimes hauled at once to 
the machines. You will often see har- 
vesting machines in one field, and the 
thresher in another. 

A threshing outfit of traction-engine 
and separator (as the threshing machine 
is called,) costs $3,000, One farmer 
usually buys one, and then goes the 
rounds of the neighboring farms, oper- 
ating it. 

In 1903, 1,069,000 harvesting machines 
were sold in the United States; of these, 
225,000 were binders. And most of these 
machines are being used in our own 
country. ' 

An interesting writer on this subject 
calls the whirring music of the harvest 
machines ‘‘the Song of the Middle 
West,’’ and tells us that, ‘‘ between June 
and October, 300,000 binders will have 
cut wheat from Oklahoma to the Dakotas, 
and 100,000 threshers dumped the golden 
grain into waiting wagons.’’ What an 
army at work for our ‘‘daily bread!'’ 

(Continued on page'5°) 
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Sectionalism Has No Place in Our National Life 
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By S. D. Fess, A. M., LL. D., University Extension and ‘Institute Lecturer 


HE numerous invitations from the States in 

the South to President Roosevelt to visit 
that section of the country as its guest, are 
significant of the real sentiment of the peo- 
ple of that part of the country in contrast 
with the generally accepted view. The public is prone 
to accept sectional gossip as real sentiment, and slow 
to recognize that sentiment, born in the struggle of a 
century, with ultimate civil war, is clarified by less 
than a half century of national growth. 

Prior to the great civil war, our nation, too extensive 
for all parts to be mutually well known, too varied in 
industry to be united in policy, too sectional to be 
truly national, was in continual turmoil over a theory 
of politics. 

The contention was the age-long conflict between 
authority in the head, and liberty in the parts, of the 
nation. 

As stated, the question was, How can the executive 
prerogative in the nation be reconciled with legislative 
privilege in the States? As applied to this country, it 
read, ‘‘ How can the power of the President be recon- 
ciled with the liberty of the governor?’’ 

This contention dates back to the beginnings of gov- 
ernment through representatives. In this country it 
was fought over by the Washington government on the 
one side, and at some time by almost every state in the 
union on the other side. 

It isa mis-statement of fact to assert that this conten- 
tion was confined to the states in the South. 

The first announcement by any state after the adop- 
tion of the Federal Contsitution, touching this issue, 
was by Rhode Island, in 1789, when it memorialized 
the ‘‘ President, the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the eleven states,’’ to grant more time in 
which to consider its relation to the newly formed 
government, 

The second announcement was by Virginia in 1790, 
when it declared against the financial policy of Ham- 
ilton, and quoted the tenth amendment to the Federal 
Constitution in confirmation of its position. 

The third announcement was made by Georgia, in 
the famous Chisolm vs. Georgia case, in 1792-3, in 
which the Federal Supreme Court held that a state 
could be made a defendant against its will in a suit 
begun by an individual. Against this decision the 
state vigorously protested, and led a movement which 
ended in the adoption of the eleventh amendment to 
the Federaj Constitution, Which guarantee protection 
to the states from further similar litigation. 

The next announcement was made by New Hamp- 
shire, in 1794, and again in 1795, in the famous Pen- 
hallow case, in which the Federal Supreme Court 
maintained appellate jurisdiction over a case tried in 
the Colonial Courts of the state before it ratified the 
Federal Constitution. To this assumption of power by 
the government, New Hampshire made ringing protest. 

In 1798-9 came the famous Kentucky and Virginia 
Resolutions, too-well known to be mentioned at 





length. It might be remarked that from these resolu- 
tions dissented the states bf Delaware, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New York, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont. 

The remaining states in the South took no position 
on them, which indicates the absence of a distinct 
sectional issue. 

The Embargo policy of Jefferson in 1807 aroused 
much feeling in New England, which culminated in a 
lengthy protest by the state of Massachusetts in 1808, 
and by Delaware, Connecticut and Rhode Island in 
the following year. Here the tables turn. The States 
which ten years before defended the national preroga- 
tive against the protestations of two states, now attack 
the government in less vigorous terms for asserting 
that prerogative. ’ 

Vastly more attention has been given to the attitude 
of the states of Kentucky and Virginia on their reso- 
lutions than to New England on the Embargo policy, 
or its later attitude in the war of 1812. 

As early as 1804, Pickering, Tracy, Griswold and 
others consulted the wisdom of organizing a confed- 
eracy of the New England states. Pickering wrote to 
Cabot, ‘‘It must begin in Massachusetts. The pro- 
position would be welcomed in Connecticut, and New 
Hampshire and New York must be associated. She must 
be the center of the confederacy. Vermont and New 
Jersey would follow of course, and Rhode Island of 
necessity.’’ 

Roger Griswold wrote to Wolcott, ‘‘The project 
which we had formed was to induce the legislatures of 
the three New England States remaining Federal, to 
commence measures to call for a reunion of the northern 
states.’’ 

Burr was believed to be a significant factor in this 
project which was denominated at the time as a ‘‘con- 
spiracy.’’ Hamilton gave vent to his feelings in 
strong language, declaring that, ‘‘ Dismemberment of 
our empire will be a clear sacrifice. of great positive 
advantage, without any counterbalancing good.’’ 

This project was entertained in 1808 in the minds of 
some, as evidenced by the following from Pickering: 
‘*Those states whose farms are on the ocean, and whose 
harvests are gathered from every sea, should immed- 
iately and seriously consider how to preserve them.’’ 

Harrison Otis wrote Josiah Quincy in 1808, ‘‘It 
would be a great misfortune for us to justify the ob- 
loquy of wishing to promote a separation, and of 
being solitary in that pursuit. On the other hand, to 
do nothing would seem to be a flash inthe pan. What 
will Connecticut do?. Is she ready to pronounce the 
Embargo unconstitutional ; to propose to the states to 
appoint delegates to meet those from the other com- 
mercial states in convention in Hartford, or elsewhere, 
for the purpose of providing some mode of relief that 
may not be inconsistent with the union of these states, 
to which we should adhere as long as possible ?’’ 

Pickering justified the project on the grounds taken 
by the authors. of the Kentucky and Virginia resolu- 


tions: ‘‘How are the powers reserved to the states 
respectively, or to the people, to be maintained, but 
by the respective states judging for themselves and 
putting their negative on tlre general government?’’ 

Numerous town meetings were held in Massachusetts 
in 1812, to protest against the war policy of the gov- 
ernment. The town of Newbury pledged itself to 
sacrifice life and property to support the dignity and 
liberties of this ‘‘free, sovereign, and independent 
state.’’ 

Finally, after ten years of agitation the famous Hart- 
ford Convention met. Its proceedings are too well 
known to call for repetition. It is widely understood 
that advanced ground in defense of the states was 
taken, and a strong desire to place a limit upon the 
general government was freely expressed. 

The establishment of the Federal bank, and ques- 
tions growing out of it were fruitful subjects of similar 
contention. 

In 1819, Pennsylvania resolved against allowing a 
national bank to do business outside the Federal Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and recommended an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, to that effect. 

To this, the legislature of South Carolina dissented, 
as also did that of New York. In Ohio, the state 
authorities ignored the decree of the Federal Supreme 
Court in the McCullough vs. Maryland case, which 
denied to the state the power to tax Federal agencies, 
such as the bank, and placed a tax of $50,000 on the 
two branch banks of the Federal government in the 
state, and proceeded to collect the tax. In 1821, the 
state authorities seized the property of the government, 
in payment of the tax. The matter was finally ad- 
justed in a subsequent decision of the Federal Supreme 
Court, confirming its former decision, and the property 
was returned to the Federal authorities in 1824. 

In 1821, both Virginia. and Kentucky protested 
against the decisions of the Supreme Court, the former 
declaring that it exceeded its authority, and the latter 
that its proceedings were irregular. In 1825 Georgia 
took the same position. 

Later, when the tariff agitation was threatening the 
government, Kentucky and Louisiana took sides with 
the government, against the position of some of the 
states. . 

The most famous agitation on the contention arose 
out of the attitude of South Carolina under the leader- 
ship of Calhoun, in his opposition to the tariff and 
internal improvement scheme, when he advised nulli- 
fication, and his state accepted it as the legitimate 
remedy. This agitation continued from 1821 to the 
compromise measure of Clay in 1833. Nullification 
was announced in the state in 1828, in the ‘‘Exposi- 
tion,’’ and officially by the legislature in 1832. It 
should be remembered that this position was repu- 
diated by the other states of the South. While they 
generally agreed with Calhoun in the unwisdom of 
the national policy, and called in question the con- 

(Continued on page 34.) 
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June Blackboard Illustrations. 
Drawn by Mary B. Grubb. 


See Blackboard Notes in Methods, aids and Devices Department 
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F THE subject of Arithmetical Analysis is 

to be pursued successfully, there are a few 
things, in a preliminary way, that the stu- 

tn S24 dent must know; among the most important 
of which are the following: 

I. He must be able to divide a number or quantity 

into parts which are in the ratio of several whole 

numbers. 

II. He must be able to divide a number or quantity 
into parts having the ratio of several given fractions. 

III. He must be able, if he have, say, ‘‘% of one 
number or a quantity equal to 4 of another,’’ to ex- 
press these numbers or quantities in common terms. 

IV. He must have a thorough understanding of the 
equation in Arithmetic. 

I may be illustrated as follows: Divide $520 into 
three parts which shall be to one another as 2, 3, and 5. 

Solution—Let 2 units of money=first part, 

3 units of money=second part, and 
5 units of money=third part 
Then, 10 units of money=§520, and 
I unit of money=§52, Hence, 
2 units of money=$104, 
3 units of money=§$156, and 
5 units of money=§2I0. 

Therefore, the required parts are $104, $156, and $210. 

After two or three detailed solutions like the above, 
have pupils contract their solutions, leading them to 
see that each part will be such a fraction of the 
number or quantity to be divided as its proportional 
part is of the sum of all the proportional parts. In 
the above problem the first part would be 4; of $520; 
the second part would be ,; of $520; and the third 
part would be », of $520. This important process 
should be thoroughly mastered. 

II iway be illustrated by the following problem: 
Divide 390 into three parts that shall be to one another 
as the fractions 4%, 4%, and \&. 

Solution—Since fractions having a common denom- 
inator are to one another as their numerators, we 
change the given fractions to 12ths, and obtain y,, 4, 
and ¥,. The problem may now be re-stated as follows: 
Divide the number 390 into three parts that shall be 
to one another as, 6, 4, and 3. 

6+4+3=13, sum of the ratio-numbers. Then, ob- 
serving the contraction referred to in the remarks on 
(I) we have, 

yy Of 390==180, 

js Of 390==120, and 

t's Of 390==g0. 

Therefore, the parts, as required, are 180, 120, and 
go. After solving a few problems of about equal 
difficulty with this one, problems like the following 
might be given. ‘‘Three persons are to share a certain 
sum of money in the ratio of 4%, 4, and 4; the second re- 
ceives $9 more than the third. Find the share of 
each.’’ 

We should’ always remember that the correct appli- 
cation of a principle is the only true test of mastery. 

III. The ‘next important process to receive attention, 
may be well illustrated by the solution of the follow- 
ing problem. ‘'% of A’s money equals 4 of B's, and 
together they have just $68. How much has each?’’ 
Solution— 
if % of A’s money=X of B’ s, then, 

\ of A’s money=% of & of B’s=3 of B’s, and 
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Arithmetical Analysis 


By Edson M. Mills, A. M., M. Ph. 


3 of A’s money=3xX% of B’s={ of B’s=A’s ex- 
pressed in terms of B’s. 

But § of B ’s money=B’s money. Then, 

{ of B ’s money+§ ofB ’s money =}/ of B’s money. 
Amount both have expressed in terms of B’s money. 

*. 7 of B’s money=$68. 
¥% of B’s money= 7, of $68=$4 
§ of B’s money=9X $4—§$36, A’s money, and 
§ of B’s money=8X $4=32, B’s money. 

The expression of one or more quantities in common 
terms is a very difficult, and also a very important 
thing to be able todo. After pupils have thoroughly 
mastered simple exercises like the illustrative problem 
in (III), problems like the following might be given ; 
‘If 4 of my age+8 years equals 74 of your age, how 
old am I, the sum of our ages being 45 years? Always 
keep your exercises graded up to the increasing growth 
and strength of your class. 

4. The equation belongs to Arithmetic as well as to 
Algebra. Every formal comparison between two 
quantities leads to it; we could not think to any pur- 
pose in Arithmetic without the equation. Hence the 
importance of thoroughly mastering the equation in 
all of its various forms; of thoroughly understanding 
its fundamental principles. This can be accomplished 
best by arranging a series of interesting problems 
whose solutions will produce equations involving all 
the difficulties that should be mastered. The follow- 
ing problems will be suggestive. 

If to % of A’s age you add 16 years, the sum will be 
1% times his age; how old is he? 

Solution—1% times A’s age={ of A’s age. Then, 

% of A’s age=% of A’s age+16 years. 
*. 2 of A’s age=16 years, 

¥% of A’s age=8 years, and 

§ of A’s age=64 years. 

The equivalent of Algebraic transposition is required 
in almost every exercise of Arithmetical Analysis 
(Mental Arithmetic), and it should be effected in this 
way: Pointing to the first equation in the foregoing 
solution, say ‘‘f of A’s age is the sum of two quan- 
tities; then, if from the sum of two quantities, we 
should take away one of them, the remainder must be 
the other; therefore 3% of A’s age=16 years. Or, say 
‘‘Tf equals be subtracted from equals the remainders 
will be equal ; therefore, j of A’s age=16 years.’’ As 
a further illustration, a pair of balance scales might be 
drawn on ee blackboard, placing the expression ‘‘ 
of A’s age’’ in one aotle pan and the expression ‘‘ k 
of A's age+16 years’’ in the other. Then to preserve 
the balance, if ‘‘% of A’s age’’ be taken from one 
scale pan, we must also remove ‘‘ % of A’s age’’ from 
the other ; thus showing that ? of A’s =16 years. 

Isold an article and gained 25 percent; if, however, 
it had cost me $10 less, and I had sold it for the same 
sum, I would have gained 50-per cent; find the cost. 

Solution— 

Let 100% of a unit of money=actual cost, and 

25% =rate of gain on this cost. 

.'. 125% of a unit of money=selling price. 

100% of a unit of money—$10=supposed cost. 

50% =rate of gain on this cost. Then, 

50% of (100% of a unit of money—$10)==50% of a 
unit of money—§5, amount of gain. 

.‘.(100% of a unit of money—$10)+(50% of a unit of 
money—$5)=150 per cent of a unit of money—f$15, 
selling price. 
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*, 150 per cent of a unit of money—$15=125 per 


cent of a unit of money. Substracting the expression 
125 per cent of a unit of money from each side of the 
‘preceding equation, we have, 25 per cent of a unit of 
money—$15=0.. But when zero represents the differ. 
ence sevtesicagss two quantities they must be equal. 

. 25 per cent of a unit of money=$15, and 

too per cent of unit of OT ENE. cost of 
the article as required. 

Arithmetical transposition can ‘i effected by ap- 
pealing to simple axioms or to the principles of addi- 
tion or subtraction; and pupils cannot be led too often 
to an explanation of the difficult things they encounter 
in Arithmetic by reference to these simple principles. 

In addition to the four specifications just discussed 
and illustrated, that a pupil should be familiar with, if 
we are to expect him to do intelligent and profitable 
work. in this study, I might well have mentioned the 
use of symbols in Arithmetical analysis. I will leave 
this, however, for another article, in which a thorough 
dissertation on symbolism in Arithmetical analysis 
will be given. This dissertation must of necessity 
strike at the very fundamental principles of the equa- 
tion. The spirit of Arithmetical analysis should per- 
vade all work in Arithmetic. A pupil thus trained in 
logical reasoning and in the use of symbols will make 
his transition from Arithmetic to Alegbra without 
even a jolt. He will not be ‘‘a stranger in a strange 
land.’’ But, armed with this chart and compass he 
will be able to find his way successfully through all 
the intricacies of that most delightful subject. 





Graded Drill Problems. 


Sixth Year. 


The first few weeks of the Fall Term spent in a thor- 
ough review and drill on fundamental principles, No- 
tation, Numeration. and United States Money, will 
prepare the children for rapid and accurate work along 
new lines. 

The two following devices, which should be used 
throughout the grades, if properly used, will expedite 
this year’s work and arouse great interest among the 
pupils. 

587 Add in this man- 
329 ~=s ner, beginning at 
4,036 the bottom of each 
555 column : 8-13-20-24- ° 

21,704 29-35-444-51. 

53,057 Add as rapidly 

8,235° as possible, results 

98,758 only being given. ‘ 
With this circle the x 
and + signs may be used. 
Multiply in this manner: 

Pointing to figure on 
circumference, announce 
result instantly; as, be- 
ginning at the top, 7-42- 
77-28-56, etc. Whena pu- 
pil can cover such a circle 
five times in a minute, 
rapidity and accuracy are 
assured. 

Following certain kinds of work, five minutes 
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t with such devices will be found restful as well as 
helpful. 

1. Divide 1,583,551,253 by 3,079. (Ams. 514,307). 

_ 2. In the month of June a man picked 117 bushels 
of blackberries, which he sold for $224.64. The four 
Sundays in that month he did not work. How many 
bushels did he pick per day? (Ans. 4% bushels.) For 
how much per quart did-he sell them? (Ans. 6 cents.) 

3. Write the following in figures: Twenty-five thou- 
sand one ; three hundred eighty thousand, two hundred 
seventy-five; one million, ninety thousand, six hundred 

four; sixteen thousand, nine hundred seventy; eighty- 
seven million, eighty-seven thousand, eighty-seven. 

4. Read the following numbers: 12,875; 3,060; 25,- 
000,025; 31.749; 4,040,400; 98,705,002. 

5. A man paid $376 for a horse and carriage, the 
horse costing three-fifths as much as the carriage. Find 
the cost of each. (Ans. Carriage cost $235, the horse 
$141.) 

6. Learn the decimal equivalents of the following 
fractions: 3, }, 3, 5, 45s bs Yoo re. id 

7. Express decimally the following fractions: 5, 
te» tha ee Leti- 

8. The following numbers represent in feet a lumber 
dealer’s sales in one day: 6.787, 37.569, 16.025, 13.47, 
28.4, 36, 12.0445. What were the total sales for th 
day? (Ans. 150.2955.) : . 

9. Divide 25.6X.56 by .0128. (Ans. 1120.) 

1o. When no decimal point is written with a number 
where is it understood to be? 

11. What will 296 quarts of maple syrup cost at $1.35 
per gallon? (Ans. $99.90.) 

12. Make an original problem concerning the Japa- 
nese and Russians. 

‘13. What is the value of a straight pile of wood 16 
feet long, 8 feet wide, and 6 feet high, at $7.50 per 
cord? (Ans. $45.) 

14. From the sum of 27% and 20% take their differ- 
ence. (Ans. 41%.) 

15. A and B together own 396 acres of land, and 3 of 
A’s farm equals % of B ’s; how many acres does each 
own? (Ans. A owns 220 acres, B owns 176 acres.) 

16. Make a rule different from the ordinary rule for 
multiplying quickly by 120; 8% ; 250; 400. 

17. A dealer bought 350 pounds of coffee for $52.50, 
and 540 pounds of tea for $486. He sold the coffee at 
eighteen cents a pound, and the tea at $1.25 a pound. 
Did he gain or lose, and how much? Ans. Gained 
$199.50.) 

18. Resolve the following numbers into their prime 
factors: 27,630, 714, 67, Toor. 

1g. A grocer puts up 48 pounds of sugar, 36 pounds 
of coffee, 24 pounds of rice, and 36 pounds of hominy, 
in sacks of equal weight, heaviest possible; how many 
sacks? (Ans. 12.) 

20. Andrew Carnegie set aside $384,000 for the build- 
ing of four libraries. Library A was to receive % of 
the whole amount; Library B, & of the whole amount; 
Library C, % of the remainder; how much would 
Library D receive? (Ans. $64,000.) 





Problems Solved. 
Conducted by Edson Mills, A. M., M. Ph. 


Editor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly consented to answer 
problems privately when the request is accompanied by a remit- 
tance of ten cents. We have found it necessary to make this 
small charge to limit it to teachers who want it enough to pay 
something to cover postage and stationery. The amount is too 
small really to pay for the trouble, but Prof. Mills delights in 
helping perplexed teachers in this favoritesubject. Allproblems 
for solution should be sent to Edson Mills, A. M., M. Ph., Pro 
fessor of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. 

1. How many acres are there in a square field con- 
taining as many acres as there are boards enclosing it, 
if the boards are 11 feet long, and the fence 4 boards 
high? : 

Solution—Let ABCD represent the square field in 
question. Draw diagonals AC and BD intersecting at 
O. The field will thus be divided into four triangles 
whose vertices meet at O, and whose altitudes are all 
equal; and OM, one of these altitudes, will readily 
be seen to be equal to half the side of the field. Sup- 
pose that each of the four large triangles be divided 
into small triangles whose vertics meet at O, and the 
sum of whose bases make up the perimeter of the field. 
When the bases of these small triangles are all fenced, 
the field will be fenced; and if each triangle has as 
many acres in its area as it has boards in the fence 


. along its base, the requirements of the problem will 
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be fulfilled. Let DON be one of these small triangles, 
and to obtain even panels along its base, let DN equal 
2 rods, or 33 feet. This will give three panels of fence 
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along DN. Now if the conditions of the problem be 
complied with, each small triangle must have as many 
acres in its area as there are boards in the fence along 
its base. Then the area of the triangle DON must be 
12 acres, or 1920 square rods. Now the altitude of a 
plane triangle may be found by dividing twice its area 
by its base, which would give us, in this instance, 
1929*2, or 1920 rods. The altitude of the tri- 
angle DON, or OM equals 1920 rods. Hence, the 
required area equals *#*4¢x384°—92,160 acres, since 
the side of the field is 2 X1920 rods, or 3840 rods. 

2. A circular farm has two roads crossing it at right 
angles 40 rods from the center, the roads being 60 and 
70 rods respectively, within the limits of the farm. 
Find the area of the farm. ; 

Solution—Let the circle O represent the circular 
farm whose area is to be determined, and AB and CD 
the two roads crossing at right angles. OK is the dis- 
tance from the center of the farm to the intersection 
of the roads. Draw OM and ON respectively, perpen- 
dicular to AB and CD; M and N will be middle points 
of the lines AB and CD. We have given the follow- 
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ing values: AB=7o rods, CD=60 rods, OE or MN=40 
rods, AM=35 rods, and ND=30 rods. From the right 
triangle OND, OD*=ON*+ND*=ON* 430%, and from 
the right triangle OMA, OA*—OM’4+AM*=OM"+35?. 
Adding these two equations, we have, OD?-+OA*=35?+ 
307+OM"*+4+ON*- Since OD and OA are equal, this 
equation may be written 20D*?=—35?+3070M’*+ON*. 
Then, since from the right triangle OMN, OM*+ON* 
=40*, the preceding equation may be finally written in 
the following form: 20D°=35?+30%+402. Hence OD" 
=3 5430 +40 = 1862.5 sq. rods. Then, since the area 
of a circle may be found by multiplying the square 
of the radius by 3.1416, we have finally, 

Area of the farm equals 182-5 -sa.reds« 3.1418 
36.57 acres. 

After a solution like this to the foregoing problem, 
or to any other of its type is fully mastered, the skill- 
ful teacher will lead his pupils to make a careful study 
of the results obtained. Such an examination of re- 
sults in the above solution, would reveal to a bright 
class the following rule for all cases in which two 
given chords in a circle intersect at right angles, and 
the distance of the point of intersection from the 
center is given: Take the half of each chord, and to 
the sum of their squares add the square of the distance 
from the point of intersection to the center; then take 


equals 





half of this result, multiply by 3.1416, and reduce to 


_ acres 


Properly interested pupils will vie with each other 
in trying to crystallize the results of their work into 
neat and elegant rules. It might be added also, that 
no exercise in the program of school work is more 
beneficial to the pupil than that which tends to enable 
him to express facts, ideas, and truths in clear cut and 
vigorous English. 

3. A concert hall is 72 feet long, 38 feet wide, and 
16 feet high. What is the shortest distance that a fly 
can crawl by floor and walls from the northwest lower 
corner to a southeast upper corner? 

Solution—Let BCFQ—ALZX represent the concert 
hall. Suppose the side and end walls to be projected 
upon the plane of the floor as shown in the diagram. 
Let A be the position of the fly at the beginning of 
his journey, and F the point of destination. Since he 
must crawl, the shortest route will evidently be one or 
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the other of the two lines AN or AM. Now AM is 
the hypotenuse of the right triangle AeM, and AN is 
the hypotenuse of the right-triangle AEN. 
Ae=72+16=88 feet, and eM=38 feet. 
.* AM=/882 $382 =95.8 feet, and 
AE=38+16=54 feet and EN=72 feet 
 AN=/532+722=90 feet, the shortest path by 
which the fly can reach his destination, if compelled 
to crawl. 





Notes. 

Suppose the projections of the side and end walls be 
made to coincide with the rectangles QFZL, and CFZX 
by revolving the projection of the side wall through 
an angle of go degrees upon the line LZ, and the projec- 
tion of the end wall through the same angle upon the 
line XZ. It will then be quite plain that AN=AO+ 
OF, and that AM=SA+SF. 

If the pupils of a class, after proper trial have failed 
in the solution of a supplementary problem like this, 
great care should be taken by the teacher in his solu- 
tion and explanation of the same to the class. 


(Continued on page 45) 





Dame Nature Hints 
When the Food is not Suited. 


When Nature gives her signal that something is 
wrong it is generally with the food; the old Dame is 
always faithful and one should act at once. 

To put off the change is to risk that which may be 
irreparable. An Arizona man says: 

‘*For years I could not safely eat any breakfast. I 
tried all kinds of breakfast foods, but they were all 
soft, starchy messes, which gave me distressing head- 
aches. I drank strong coffee too, which appeared to 
benefit me at the time, but added to the headaches 
afterwards. Toast and coffee were no better, for I 
found the toast very constipating. - 

‘A friend persuaded me to quit the old coffee and 
the starchy breakfast foods, and use Postum Coffee and 
Grape-Nuts instead. I shall never regret taking his 
advice. I began using them three months ago. 

‘*The change they have worked in me is wonderful. 
I now have no more of the distressing sensations in 
my stomach after eating, and I never have any head- 
aches. I have gained twelve pounds in weight and 
feel better in every way. Grape-Nuts make a delic- 
ious as well as a nutritious dish,and I find that Postum 
Coffee is easily digested and never produces dyspepsia 
symptoms.’’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

‘*There’s a reason.’’ 

Get the little book, ‘‘The Road.to Wellville,’”’ in 
each pkg. 








_ **Rare Raphael, Ufbino’s lovely child! 
Whose golden locks encluster brows so mild, 
What vision dost thou see, O angel wise, 
That fills with radiance thy glorious eyes? 
Dost thou the secrets of the stars divine, 
Hear heavenly strains for which our spirits pine? 


‘*Lift from our eyes the veil, that we may see 
The glorious visions of eternity |! 

Kind Heaven has only lent us thee awhile, 

Its songs of love still linger in thy smile, 

With art’s most heavenly power, thou dost portray 
Life’s lesson—Love! Love in its purest way, 
Enduring mother-love, which, unconfined, 

Will teach us, Christ-like, how to love mankind.”’ 


Raphael. 


Lesson I. 

Urbino, the birthplace of Raphael, isa moun- 
tain town, on the east slope of the Apennines 
directly east of Florence, in Italy. Itisina 
division of the country known’ as Umbria, 
with gently broken landscape, such as the 
artist loved for the background of his beauti- 
ful Madonnas. This, too, was near the vil- 
lage of Assisi (a-see-see) where the good St. 
Francis lived. His pious life, and the beau- 
tiful paintings full of religious feeling which 
were done there, caused to arise what has since 
been known as the Umbrian school of paint- 
ing. Use picture of ‘‘The Cherubs.’’ 


Lesson II. 


On an April morning in 1483, to the home 
of Giovanni Santi (geo-van-nee san-tee), the 
painter, and his wife Magia, came a dear little 
boy to cheer and to bless. The father and 
mother were very proud of their little son, 
and gave him the name of Raphael. If we 
were to visit Urbino, the house where Raphael 
was born, we should be shown a faded fresco 
of a Madonna and Child painted by Giovanni, 
and said to be Magia and the child Raphael. 
Use picture of Raphael. 


Lesson III. 
f From his earliest years, the boy Raphael 
was most carefully reared, but when he was 
only eight the fond mother died and left Raphael to 
the care of the fatheralone. After a time, a step- 
mother was broughthome, She was a kind woman, 
and loved and cared for the beautiful lad as if he 
were really her own son. His was a’happy childhood, 
a fit beginning for an ideal life. He spent much 
time in his father’s studio, or rambled with him in 
the woods near by ; and we can imagine many a bunch 
of flowers were gathered for the mother at home. 
There were happy hours, too, when the father and son 
read together. Meanwhile, the boy grew strong and his 
beauty increased. Use picture of Raphael in his studio. 


Lesson IV. 


The dark hair lay 
lightly on his 
shoulders and a 
certain dreaminess 
in his eyes had 
deepened,- when 
the father—so de- 
voted, so exem- 
plary, died, leav- 
ing Raphael, who 
was now but 
eleven years old. 
We cannot help 
wishing that he 
had lived to see 
at least one great 
picture painted by 
his son. 

The greatest of 
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Picture Study Lessons in English 
Little Stories of Great Artists 


By Myra H. Embree 


the Umbrian painters before Raphael was a queer 
little miserly man, named Perugino, who had a small 
studio in Perugia, not far from Urbino. Here the 
boy Raphael was sent, and when Perugino saw the 
boy and some of this work, he said: 

‘‘Let him be my pupil, he will soon become my 
master.’’ 

Raphael was much pleased with the paintings of his 
master, who hada wonderful skill in depicting mild- 
eyed Madonnas; and it is said that it was almost 
impossible to tell Raphael’s work from that of Perugino. 
One of these first works was ‘‘The Marriage of the Vir- 





Madonna of The Chair 
No. #4, From Painting by Raphael. 


*» It can be seen in the Brera gallery in Milan. 
Use picture of Raphael 


gin. 
Read legend of this picture. 
painting the Madonna. 


Lesson V. 


To Raphael, with his love of the beautiful and his 
desire to learn, Florence was the city of all others he 
longed to see. Here was Michael Angelo, carving; 
Leonardo Da Vinci, painting; Savonarola, preaching. 
(Tell the children something of each.) 

The first day of the year 1505 saw Raphael in Flor- 
ence, the art center of Italy. Wecan only think of 
his joy in seeing the works there and in greeting the 
painters. While here, he painted several pictures,— 
among them. ‘'The Granduca Madonna, which is still 
in Florence. Raphael did not stay long this time, but 
returned to Perugia. On his next visit he stayed 
longer, and during these years he painted many of his 
best known pictures. Use picture of Madame Gran- 
duca. Also Portraits of Michael Angelo, Savonarola, 
and Da Vinci. 


Lesson VI. 


The very beautiful ‘*Madonna of the Garden’’ which 
now hangs in the great art gallery of Paris, ‘‘The Ma- 
donna of the Meadow’’ and ‘‘The Madonna of the 
Goldfinch’’ were painted in Florence. You must not 
tire. of hearing of these: beautiful pictures, for it is 
said that Raphael painted a hundred Madonnas. 

Hardly less beautiful than these is the ‘‘Madonna 
Foligno,’’ so named from the distant view of the town 
of Foligno seen in the lower part of the picture; in 
the upper part is the Madonna, holding out her child 
to us. The little Christ child attracts attention at 
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once. Instead of sitting contentedly in his mother’s 
arms gazing at us, he seems intent on jumping down 
to the earth to play. Use pictures of Madonna de 
Foligno, and Madonna of the Goldfinch. 


Lesson VII. 


While Raphael was painting these Madonnas and 
learning great lessons from the masters of Florence, 
a wonderful honor came to him. He was called to 
Rome by the Pope, to decorate some of his apartments. 

Pope Julius II received the young artist cordially 
and at once gave him the commission to paint in fresco 
three large rooms of the Vatican. Besides 
this, he was to decorate the corridor leading 
to these apartments. With this work Raphael 
and his pupils were busy during the re- 
mainder of his short life. A great many re- 
ligious and historic pictures were used. 

In the corridor are the pictures known as 
Raphael's Bible. Fifty-two of the pictures 
represent Old Testament scenes, the others 
are from the New Testament. Although Ra- 
phael’s work was so nearly perfect at the 
beginning, he was always studying to get 
the great points in the work of others, and to 
perfect his own. Perhaps this is the best 
lesson we can learn from his life—the lesson 
of unceasing study. Use pictures of the 
Vatican, Loggia of Raphael. 


Lesson VIII. 


Probably the best known is the ‘‘ Madonna 
of the Chair,’’ and a delightful little story is 
told of this painting. 

Long years ago, in a quiet valley in Italy, 
lived a hermit, who was greatly loved by all 
the people round about, for he taught them 
and helped them in sickness and in trouble. 

His hut was near a giant oak tree which 
sheltered him from the summer sun and win- 
ter storm. So fond was the hermit of this 
oak, that he said he had two intimate friends, 
the sheltering oak and the vine-dresser’s 
daughter who lived near by, and who was 
kind to him. 

One winter night, during a hard storm, he thought 
that the oak beckoned to him to come up into its 
branches for safety, which he did; and in a short time 
his hut was destroyed. Now Mary took him to her 
home and cared for him. 


The pious Benardo prayed that his two friends might 
be glorified together in some way. Time passed. 
The hermit died, the oak tree was cut down and con- 
verted into wine casks, and the lovely Mary married 
and became the mother of two boys. 

One day as she sat with her children, a young 
man passed by. His face was beautiful. One might 
have known him for a poet or painter in whose mind 
a celestial vision 
was floating. 
Suddenly, he saw 
the young mother 
and her two chil- 
dren. 


The painter, 
for it was Raph- 
ael, had onlya 
pencil. On what 
should he draw 
the beautiful 
group? Heseiz- 
ed the clean 
cover of a wine 
cask near by and 
drew the lines to 
guide him in his 
painting. He 
went home and 
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filled it out in loveliest color. So the hermit’s prayer 
was answered. His two friends were glorified to- 
gether, and we have the beautiful ‘‘Madonna of the 
Chair.’’ Use picture of Madonna of the Chair. 


Lesson IX. 


While in Rome he painted the ‘‘Madonna of the 
Fish,’’ one of the most beautiful of this time. It was 
painted originally for a chapel in Naples, where the 
blind were accustomed to go to pray that their sight 
might be restored. 

This picture has ar eventful history. Stolen from 
Naples, in Italy, it was carried to Madrid, in Spain, 
and then during the French Wars, it was taken to 
Paris. It has since been restored to the Prado at Ma- 
drid, and there we may see it, and feast our eyes on 
its unearthly loveliness. 

St. Cecilia was a very important picture painted 
about this time. Raphael 
presented it to his old 
friend, the artist of Bolog- 
na. Use pictures Madonna 
of the Fish, St. Cecilia. 


Lesson X. 


The Sistine Chapel was 
the most beautiful apart- 
ment of the Vatican. Its 
walls were covered with 
choicest frescos. Its ceiling 
done by the wonder-work- 
ing hand of Michael Angelo 
wasa marvel. To add still 
more to the beauty of the 
chapel, Pope Leo, ordered 
Raphael to draw cartoons for ten tapestries, to be hung 
below the lowest tier of paintings. These are large 
paper patterns for frescos or tapestries. Raphael 
selected ten subjects from the Acts of the Apostles. 
These were woven of silk, wool and gold, at Arras in 
Flanders, where the most beautiful tapestries were 
manufactured. 

But, like many of the other valuable works of art 
of those days, these two were carried away during the 
wars. They were then sold, afterward 
stolen by* the Jews, who thought to 
separate the gold by burning them. 
They tried one, and finding it useless 
for their purpose, the others were sold 
to a merchant of Genoa, These were 
finally recovered and, in a sadly faded 
condition, restored to the Vatican. 
Later they were bought by Cromwell, 
and today may be seen, pasted together 
and carefully mounted in the South 
Kensington Museum, London. For les- 
son ten, use pictures of Sistine Chapel, 
Michael Angelo and Raphael at the 
Vatican, Miraculous Draft of Fishes, 
and The Tapestry Weavers. 


Lesson XI. 


The Sistine Madonna is in the Dres- 
den Gallery. It was painted as a ban- 
ner for the Monks of St. Sixtus; after- 
wards it was bought by the Elector of 
Saxony for $40,000. 

People who know about pictures, 
generally agree that this is the greatest 
picture in the world. Its wonderful 
beauty almost defies description. Be- 
tween green curtains, looped back, is 
seen the Virgin, uplifted by the clouds 
and surrrounded by countless little 
cherub faces. 

Held in the Virgin’s arms is the 
principal figure of the painting. Lean- 
ing his head against the mother’s pure 
and earnest face, he gazes quietly at us 
with those beautiful: dark eyes. The 
picture while calm and peaceful, is full 
of a diffused and unusual light which 
We should all 
learn to love this great masterpiece. 
Use picture Sistine Madonna. 
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Lesson XII. 

Raphael was painting ‘‘The Transfiguration’’ when 
he died, suddenly, on his birthday, in 1550, being but 
thirty-seven years old. 

At his funeral, this unfinished picture was hung 
above the dead painter. It was afterward finished by 
his pupils. The whole canvas seems to have a golden- 
green glow, the foreground figures are magnificently 
robed in complimentary colors, which blend mar- 
velously. 

But the supreme work is in the upper part of the 
picture. As one gazes at it, the eyes fill with tears 
and the lips repeat, ‘‘Chiefest among ten thousand, 
and altogether lovely.’’ 

Raphael was buried in the Pantheon at Rome. 
These words are inscribed on his tomb: 

‘*This is that Raphael by whom Nature feared to be 
conquered while he lived, and to die, when he died.’’ 
Use pictures of The Trans- 
figuration, The Death of 
Raphael. 





June Class Stories. 
By Nellie. I. Bartlett. 


There are no poems more 
advantageous for June En- 
glish work than those of 
James Russell Lowell. Not 
that the poet’s birthday 
comes in June; your chil- 
dren will remember the date 
of Mr. Lowell's birthday, 
February 22; but that the 
spirit of his work centers 
about the month. Present the work in three di- 
visions :— 

I. Mr. Lowell and the Flowérs. 

II. Mr. Lowell and the Birds. 

III. The Vision of Sir Launfal. 

This will give you three class stories for oral repro- 
duction and written composition. 

Lowell’s poem, ‘‘To a Dandelion,'’ contains the 
keynote of his love for flowers. Your children are 
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Raphael 


no doubt familiar with the happy life of the poet at 
‘*Elmwood,’’ surrounded by the flowers, the birds and 
the old elm trees. He loved all flowers, but, particu- 
larly, as he tells usin this poem, the dandelion. It will 
teach the children a reverence for our commonest 
flower that they have never before felt, when they 
know that this great man thought so much of a dande- 
lion that he wrote a beautiful poem about it. He 
said that the delight of the bee in the white lily cup 
was not greater than his delight at the sight of the first 
dandelion. It seemed to him a drop of gold in the 
grass; the gift of spring to rich ard poer. The sight 
of the flower foretold to him the beautiful summer to 
come. It brought back visions of scenes long for- 
gotten of grazing cattle in the summer fields of rip- 
pling waters dancing through. It brought back mem- 
ories of childhood days, of the song of the robin in 
the elm at the door, of the time when birds and flowers 
were playmates and companions. 

Read the whole poem to the children. Request 
them to tell you Mr. Lowell's thoughts about the 
flower. Teach the first and fifth stanzas. 

‘‘ Dear common flower, that grow’st beside the way, 

Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold, 

First pledge of blithesome May, 

Which children pick and, full of pride, uphold,— 

High-hearted buccaneers o'erjoyed that they 

An Eldorado in the grass have found, 

Which not the rich earth’s ample round 

May match in wealth,—thou art more 
dear to me 

Than all the prouder summer-blooms 
may be. 

‘‘My childhood’s earliest thouglits are 
linked with thee, 

The sight of thee calls back the robin’s 
song, 

Who, from the dark old tree 

Beside the door, sang clearly all day 
long; 4 F 

And I, secure in childish piety, 

Listened as if I heard an angel sing 

With news from heaven, which he alone 
could bring 

Fresh every day to my untainted ears, 

When birds and flowers and I were hap- 
py peers.’’ 

‘“My Garden Acquaintance’’ is rich 
in bird stories. In this essay, Lowell 
tells us of the kinds of birds at Elm- 
wood, their peculiarities, their method 
of nest-building, their songs. He gives 
us the beautiful observations and re- 
flections of a life-time especially de- 
voted to the feathered tribe. -The trees 
at Elmwood were teeming with birds. 
Mr. Lowell calls himself the tenant, 
and the birds the landlord of the estate. 
They built their nests in every tree, 
under the windows, in projecting 
boards of the out-houses; yellow-birds, 
orioles, robins, bluejays. 

He tells us of a pair of yellow birds 
who began building their nest in a 
lilac bush within twenty feet of his 
study window. They had finished the 
outer portion of the nest and were lin- 
ing it with fern down. This occasioned 
long absences from the nest as the fern 
down had to be brought from a distance. 
A pair of cat-birds were jealously 
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2. Our va - ca-tion time is here, With its flow - ers and its cheer, Wel-come, sum - mer, wel-come, sum - mer; 
: summer, summer gay, summer, summer gay; 
3. May our youth be al- ways bright, May we strive to do the right, Show-ing kind - ness, show-ing kind - ness; 
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One more pleas-ant year has passed, And to-day shall be its last, In the school - room, in the school - room. 
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Ohl, the hap - py days of school, With their games and books and rule, When our hearts are light and gay, And the year is al- ways May, But the 
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mo - ments, how they fly! 


How the clouds come in the sky! 


And at last we’re all com - pelled to 


<— 
say good - bye! say good - bye! 





THE. GARDEN SWING. 


puete may stand gna gesture while singing; especially, while the swinging measures are sung, the pupils should imitate the act of swinging one, with ann “es by all. 


WEAVER, Prospect, Ohio. 




















































































































low, swing high, We’ll come back to earth a - nie 
bright blue sky, And bird - ies are sing-ing their soft lu 
fast, now slow, To dream-land my ba- by and the bird - ies go. Swing-ing, swing-ing, swing-ing, swing-ing, Heigh-ho! ba-by’s gone to _ Sleep! 
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aan r Na -ing, swing - ing, swing-ing, swing-ing, Hur-rah for the ims ~~ den swing! 
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*On Tet note, pupils push ; 








on second, lean back with hands above heads, as if seizing seat of swing, the body in swaying motion. 












URGEON once said to a discouraged young 

student: ‘‘Why man, you don’t expect 

somebody to be converted every time you 

preach a sermon, do you?’’ ‘‘No, of course 

I don’t expect that,’’ wasthe reply. ‘‘ Well, 
you won’t get it then,’’ was the great preacher’s 
unexpected retort. ‘‘Look for results and you will 
find them.’’ 

The average physiology teacher would probably 
confess to a similar lack of faith regarding the out- 
come of her own efforts. We give each year the num- 
ber of lessons required by law, but we do not really ex- 
pect the rules ot hygiene to be observed by the indi- 
vidual pupil and our apprehensions are usually real- 
ized. -It matters much in the success of an under- 
taking, that one is conscious of its imperative need 
and of the efficacy of the methods to be used in its 
accomplishment. The teacher who is familiar with 
the advancement in knowledge of the laws of health 
and in. their observance, knows that these results are 
in the nature of cause and effect and not merely acci- 
dental. Whenteachers everywhere have ‘come to 
the same conclusion, enthusiasm will take the place 
of half hearted effort and pupils will go out into life 
equipped physically as well as mentally. 

No child in regular attendance at school is too young 
to understand and appreciate simple facts in hygiene. 
He must be taught how to eat, sleep, exercise and 
dress properly before bad habits are formed, and the 
sooner he is shown how to put right rules of living 
into practice for himself, the better chance awaits him 
of developing into stalwart manliness. 

Lessons on the Trunk and its parts may be given to 
pupils in their first and second school years. These 
should follow a general lesson on the body, and 
special lessons on the head, face and limbs. But we 
should always remember that we are not trying to 
teach anatomy in these grades, but simply enough 
instruction in Physiology and Hygiene to enable them 
to properly use and care for the parts studied. 

The healthy normal child is never still during wak- 
ing hours unless attracted by some object of surpassing 
interest. He isa running, jumping, laughing shout- 
ing creature. His attention flits from one object to 
another like a butterfly. Yet this young thing 
apparently as lawless as a bit of thistle-down is learn- 
ing most intensely. He is getting idgas first hand 
from every object he touches. His senses are filled 
constantly by hurrying impressions. Does the primary 
school continue this free happy life of investigation 
and steady growth when the time comes for the child’s 
faculties to have a more systematic training? Four 
bare walls replace the universe. Enforced quiet, some- 
imes for hours takes the place of former freedom. 
Tasks are imposed, apparently as remote from the 
child’s real realm as the poles are asunder. Bearing 
these facts in mind, let us try to make the contrast 
between the school and the child’s former freedom 
less sharp, and we will be better able to help him 
enjoy the school and reap its fruits. Remembering 
that true growth without motion is impossible to secure 
as much freedom as may be for these little ones. 

No one will deny that protracted sitting in primary 
schools is a monstrous evil. What can we do to lessen 
it? Let us first look to the things essential to the 
child’s comfort. Every child should have a seat care- 
fully adapted to his body. The whole sole of the foot 
should come down squarely and rest upon the floor. 
If the lowest seat in the room is still too high for the 
smallest pupil, a piece of plank fitted over the floor 
between the desk irons will give the needed support. 
The upper part of the body must be carefully 
accommodated as the feet. The desk should be low 
enough to allow the arms ‘to rest upon it without 
straining the body from the waist up. If the desk is 
too low, the upper part of the body will naturally 
droop to rest the arms, and rounded shoulders will be 
encouraged. The desk itself should be broad enough 
to allow the child to write and draw facing directly 
forward, rather than turning and facing the aisle. If 
these things can be secured we have’done much to 
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Physiology and Hygiene 


By Winona King 


render our children comfortable. Show the children 
how to sit erect. The lower part of the back should 
be against the seat. Never allow the child to slide 
forward so that his weight rests on the end of the 
spine and the heels. Teach them that the chest held 
high is the active chest and the position which we 
must have for exercise or anything done in a standing 
position ; the chest drooped or relaxed is the passive 
chest. Encourage the active chest even in sitting. 
At the close of a lesson that has been taken sitting, 
give some exercise that will require some gymnastic 
movement with windows lowered for the sake of the 
fresh air always needed. 

If our pupils loll or fidget, it is from one of three 
reasons; either the air in the school room is not 
fresh, or the recitation period has been unduly 
lengthened and clijldren need a change, or we are work- 
ing unskillfully and failing to hold their attention. 

Of all physical shortcomings found in the school 
room, sense defects, especially of sight and hearing are 
most frequent and serious. Suppose we discover 
defects what can we do about it? In the first place we 
should seek by consulting the parents to have them 
remedied. If nothing -is done from that source we 
can at least seat pupils where they can hear and see 
what is going on and we can favor them in certain 
kinds of work, where their defects require it. Let us 
notice some of the causes of defective vision. The 
eyes are in such constant use in school that the con- 
ditions under which they work should be the most 
favorable. 

Very little thought is ever given to the condition of 
the eyes of little children before they enter school. 
Too young to understand or explain their own defective 
vision they are wholly at the mercy of circumstances 
to reveal the truth. Many of our habits of school 
instruction are bad for the eyes. The universal cry 
‘*write, write’’ that was started a few years ago, asa 
feature of reform in primary methods has resulted in 
a strained eyesight. 
‘*Putting work upon the board’’ has become the 
resource of every busy teacher. She has covered the 
boards with work and sighed for more boards to cover. 
The result has been that children from every angle of 
vision and in all sorts of weather cloudy or sunny, 
have studied the blackboard as if life depended on it. 
This necessitates not only sudden and continuous 
change of focus of the eyes, but the effect of looking 
first at a black surface and then at a white one 
immediately after, is extremely harmful if carried to 
an extreme. Still another condition which breeds 
defective vision is the poor type found in many text 
books. We do not have so much trouble in that line 
in the readers as in geographies and dictionaries. 
Of course not many of us have progressed to where 
we can dictate what text books shall be used, but it 
would be deplorable if it were true that our opinions 
would have no weight with those in authority. 

It is fortunate that the younger the children, the less 
liable they are to have defective vision. It has been 
shown by many investigators that eye troubles increase 
as we go up in the grades but it should still be recog- 
nized that defects in visions are oft times inherited. 

‘*Look on your book’’ is a command descended from 
one generation of teachers to another like a tradition. 
Certain it is that children’s eyes should be lured away 
from their books many times a day simply as a matter 
of rest. Pressure of the tips of the fingers over the 
eye balls, the dropping of the head upon the desk 
should be a part of every rest period in primary rooms. 
This is common sense hygiene and putting ourselves 
in the place of the children is a pretty sure and safe 
guide in most things for their health and comfort. 

After defective vision, imperfect hearing is next to 
be thought of. Authorities agree that a very high per 
cent of the children in the schools have defective 
hearing, and this difficulty is probably as frequent 
among the youngest as the oldest pupils. It isclaimed 
by some that inability to hear clearly and distinctly is 
a more potent cause of stupidity in the school room 
than any other single condi.ion. 





We have all noticed that people who have poor hear- 
ing are always slower in thought and action than those 
with acute hearing. The causes of defects in hearing 
may frequently be removed when known, as, for 
example, when there is too great accumulation of wax 
in the ears, which is not unusual with children com- 
ing from certain kinds of homes. When young chil- 
dren and especially those not well clothed there is 
liability in the winter season to catarrh, which renders 
hearing less acute. In discovering defects in hearing 
let us first observe what children always seem slow in 
responding to questions. We should keep in view the 
fact that in every class of fifty children there are 
probably a dozen or more of them who have some de- 
fect of hearing and are therefore placed at a disadvan- 
tage as compared with their normally hearing school 
mates. 

There is still another kind of defect which is very 
frequent in young pupils and is a most serious obstacle 
to their intellectual growth. I refer to the inability 
to breathe through the nostrils because of stoppage of 
some kind. Most of us have not fully realized the 
close connection that exists between mouth breathing 
and dullness of intellect. There are exceptions to the 
rule, it is true; but for the most part of law holds 
good that free breathing through the nostrils is essen- 
tial for clear thinking. If we observe the pupils in 
our rooms who habitually hold the mouth open, we 
find they are slower in thought than those of their 
own age, and there is a listless expression on their 
face most of the time. Sometimes mouth breathing is 
due to fatigue, the pupil’s mouth hanging open 
because he has not sufficient nervous energy to keep 
it closed. The little ones can be taught that if the 
cold air strikes directly upon the throat it irritates it, 
but if breathed through the nose it becomes warmed 
and softened before it reaches the throat. If the nose 
is not used for breathing, the nostrils partly close up 
after awhile for want of use, catarrh and throat 
troubles begin and sometimes deafness follows from 
breathing the cold air. 

Little children are careless or, at least, show less 
interest in the appearance of their teeth than that of 
any other part of the face. They ignore their good or 
bad condition about as thoroughly as they do that of 
their hands, and one could scarcely find a more 
expressive parallel. Parents, too, are singularly care- 
less and indifferent as to the welfare of the teeth of 
their children. After the troublesome things are 
‘*through’’ nature is trusted to take care of the rest. 
A word here and there as to the beauty of nice teeth 
will begin to tell, and if they can fall in love with 
the sound of ‘'‘little pearls’’ it will help matters 
wonderfully. Right here itis best to teach enough 
anatomy of the teeth to showthe harm of using 
them for nut cracking—an accomplishment of which 
boysespecially are always ‘very proud. Then enter 
upon the hygiene of the teeth with a determination 
to set the whole school to teeth brushing. The 
introduction of the tooth brush will be met witha 
blank look by children and a general admission that 
they ‘‘haven’t got any.’’ If the parents refuse the 
request for atooth brush, arouse the children's ambi- 
tion to earn one for themselves. 

How can a teacher have any influence over the food 
of her children? We are liable to think that is the 
parent’s province exclusively. And so it is, if the 
parent is thoughtful, firm and intelligent enough to 
manage this matter. First of all has the child had a 
proper or sufficient breakfast before he comes to 
school? The fact as to this point alone, might be a 
revelation to us and explain things in the child’s 
behavior or stupidity during the forenoon. But how 
can such a thing be ascertained? Such matters must 
be treated with the utmost delicacy and never touched 
at al] except in cases where we are seeking for exist- 
ing conditions that furnish no clue, As to what chil- 
dren shall eat it is easy to give one’s influence by 
word, look or tone against certain articles of harmful 
food. The lesson will be carried home and not with- 


out effect. 








BARS ago, when my great delight in poetry 
made me eager to share my pleasure with 
others it was my practice to write selections 
on the blackboard for my pupils to copy into 
their commonplace books as a writing les- 
son. The same passage did duty asa reading lesson 
after it had been thoroughly analyzed and disposed of 
in a grammatical fashion, all the while we were en- 
joying the beauty of the thought and language and 
taking in by the way the ethical truth conveyed by it. 
In this way many passages from Shakespeare, Words- 
worth, Tennyson, Mrs. Browning and otlier authors 
were memorized by girls of from fourteen to eighteen. 
These girls came from cultured families in a country 
town. Their fathers were mostly professional men, 
the mothers were nearly all cultivated women. Some 
of these afterwards wrote me desiring me to send more 
selections of the same. kind for the commonplace 
books. 

This method of teaching morals, incidentally as it 
were, while ostensibly teaching literature, grammar, 
reading, etc., proved so successful that I was encour- 
aged to pursue the same plan in another school of an 
entirely different character. The pupils were not ad- 
vanced, mainly pursuing .the elementary branches; 
their parents were poor and illiterate, they had no 
books, they could not have helped the children, they 
had no literary sense or taste, many of them had no 
moral sense. 

I do not wish to imply that because they were poor 
and illiterate, their moral sense was not developed. 
In the face of events too frequently recurring—bank 
officials and others who have the charge of funds prov- 
ing unfaithful to their trust, men of culture and stand- 
ing in society—how can it be said that only the poor 
and ignorant need to be trained to a keener and finer 
perception of what is right? It is this very point I 
wish to emphasize. I think it was Froude who said 
he had never heard a sermon on lying and stealing. 
The rich and the poor, the cultured and the uncul- 
tured, need more direct teaching of morals in their 
bearing upon conduct and life, not in the form of 
abstract essays, but ‘‘precept upon precept, line upon 
line, here a little and there a little,’’ as occasion may 
require. 

But to my school. I now determine to teach morals 
for their own sake primarily and let the spelling and 
writing come in as a secondary matter, for this was to 
be beside their set and regular spelling and reading, 
and the little ones thought it a treat to be allowed to 
copy easy sentences from the board, such as ‘‘Be 
courteous,’’ ‘‘Straight is the line of duty,’’ and— 





‘* Politeness is to do and say, 

The kindest thing in the kindest way,’’ 
and others of like bearing. But they would hear the 
older ones repeating and join with them in repeating 
longer passages, and sometimes they would be ambi- 
tious to surprise and please me in their successful 
efforts to write them. 

Cheerfulness and acquiescence to the inevitable ills 
of life would be enforced upon their minds by those 
lines of Phoebe Cary’s: 

‘*Suppose, my little lady, 
Your doll should break her head; 
Could you make it whole by crying,”’ 
etc., etc. 

During the first ten minutes of each morning ses- 
sion, there was a short Bible reading, followed by a 
hymn, and then the whole school recited together their 
**pieces,’’ as the little ones called them. All would 
repeat together one beatitude at a time until all were 
committed to memory, then individual pupils would 
be called upon to repeat one beatitude until all were 
thoroughly learned by all the pupils. Then came the 
application. If I had observed any ill feeling or quar- 
reling among the pupils, I would call their attention 
to."* Blessed are the peacemakers.’’ One morning. as I 
was going to school, I saw two or three of my boys 
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throwing stones at a poor, worn-out mule. That morn- 
ing we repeated the beatitudes laying special stress on 
‘* Blessed are the merciful.’’ Then.a few pointed words 
followed to carry home the meaning, all uttered in the 
kindest, gentlest manner. The downcast, shame-faced 
looks soon told that the lesson was applied. Had I 
reason to believe that some of the pupils had copied 
their arithmetic problem from some one else, or did I 
see them casting stealthy looks on their next neigh- 
bor’s slate to catch a glimpse of the spelling of a word 
during the time the recitation was in progress, I took 
the earliest occasion to read the fifteenth or twenty- 
fourth Psalm, setting forth the beauty of walking up- 
rightly, and doing righteousness. We would also re- 
peat George Herbert’s— 


‘*Dare to be true, nothing can need a lie; 
A fault which needs it most, grows two thereby,”’ 


and the indignant protest of Schillers— 


‘*Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
My heart detests him as the gates of hell.’’ 


One little quotation that I found pleased the children 
greatly, was Carlyle’s ‘‘Do the duty which lies next 


- thee,’’ or in another form said to be copied from over 


the mantel in an old English rectory, ‘‘Do ye nexte 
thynge.’’ The quaint spelling arrested their fancy, 
and when the meaning was explained to them, it sank 
deep into their memory. ‘‘The nexte thynge’’ might 
be learning a spelling lesson or copying a writing lesson, 
or helping a little one find a lost mitten; if at home, 
laying the table neatly for dinner, or darning father's 
socks, or binding up Tommy's wounded finger, or 
comforting Nelly for the loss of her doll, or putting 
things in their places to help mother. 

Then here the Bible motto came in to help, ‘‘ What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might,’’ 
whether it was sweeping a room, or adding a column 
of figures. 

I strove to impress on their minds that in all the 
smallest concerns of everyday life, the restoring of a 
pencil to its owner, the abstaining from taking ad- 
vantage of a word or figure on their neighbor's slate 
or paper, they were to be governed by the great law 
of right—that more intellectual brilliancy is to be 
counted as nothing when. compared with purity of 
heart, sincerity of purpose, and integrity of life. 

‘*Be good, dear child, and let who will be clever; 

Do noble things, not dream them, all day long, 


And let life, death, and that vast forever 
Be one grand, sweet song.’’ 


That we are to do our duty now and here, and not 
wait for some other opportunity, some larger, and to 
our distempered way of thinking, grander sphere of 
action. 


**Who sweeps a room as for Thy law 
Makes that and the action fine ;’’ 


that the faithful performance of the lowliest duties 
now and here, is to fall in with God's way of training 
and preparing us for the larger responsibilities which 
He may give into our keeping. 

It is to be feared that most pupils are urged on to 
greater intellectual progress by having set before them 
the lower motive of getting on in the world; whereas, 
the higher motive brought out in the parable of the 
talents should be the one used to quicken them; that 
not to use and develop our minds is a sin; that all our 
gifts, mental and physical, all our opportunities, of 
place and fortune should be used with reference to 
God's plan for us in the world, for our own training 
and the benefit of our fellow-creatures. Very little 
children can be made to understand this truth from the 
concluding lines of the poem, ‘‘Child’s World'' :— 


‘*You are more than the earth, tho’ you're such a dot; 
You can love and think, but the earth cannot.’’ 


With the most gratifying results have I proceeded 
on this plan in three different schools, where the 
majority of pupils had little or no training of any 
kind at home. The labor to me in enforcing disci- 
pline was almost nothing, for the children learned to 
exercise a rare control over themselves. They sought 








to do right, not because punishment would follow 
wrong-doing, but because it was right, and to please 
me. Whispering, that troublesome habit among 


. school children, almost ceased, because each one tried 


to prepare his or her lesson thoroughly. Every day 
there was apparent an increased devotion to duty, 
more kindness and self-denial displayed towards their 
fellow-pupils, a more scrupulous regard for truth in 
words and actions. The stories read or told helped 
the pupils greatly. Casabianca on the burning deck, 
the little Dutch boy stopping the hole in the dyke, 
the story of the little matchboy, as told by Dean 
Stanley, in a sermon in Westminster Abbey, all moved 
them to the exercise of courage, patience, obedience 
and truth. All wise and helpful words were laid 
under contribution, whether written in this nineteenth 
century, — 


‘*True worth is in being, not seeming, 
In doing each day that goes by, 
Some little good, not in dreaming 
Of great things to do, by and by; 


For whatever men say in their blindness, 
And spite of the fancies of youth, 
There is nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth.’’ 
or those which were the guide of an old Roman long 
ago, ‘‘Be brave, be just, be pure, be true in word and 
deed; care not for your enjoyment, care not for your 
life, care only for what is Right.’’ 





Ethical Memory Gems. 


Well arranged time is the best mark of a well ar- 
ranged mind.—Pitman. 


To be true to the best that lies in our power, 
To be true to the right, is the need of the hour. 


Every experience is a key to be used for others.— 
Margaret Bottome. 


Do the work that’s nearest, 
Though it’s dull at whiles, 
Helping when you meet them 

Lame dogs over stiles. 


Drudgery has been called the ‘‘gray angel of suc- 
cess. ’’—Marden. 
He best deserves the knightly crest 
Who slays the evils that infest 
The soul within. If victor here 
He soon will find a wider sphere. 
A straight line is the shortest in morals as in math- 
ematics.—A/aria Edgeworth. 
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‘HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and me labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It rests and strengthens the tired brain 
dispels nervous headache and induces 
sleep and a good appetite. 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 
prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. Rumporp CHEMICAL 
‘orxs, Providence, R. I, 
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Lessons in Expression. 


By Grace B. Faxon. 


’ 


Address all communications relating to this department to 
(Miss) Grace B. Faxon, 16 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Service. 


(The following salutatory address is well suited to eighth or 
ninth grade pupils.) 


Dear Friends: We, the graduate class of 1905, stand to-day before 
an open door. You are beside ts, wishing us a happy godspeed. 
We thank you. Our door opens toward the East—a world of light. 
We look forth filled with hope, courage, faith. There is work for 
us to do in that world ; we are ready to do it! We cannot fail, if 
we but hold tast to that truth—in which we have been so well 
grounded here at (insert name of school)—that ‘‘service is the 
high road to success. ’’ 


This opening address is equally good fora boy or girl. A pleas- 


ing personality—a pupil with much cordiality of manner should 


be chosen—will help to make this number a success. 

Begin simply, but be very sincere. Look out frankly and 
smilingly into the eyes of the audience. I do not recommenda 
gesture; still should it come perfectly naturally to you, you may 
extend both arms supine (palms up), one arm being held a little 
higher than the other. If this gesture is employed, the arms 
should be slowly dropped at sides on ‘‘door.'’ The word action is 
very slow. Linger on ‘‘dear’’ and ‘‘friends,’’ with tenderness in 
tones. Emphasize ‘‘you,’’ ‘‘beside,’’ and ‘‘godspeed’’ in the 
next sentence. Give ‘‘We ¢hank you’’ very sincerely. Use a new 
pitch of voice with the next sentence, and carry the right hand, 
palm down, front, ascending a little higher than shoulder level. 
The eyes just precede the gesture. On ‘‘ We look forth’’ repeat 
the gesture, but with palm up this time. (Pause between subjects 
and predicates, save when the subject isa pronoun.) All through 
this line let your tones be filled with joyousness and enthusiasm, 
and bring hand to chest, fingers outspread, on ‘‘hope, courage, 
faith.’’ Draw body to full height. Breathe deeply. The face is 
lighted. Drop hand with the next line. ‘‘Work’’ is emphatic, 
and give much value to ‘‘ready.’’ Carry the head high. Linger 
on ‘‘cannot fail,’’ speaking with conviction. Be careful of 
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final t’s and d’s as in ‘‘fast.’’ The sentence between the dashes is | 
parenthetical and should be given ina little lower pitch, and a | 


trifle more rapidly, than the preceding text. ‘‘Service,’’ ‘‘high- 
road‘’ and ‘‘success’’ are all important. Bring them out well. 


Service! Not a royal road, we are well aware. There are 
mountains to climb, and dismal valleys to pass through, but we 
fear not for 


‘*Before us, even as behind, 
God is, and all is well.’’ 


We may sometimes be tempted to go round a mountain; it may 


seem easier. But let us remember that only by climbing to the 
summit do we get the broad view. From the heights of surmount- 


ed difficulties we catch glimpses of the true meaning of life and | 


see more clearly our pathway for the futare. 


Give the word ‘‘ Service’’ with emphasis and a lingering, falling 
expression. Use a new pitch with the next line—a higher pitch, 
letting emphasis come on ‘‘royal.’’ Color ‘‘dismal.’’ The hands 


are hanging loosely at sides, Carry chest and head high on ‘‘we | 
fear not,’’ letting the words come boldly and strongly. Give the | 


quotation slowly with marked emphasis on ‘‘before,’’ ‘‘behind,’’ 
‘*God,’’ and ‘‘ well.’’ | 

Quicken the word-action at the beginning of the next paragrapli. 
‘‘Round’’ is the important word; ‘‘easier’’ has value. In the next | 
sentence ‘‘summit’’ and ‘‘view’’ are the important words. If it is | 
to your fancy to employ a gesture in this sentence, a slowly as- | 
cending movement of right hand, palm down, will at once suggest 
itself. Hold to ‘‘glimpses’’ and then bring same hand to chest 
on ‘‘true meaning.’’ On ‘‘more clearly’’ carry hand front, palm 


up. 


Perhaps but few of us—possibly none of us—will ever be great in 
the world’s eyes. But to be truly great lies within the reach of 
all. The world will, be richer and better for our having lived in 
it if Service! Service! Service! ever be our motto. 


‘*If I can stop one heart from breaking, 
I shall not live in vain, 

If I can ease one life the aching, 
Or cool one pain, 

Or help one fainting robin 
Unto his nest again, 

I shall not live in vain.’’ 


Take a step forward and use a new pitch of tone. ‘‘Few’’ and 
‘none’! «have ~valne; also ‘‘world’s.’’* Throughout this portion 
the manner should be very sincere, the tone convincing. Increase 
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The Man 
at the Desk 


leads a sedentary life. He grows fat and 
flabby. He eats starchy foods and takes 
takes on more fat. Being a brain worker, 
his mind should be clear and keen. But 
it isn’t. It grows sluggish; so does his 
liver. He gets that ‘‘clogged-up’’ feeling. 
@ What he wants is not medicine, but 
food—the right kind of food—the kind 
that supplies the greatest nourishment 
with the least burden on the stomach—the 
kind that stimulates ‘bowel exercise’’ 
and keeps the intestinal tract in a healthy 
condition by making all the digestive 
functions do the work Nature intended 
they should do. 


Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 


is a food that completely fulfills the requirements of a perfect food for the 
indoor man and the outdoor man. 


q Slightly toasted or warmed, and served with hot milk or cream, 
it is delicious for breakfast, for every meal for every day in the year. 
q it may also be served in hundreds of dainty and tempting ways in com- 
bination with fruits, oysters and preserves. @ To learn more about 
“Shredded Wheat Cookery” send for our “Vital Question Cook 
Book” Q_ TRISCUIT is a delicious Shredded Whole Wheat cracker, 
better than bread for toast, delicious with butter, cheese or preserves. 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, 


“It’s Allin the Shreds.” 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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The main highway of travel from Boston to all ne : 


points in the Maritime Provinces is via Yar- 
mouth, N. S. 
Daily service from Long Wharf (foot State St.) 


Nove (except Saturday) in effect about July 1. Mean- 
time, sailings Tuesday and Friday at 2 P.M., the 
magnificent steamers ‘‘Prince George" and “‘Boston” 


Ps a gp in commission, For all information, rates, folders, tours, 


v 
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etc,, write to 
J. F. MASTERS, New England Supt., 


Long Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


>. F. H. ARMSTRONG, G.P.A. 


Kentville, Nova Scotia. go 
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A Dated Guaranty 


Tag on Each Tire 
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ALLIGATOR 
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35c. Filled Gold (10 yr. guarantee) $1. 
tons, i2c. ea., 3 same face 25 cts 


Scarf Pins, Lockets, Watch Charms, 









Gold Plate Brooch like cut (1 Inch) only 


copy Photos, highest grades, at 25c. te $2.00 
per Doz. Stamp Photos, Photo Cuff Buttons, 


photo returned uninjured. Fine Illus. Catalog 
free or with sample (our selection), 3c. Big moneyto agents 
SUNBEAM PHOTO CO., Dept. N.1., Arlington, N. J. 
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STORY-WRITING and JOURNAL. 


Ss H OR i i commission. Send for free booklet, “Writing 
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Our Guarantee 
BACKED BY THE BANKS 


We willsend you an Evans Vacuum Cap 
by prepaid express to use thirty days, and 
if you do not cultivate a sufficient growth 
of hair within this time to convince you 
that this method is effective, any bank in 
St. Louis with whom the deposit is made 
will return your money. 

Even one application of a Vacuum gives 
the scalp a pleasant tingling sensation that 
denotes the presence of new life in the 
scalp and which cannot be obtained by any 
other means. 

It requires only about ten days to get the 
scalp loose and pliable, which condition is 
absolutely essential to the life 
and growth of the hair---the 
hair cannot thrive in a tight 
and congested scalp. ? 





















Let us send you some lit- 
erature about this invent- 
fon---even if you are not in 
need of it ; we know you will beinter- 
ested in the Appliance andin what 
it does, 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO. 


452 Fullerton Building, St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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PERMANENTLY REMOVEO 
























































By My Scientific 
Treatment Especially 
Prepared for Each 
Individual Case. 


I suffered for years 
with a humiliating 
growth of hair on my 
f face, and tried many rem- 
” edies without success; but I 
~ ultimately discovered the True 
Secret for the permanent removal 
of hair, and for more than seven years have 
applying my treatment to others, thereby rene 
dering ene to, and gaining thanks of, thous- 
ands of 8. 


I assert and Will Prove to You, that my treat- 

ment will destroy the follicle and otherwise 
Permanently Remove the Hair Forever. No 
trace is left on the skin after using, and the treat- 
ment can be applied privately by yourseiz in your 
own chamber. 
IF YOU ARE TROUBLED, WRITE TO ME 
for further information, and I will convince you of 
all I claim. I will give prompt personal and Strictly 
Confidential attention to your letter. Being a 
woman, 1 know of the delicacy of such a matter as 
this, and actaccordingly. Address, 


HELEN DOUGLAS, ssWost 21st st new tous co. 


My PU-RE-CO SOAP and CREAM removes 
and prevents wrinkles and preserves the skin. May 
be bad at all the best druggists or direct from me. 
PU-RE-OO OREAM,..........++ 50c. and $1.00 a jar, 
PU-RE-00 SOAP, a ox of Three Cakes........50¢, 
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Lessons in Expression 
Continued 


in value with each ‘‘Service.’’ In the quotation give every second 
line a little quicker than the preceding line. In every instance 
give value to ‘‘one.’’ Bring left hand to heart in line one of the 
verse. In line three, put out one hand at half arm’s length, palm 
down. In lines five and six let hand ascend. 


These years have been happy ones. God alone knows how much 
they have meant to us, and only He knows how full of gratitude 
our hearts are—gratitude to Him, as the great Giver of all things, 
and to our faithful teachers, who have been most truly guides, 
pointing the way to a higher and broader development. 


If desired, this paragraph may be omitted. If used, deliver it 
simply with reverence of manner and facial expression. If the 
teachers of the school are sitting in a body, look toward them 
as you speak of them. ‘ 


There is a tinge of sadness in our hearts to-day. It is hard to 
leave this dear home. But in the truest sense we are not leaving 
it. Its spirit goes with us wherever our path may lie. 


Take astep forward. The face is grave in the first two sentences, 
but brightens with the third. Give value to ‘‘ truest sense,’’ and 
a slight emphasis on ‘‘not.’’ The word-action is very slow in 
the next line, and ‘‘spirit’’ and ‘‘wherever’’ are emphatic. 


And now, parents, friends, we welcome you most.cordially to 
our exercises this afternoon ! 
—M. B. Bradford. 


Take a step forward, and with a smile lighting up the face, ex- 
tend the arms forward with a pretty natural gesture of cordiality 
and good-will. Do not say ‘‘this safternoon.’’ 


The Star Spangled Banner. 
(Published in response to many requests) 


The lines of many of our dearest and best remembered songs were 
written without the thought that they would ever be set to music; 
but having been adapted to soul-inspiring harmony, we have in a 
measure come to regard them as the words of certain airs, forgeting 
that in many cases they are masterpieces of literature. 

Such is the case with ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner.’’ The words 
do not mean half enough to us when we sing them. But they 
make the grandest, most inspiring recitation that was ever writen. 
I assure the teacher that she will not regret time spent in teaching 
her pupils to render ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner’’ as it deserves to 
be rendered. 

I generally preface the recitation with the story of its origin, 
something after this manner: 


‘*Before I recite ‘The Star Spangled Banner,’ I wish to recall to 
you the inspiring source from which our great national patriotic 
song sprang. While the British lay in Chesapeake Bay, during 
the war of 1812. Francis Scott Key, a young Baltimore lawyer, 
anxious to release a friend who had been captured by the enemy, 
went out from Baltimore in a small boat under a flag of truce. 
That day the bombardment of Fort McHenry began, and the Brit- 
ish officers would not allow Key to return, fearing he might dis- 
close their purposes. While the shot and shell were pouring over 
the besieged fort, Mr. Key’s little boat was moored to the com-* 
mander’s vessel. The bombardment hegan the morning of Sep- 
tember 13, and lasted twenty-four hours. On the morning of the 
fourteenth the prisoners saw the Stars and Stripes still flying. The 
poet was so thrilled by the sight that his patriotic emotions in- 
spired him to write his wonderful song on the back of a letter he 
happened to have in his pocket. Later, at an assembly in Balti- 
more the words were sung to an old tune called ‘Adams and Lib- 
erty’ and as both the tune and the words seemed to accommodate 
each other they were left just as they were.’’ 


‘*The Star Spangled Banner’’ is never printed twice alike. The 
one here used is a favorite version. The vertical lines mark the 
pauses, where breath should be taken. Always feel that you have 
breath 4o spare. The trouble with ninety-nine out of a hundred 
amateur reciters is that they do not take breath often enough. 


Oh! say, can you see | by the dawn’s early light, | 

What so proudly | we hailed | at the twilight’s last gleaming | 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars | through the ‘sieve fight | 
O’er the ramparts | we watched | were so gallantly streaming ; | 

And the rocket’s red glare, | the bombs bursting in air, | 

Gave proof | through the night | that our flag | was still | there; — 

Oh! say, | does that star-spangled banner | yet | wave | 

O’er the land of the free | and the home of the brave | 


‘*Oh, say, can you see?’’ is given without pause, as the speaker 
is agitated. Show his anxiety in your tone and face. Let the 
weight of the body be thrown on forward right foot, right hand 
is out prone (palm down) at half arm’s length, left hand out prone 
from side, eyes are looking anxiously into face of person addressed 
on .their own level. ‘‘By the dawn’s early light’’—slowly trans- 





ferring weight to left foot, left hand returning to side, right sweep- 
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Wanted, Two Teachers 


in each county in the United States as Special 
Representatives for a great illustrated monthly 
magazine. This will be. pleasant and profita- 
ble work during the summer vacation; it 
may lead to the long wished for change in 
your business career. We are about to under- 
take the most extensive subscription campaign 
ever planned by. any American Publishers. 
This work will require thousands of salesmen 
—it will require a great many directors and 
field managers. We want you to secure sub- 
scriptions in your own and adjoining coun- 
ties. With each subscription we offer a 
beautiful set of James Whitcomb Riley’s 
poems, Your commission is liberal and the 
territory fresh. A very poor salesman will 
make $25.00 a week. 


APPLY FOR SMALL TERRITORY 
and work it carefully, and if you possess ex- 
ecutive ability, we will put you in charge of a 
number of counties. These managerships 
carry with them both salary and commission. 


A REMARKABLE SUCCESS 

Many salesmen are now making $30.00 to 
$40.00 a week with this special offer. Any 
bank will tell you that The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company is one of the largest publishing 
houses in the world and THE READER is 
recognized as the greatest magazine success 
of many years. 


For detailed information, please enclose refer- 
ences and address 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
Publishers The Reader Magazine 


CIRCULATION DEPT. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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TheNeviYork Chicagog St, Jcouis RP 


Low Rates, Prompt Through 
Service, High Class Equip- 
ment and Personal Attention 
assuring every comfort to 
our Passengers, make this a 
favorite route between NEW 
YORK, BOSTON, BUF- 
FALO and ERIE, CLEVE- 
LAND, FINDLAY, FT. 


WAYNE, CHICAGO and 
the WEST. 


Dining Car Service Fa- 
mous for its Individual Club 
Meals at prices ranging from 
35 cents to $1.00. Also 
a la Carte. 

No excess fare on any 
Train. 


For Particulars Write 
R. E. PAYNE, GENERAL AGENT, 
291 MAIN ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Wanted, by SuccessMagazine 


on a Straight Salary Basis 
© young man or women te every county to take of our 
su’ ption business. A few traveling positions also open. 
Positions permanent. References req . Apply to 
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» Lessons in Expression 


f é Continued 
be prone from mid-front to right. On line two, carry right hand 
-forehead, and then front as in salute to flag. The body is 
wn to fullest height. As right hand descends to side, left is 
raised on ‘‘at the twilight’s last gleaming’’ dnd points to back 
of left side, hand prone, index finger prominent. The head turns 
in ‘direction of hand. 
Now, in line three, bring the right foot back of left foot. The 
yoice is colored with pride and admiration. The right hand 
ascends supine out from shoulder, and gesture is repeated on 
‘‘bright stars.’’ Quickly change tone and facial expression to that 
of peril and excitement; bring right foot round to position slight- 
ly in advance of left; let both hands clinch at sides on ‘‘through 
the perilous fight.’’ 

On line four, carry right hand to eyes, thumb at temple, fingers 
closed shading eyes, left hand prone out from side, body is well 
poised forward and sways a bit. Show the ‘‘rocket’’ by quickly 
carrying right hand up high, weight equal on both feet, eyes just 
precede hand. The head will tip back a little. For ‘‘bombs 
bursting in air’’ bring hands toward ears as an involuntary action 
against the intense vibration of sound. The head is tipped toward 
front, eyes are a little raised. 

On the first part of line six, the right hand is brought. down 
supine ‘to a little below waist level, a gesture of affirmation. On 
“that our flag was still there,’’ turn hand prone and carry at be- 
tween waist and shoulder level to right oblique where we may 
imagine Fort McHenry to be. Eyes are on a level with them- 
selves, face expresses triumph. Bring out ‘‘still there’’ strongly. 

Again anxiety shows in face and voice. Take a step forward and 
clasp hands at chest on ‘‘Oh, say,’’ holding pose throughout 
stanza. Let gaze anxiously search face of questioner as if to deter- 
mine how battle is progressing. 


On that shore, | dimly seen | through the mists of the deep, | 
Where the foe’s haughty host | in dread silence | reposes, | 
What is that | which the breeze, | o’er the towering steep, | 
As it fitfully. blows, | now conceals, | now discloses? | 
Now it catches the gleam | of the morning’s first beam, | 
In full glory | reflected, | now shines | on the stream; | 
Tis the star-spaugled banner | oh, long may it wave j 
O’er the land of the free | and the home of the brave! 


‘‘Dimly’’ is an important word in the first line. Throughout 
first. and second lines body is poised forward with weight on ad- 
vanced right foot, eyes are looking right oblique and shaded with 
both hands, thumbs at temples, fingers meeting at center. Sway 
trunk a little as though because of the mists the location of the 
fort was a little doubtful. On ‘‘ what is that’’ bring right hand 
out prone in direction of fort, left out at left side; turn face 
quickly to friend, then in direction of fort and hold pose through- 
out third and fourth lines. The word-action through these two 
lines is a little quicker. 


‘‘Now it catches the gleam’’—weight becomes equal, left hand | 


returns to side, right is carried at waist level from side to mid 
front, supine, and back again to side on‘‘of the morning’s first 
beam.’’ In sixth line to show ‘‘full glory’’ carry out both arms 
# shoulder level; turn hands prone and let them descend for 
“now shines on the stream.’’ 

Again bring right foot back of left, right hand ascends high out 
from shoulder on ‘‘ ’Tis the star-spangled banner,’’ and gesture 
is repeated on last part of the line. The face lights up with en- 
thusiasm and patriotism. For last line bring right foot in position, 
weight is equal, hands are flung out from shoulders, supiue. 


And where | are the foes | who so vauntingly swore 
That the havoc of war | and the battle’s confusion | 
A home and a country | should leave us | no more? | 
Their blood | has washed out | their foul footsteps’ pollution. | 
£ No refuge | could save | the hireling and slave | 
® From the terror of death | and the gloom of the grave ; | 
' And the star-spangled banner | in triumph | doth wave 
O’er the land of the free | and the home of tlie brave! 


With first line, weight is forward, right hand is raised clinclied 
thenacingly, left hand clinched a little out from side, chest and 
liead come forward. Hold this attitude through first two lines. 
Bring out ‘‘vauntingly swore.’? On ‘‘leave us no more’’ both 

nds sweep from mid front, palms vertical, to sides. 

; '‘ Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps’ pollution’’—left 
liand crosses body and both sweep down diagonally right, the left 
liand following right. The head is turned left, the expression is 
that of disdain which is shown also in voice. On line five cross 
hands on chest, one wrist resting on the other, eyes are straight 
front, weight is equal. 

On line six let right hand which should be uppermost, on chest 
descend oblique quickly on ‘‘terror of flight,’’ head turned left; 
on ‘‘gloom of the grave’’ with same hand point down right 
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They all write to Loftis 
for a Diamond! 


HE fair sex have an eager appreciation of Dia- 
monds. Diamonds not only make women 
beautiful and successful in society but in the 

hour of need area savings bank. All women know 
that they can get Instant cash for their Diamonds 
—at any moment—anywhere. The earnest desire 
of woman is for Diamonds. Every woman leves a 
Diamond. Save a Diamond—Win a heart. 
The Loftis Catalog Is Free tnasumpevou casaiog. “You wilt be tn 
in oe ay tet me its marvelous pages containing 1000 illustra- 
tions of Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry. There are sixty-six pages of unique 
formation especially valuable to the Diamond buyer. The popular LOFTIS 


in: 
SYSTEM of Diamonds on Credit is explained in every detail, the quctations being 
the lowest. All ~ yer also receive from us our Souvenir Diamond Booklet, 
Don’t Delay. Write 








atonce. We will mail you both Catalog and Booklet free. 





of Diamonds on Credit is famous. It won the Gold 
The Loftis System Medal a the St. Louis Exposition. By this —, 
which is both easy and confidential, distant buyers are enabled to select at 
leisure the very finest Diamonds and hest -—— Watches and Jewelry, se- 
curing them at the lowest prices. The article is sent on approval to your home, 
oy of business or express office as desired, You can examine it. You are free 
buy or notas you please. Wedeliver our goods anywhere in the United 
States. We pay allcharges. We take all risks. eask no security—we create 
no eS make no inquries from employers. All transactions absolutely 
private an fid 1. Your will be wel d. Write for Catalog at 

once—to-day. 66 pages—1000 illustrations. & 
We trustall honest people. We trust employer and em- 
Our Credit Offer loyee. Wotrustyou. We will open a Ponfidential ace 
count with you. One-fifth the price you pay on delivery—you retain the article 
the balance direct to us in eight equal monthly installments. 
These small monthly payments you will never miss from your income. Re- 
ber, that a Di d is better than a savings bank. Diamonds are predicted 

to increase 20 per cent during the present year. 


You select your Diamond from our catalog. You 
Our Cash Terms us cash forit. Wegive youa written puso that you 


can return the Diamond any time within one year and we wi y you all you 
id for it less ten percent. By this arrangement you are able to wear a 
iamond Ring or Stud for one year. You can then return to us—we will return 
you #45—which is less than 10cents per week for one year. Every Diamond 
we sell may be exchanged at full price for a larger stone at any time in the 
future. Write Jor Catalog—66 Pages. 


G t We give a written guarantee of quality and value with each Dia- 
Uarantee mona we sell. This guaseneee is signed by a member of our firm, 
We refer you to your local bank. They will refer to their commercial agency 
records, and tell you that our responsibility, promp and reliability are un- 

uestioned in the business world. We are the largest retailers of Diamonds, 
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easiest terms. Every sale isa matter of confidence and personal honor between 
our customers and ourselves, 
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mM OVEREXERTION? WOULD YOU LIKE TO REDUCE YOUR ABDOMEN-——IMPROVE 
YOUR FOBM— BECOME ATHLETIC, STRONG AND HEALTHY? — THEN WEAB OUB 


PARAGON 
ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER 


IT FITS. HAS SEAMLESS BAND. 

DOES NOT CHAFEE. IS ADJUSTABLE. 

. IS DURABLE. 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 
or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, as follows: » 

28—Strong Linen Mesh, $2.50. 257 —Loom-Knit Elastic, $3.50. 
258—Strong Moleskin, 3.50. 2657A—Loom-Knit Silk, 4.60. 
Give number of inches around body in ordering. Satisfaction absolutely 
guaranteed or money promptly refunded. Booklet FREE for the asking. 


THE OH!I0 TRUSS CO.,, §7 E. 9TH ST., CINCINNATI, O. 
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“Crayola” 


A Note of Thanks. 





Any proposition that stimu- 
lates original and individual 
work among scholars of any 


age has an educational value 6 
to those scholars and to the y, 








schools they attend. But this 
stimulation cannot attain its 
greatest possibilities for pro- 
gress and development without 
the co-operation of the teach- 
ers in charge. So evidently has 
such co-operation, direction 
and interest on the part of a 
large number of teachers 
throughout the country con- 
tributed to the success of the 
Crayola contest, that we beg 
leave here and now to thank 
them and to express our ap-. 
preciation of their assistance. 


BINNEY & SMITH (0., 
Manufacturers of 
“Crayvla” “An-du-septic” Dustless 
School Crayon, etc., etc. 

81-83 Fulton St, + = New York 
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G3 POWDER 
} The Great 
4 Toilet Secret 
i} of the Day 


The woman who knows the pleasure of being 
handsome knows also the help a delicate face 
powder is to her. The woman who uses 


Lablache Face Powder 


“The Queen of Toilet Powders” 
knows she is vee | a her aod which is absolutely 
cia 


ure, and is bene to the skin. It purifies and 
autifies the complexion, is delightful to use and 
invisible when applied. It is a boon to ladies when 
wearing lownecked gowns. It is the great toilet 
secretoftheday. Accept no other. 
Flesh, white, pink, cream tints, soc. a box, Drug- 
gists or by mail, Send zoc. for Sample. 


BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 
Dept. 9, 125 Kingston St., Boston. 

















What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 
» the best and simplest device for making 
? \ 100 copies from pen-written and 
? : copies from typewritten original, 
~ we will ship complete duplicator, 
cap size, without deposit, on 
ten (10) day’s t 


i THE FELIX x. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. . 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 
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Book FREE. State age. 
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Bex 868 © Scranton, Pa. 
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Lessons in Expression 


Continued 


oblique, eyes the same, left hand returns to side. Again bring 
right foot back of left, and let right hand ascend high reaching 
climax of gesture on ‘‘triumph’’ to which’word full value should 
be given. On last line carry right foot back to place, weight is 
equal, both hands are carried front, supine at shoulder level. 


Oh! thus be it ever | when freemen | shall stand | ‘ 
Between their loved homes | and foul war’s desolation; | 

Blest with victory and peace | may the heaven-rescued land | 
_— “, power—that hath .made | and preserved us | a na- 

on, 

Then conquer | we must, | when our cause | is so just,— 
And this ; be our motto, | ‘‘In God | is our trust.’’ | 

And the star-spangled banner | forever | shall wave | 

O’er the land of the free | and the home of the brave! 


Let ‘‘oh, thus be it ever’’ come without break, hands are clasped 
low. On ‘'when freemen shall stand’’ take a step left and carry 
out left hand supine, as if extended in loving greeting toward 
home. Hold through first half of second line. On ‘‘wijd war’s 
desolation’’ turn front, clasp hands low and bow head. Raise 
quickly on next line. Let hand ascend high oblique right on 
‘‘victory,’’ and bring to chest on ‘‘peace;’’ on last part of that 
line let both hands ascend to heaven, eyes just preceding. Hold 
pose through line four. The time is slow here. 

On line five, body is drawn to fullest height, chest is high, both 
hands are carried clinched to sides. Eyes look straight front fear- 
lessly. On line six let right hand slowly ascend, back of hand 
toward body; on ‘‘In God is our trust’’ turn hand supine, and let 
it ascend high, eyes are in same direction. Do not come out of 
this pose too quickly. Left hand may be laid on upper chest. 

Let the climax of this last gesture come on ‘‘forever.’’ As before 
the right foot is carried back of left, right hand ascends high out 
from shoulder. Do not allow the left to hang listlessly, let it 
show life by pushing palm down as if quelling any opposing force. 
Let voice and face express lofty patriotic feeling, victory, love and 
trust combined. Put your whole soul into that word ‘‘forever.’’ 





Memory Gems. 


Get the spindle and distaff ready, 
God will send the flax ; 
So makes the bee, from summer flowers, 
Honey comb and wax. 
Work the six days, prays all seven, 
Trust the rest to the grace of heaven. 
—Lillie E. Barr. 


Dare to do right; dare to be true! 

The failings of others can never save you. 

Stand by your conscience, your honor, your faith,— 
Stand like a hero and battle till death, —Wiison. 


In life’s small things be resolute and great 
To keep thy muscles trained ; know’st thou when Fate 
Thy measure takes, or when she'll say to thee, 
‘I find thee worthy’; do this deed for me!’’ 
—Lowell. 


Up, up, my soul! the long spent redeeming ; 
Sow thou the seed of better deed and thought ; 
Light other lamps while yet thy light is beaming, 
The time the time is short. 

—Hezekiah Butterworth. 


Learn well from bird and tree and rill 
The sin of dark resentment, 
And know the greatest gift of God 
Is faith and sweet contentment. 
—Alice Cary. 


Plant patience in the garden of thy soul! 
The roots are bitter, but the fruits are sweet; 
And when, at last, it stands a tree complete 
Beneath its tender shade the burning heat 
And burdens of the day shall lose control— 
Plant patience in the garden of thy soul! 


—‘The Tree of Life'’—Henry Austin. 


Live for something; be not idle, 
Life is passing swift away ; 

Have a purpose, true and noble, 
Live it in thy walk each day. 


Whenever I have had desire to do wrong and have conquered 
that desire, I have taken a step upward in the path which leads 
to the ‘City Eternal.’’ 


Every day is a little life; and our whole life is but a day re- 
peated.—BishopHall, 
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AND TEACHERS WORLD 


LEARN TO WRITE 
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THE WORLD’S HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Electric Novelties and Supplies 
WF TWH UNDERSELL ALL 


Fan Motors ._ $2.00 to $15.00 
Battery Table Lamp .. 3.0 
Battery Hanging ee | -- 10.00 
Telephone, complete 2.50, 5.95 
Electric Door Bells .. . 1.00 
Electric Carriage Lamps 5.0 
8.00 Medical Batteries . 3.95 
12.00 belt, with Susp’ns’y 2.50 
sroeraus Outfits . . . 2.0 
Battery Metors . 1.00 to 12.00 
Bicycle Electric Lights 3.50 
Electric Railway ... . 3.25 
PocketFlash Lights$1.00 to 2.50 
Necktie Lights . . 75c to 2.50 
Agents wanted. 





$3 Electric Hand Lantern 
Send for new Catalog, just out, 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, 0. 
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Boston & Maine Railroad 


SUMMER PUBLICATIONS 


DESCRIPTIVE OF 


NEW ENGLAND SCENERY 
AND SUMMER RESORTS 


Fully Ulustrated and Containing Valuable Maps 
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Kennebunk Beach, Me. 


Fishing and Hunting. All along Shore. 

es and Streams. Among the flountains. 
Central Massachusetts. Southeast New Hampshire. 
Plerrimack Valley. wet New Hampshire. 


Lake Sunepee, jonad “po 
The Valley of the Connecticut and N’th’n Vermont. 
Lake Memphrema: and About There 


Hoosac Country and Deerfield Valley. 
Excursion and Summer Hotel Book—Free. 





Any one of the above Publications sent on receipt of 2c stamp 





A Colored Bird’s-Eye View. 


From Mt. Washington ora colored Bird’s Eye View of 
Lake Winnipesaukee. Either of the above will 
be sent on receipt of six cents in stamps. 





PORTFOLIOS 


A Series of Beautiful Half-Tone Reproductions of Pho- 
tographs taken expressly for these works. illus- 
trating New England Scenery, have been 
published under the following 
tles: 


Tits. of New England Seashore of New England 
New England Lakes Rivers of New England 
Picturesque New 


(Historic and Miscellaneous) 
The Charles River to the Hudson 


Size of Illustrations 4 x 6 inches. 
Will be Mailed upon Recelpt of Six Cents for Each Book 


Address; Passenger Department Boston & 
Maine R. R., Boston, Massachusetts 


D. J. FLANDERS, General Passenger and Ticket Agf. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


June Class Stories A n Offer 
a a 


absent, the cat-birds would tear at the little home with their 
bills, thereby damaging it to a considerable extent. From time 


to time, the yellow-birds repaired the damage, but, finally, they 
left the nest, no doubt thinking it in an unfavorable place. Ooor 
The stories of the robins and blue-jays at Elmwood are most 


often repeated. A pairof blue-jays built their nést in a pine tree 


near the house, and, one day, Mr. Lowell noticed a flapping of ae 
wings in the nest. The mother bird seemed worried and chattered 
piteously. He climbed the tree, much to the distress of the al 


mother, and found that the birds had woven a long piece of 
coarse pack-thread in the nest. Three of the birds had become 
—_ 6. a entangled in the thread and were unable to free themselves. One 
‘ tiga. 7a of the birds was unharmed, two were badly crippled; one so 
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History 


Sectionalism Has No Place in Our National Life 


(Continued from page 20) 


stitutionality of such legislation, they declared their 
disapproval of such tated : 

Georgia declared ‘‘ We abhor the doctrine of nulli- 
fication as neither a peaceful nor a constitutional rem- 
edy, but on the contrary, as tending to civil commo- 
tion and disunion.’’ 

Alabama referred to it as the ‘‘alarming attitude of 
declaring an act of congress void, etc.’’ She pro- 
nounced nullification ‘‘unsound in theory and danger- 
ous in practice ;’’ as ‘‘unconstitutional and revolu- 
tionary.’’ 

North Carolina declared that it ‘‘is revolutionary in 
its character, subversive of the Constitution of the 
United States, and leads toa dissolution of the Union.’’ 

Mississippi referred to it as ‘‘disorganizing doc- 
trines,’’ ‘‘a heresy fatal to the existence of the Union,’’ 
and declared itself in hearty accord with the President 
in his determination to enforce the laws. ‘‘ Nullifica- 
tion is contrary to the letter and spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, and in direct conflict with the welfare, safety 
and independence of every state inthe Union,’’ Vir- 
ginia, while not endorsing the policy of the govern- 
ment, urged the state of South Carolina to rescind its 
ordinance. 

Another fact often overlooked, is the strong union 
sentiment in the state of South Carolina, which was 
unable, after a strenuous struggle, to hold the state 
from committing itself to the doctrines of Turnbull 
and Calhoun. In attempting to sectionalize this con- 
tention we frequently overlook the attitude of the 
anti-slavery states on the Dred Scott decision by the 
Federal Supreme Court, and, later, the Personal Lib- 
erty laws promulgated by the same states in the decade 
immediately following the passage of the ‘‘ Fugitive 
slave law.'’ 

These citations are sufficient to show that almost 
every state has declared for state sovereignty at some 
time, and at another time, has declared against it; 
and it is an error of fact to assert that the doctrine has 
been uniformly confined to the South. 

However, it is trne that the Virginia political theory 
is not identical with the Massachusetts theory. The 
former gives greater weight to individual liberty ; and 
the latter, to organized authority. This difference is 

due not so much to Dogma as to Geography. On such 
basis can be explained the oe of two distinct 
political theories, and the beginnings of two quite 
distinct civilizations. The traveller from Maine to 
Georgia, over land, would detect the sources of this 
difference. To the observer the small farm in New 
England in contrast with the great plantation in the 
cotton and rice fields in the South, would be signifi- 
eant. Why not the immense plantation in the North, 
and the small farm inthe South? Geography furnishes 
the answer. Why agriculture in the South, and all 
occupations in the North? Geography again stands 
ready to reply. Why slavery so profitable in the 
warmer regions, and otherwise in the colder? The 
a is in the question. There are at least three con- 
siderations which suggest the sectionalizing of the 
slave. 

(1) To be profitable the slave must be constantly 


employed throughout the year, which was possible only | 


in the South. 
(2) The inexpensiveness of his keep in the South in 
contrast with the opposite condition in the North. 


(3) The simple organization of labor employed in | 
| too magnanimous to be peevish, too patriotic to cher- 


the rice,.cotton, cane, and tobacco fields of the South, 
in contrast with the highly organized division of labor 
in the manufacturing North. 

From these conditions many important results ensue. 
The South becomes a land where the soil furnishes the 
sole industry while the North becomes the home of 
varied industries. The life in the South is simple ; in 
the North complex. Labor in the South is slave, and 
therefore ignoble; in the North free, and therefore 
dignified. In the South the population is rural; in 
the North increasingly urban. In nine states of the 
South today there are only forty-nine cities of 10,000 
people and over; while in. Massachusetts alone there 
are forty-seven of such centers, with vastly more peo- 

le in the aggregate? In the South will appear the 
ideal gentleman of leisure and culture; in the North 
the captain of industry and the prince of achievement. 
In the South, power and influence reside in the select 
few; in the North, in a well defined middle class, the 
dominant element. In the South, educational facili- 
ties were select and limited; in the North, common 
and general. In the South, the colonial government 
was monarchical; in the North, according to charter. 
In the former, it was aristocratic; in the latter it was 
democratic. In the South, an overlarge county was 
the unit of representation ; in the North, the township 
was the unit. The carers 4 system of government 
was entirely incompatible with the great plantation. 


In the South, much liberty was claimed by the gov- | 
erned ; in the North, much authority was demanded by 








the governing. In the South, rights were emphasized ; 
in the North, duties. . In the South, the rights of the 
states were jealously guarded; in the North, the pre- 
rogative of the government. 

All these deductions are justified by physical char- 
acteristics of climate, soil, etc., rather than policies of 
parties, or measures of legislatures. When these facts 
clearly appear to the teacher and the student of our 
history, the great civil war, which was but the culmi- 
nation of a conflict of conditions appurtenant to a 
great and growing country, with wide diversity of in- 
terests, will be accepted as an inevitable struggle. 
Then, our teaching of this stupendous event will not 
arouse harsh animosities; but will stir the patriotic 
emotion of our people to know the strength of the 
government which has successfully endured such a 
mighty struggle. 

. While the real contention was between the govern- 
ment and the states, the institution of slavery was de- 
signed to make it sectional. Prior to 1833, this insti- 
tution was regarded by the large majority of our people 
as an unfortunate circumstance, a sort of necessary 
evil. In our early history, as is well known, all the 
states held slaves. There was no very pronounced op- 
position except by the Quakers. The American Anti- 
slavery Society created but little enthusiasm. The 
Colonization scheme-which was urged by Jefferson, 
Monroe and Clay, created but little more. But in the 
Thirties began the operations of Garrison, Lovejoy, 
Lundy, Birney and others, and the Liberty Society 
soon attracted considerable attention. Quincy Adams’s 
struggle for the right of petition carried the question 
into the national councils, and soon the Society be- 
came the Abolition party, which in turn gave way to 
the Free-Soil party. 

The comments of a foreigner, Harriet Martineau, 
on the morals of slavery, called out strong defense 
from Prof. Dew, Governor Hammond, Chancellor 
Harper, and others. Their defense seemed to shift 
the issue from an industrial to a politico-religious 
one. The South found herself, under-the leadership 
of Calhoun and others, in the embarrassing situation 
of defending slavery on moral and religious grounds. 
This gave the North a decided advantage which was 
made use of. The unhappy circumstance of a great 
people, througli a few brilliant leaders, being drawn 
into a defense of slavery as a Divine jnstitution, called 
out the best as well as the most severe argument of the 
advocates of freedom, and fed the fires of sectional 
hatred until they broke out into the conflagration of 
civil war. This conflagration cost the nation 600,000 
lives. It consumed vast properties, left a desolate 
population in the South, divided homes, disrupted 
churches, broke up political parties, repudiated lead- 
ers, exhausted armies, but eliminated slavery, freed 
labor, and preserved the union of the states. Such an 
event was the cause of intense sectional hatred, which 
has been kept alive too long by unwise comment, too 
frequent reminiscences, too bitter editorials, too many 
sectional books, too frequent and careless use of un- 
fortunate terms, as ‘‘secessionists’' and ‘‘black aboli- 
tionist,’’ and ‘‘yanks’’ and ‘‘rebels.’’ It cannot be 
expected that the awful bitterness growing out of such 
a war could be eliminated in a generation, but this 


| second generation ought to see the consummation of 
| that glorious result. 


Our country is too great to be small on any issue, 


ish any animosity, too national to be sectional. The 
bruises which followed the blows at Vicksburg and 
Gettysburg were at least partially healed by the mag- 
nanimity displayed at Appomattox. The sore left by 
war and reconstruction has been healed by a foreign 
war in which could be seen in line of march, in lock 
step, the descendants of the great generals who met at 
Appomattox. If the Spanish-American war had done 
nothing more than to weld together the two great 
wings of our country that would be sufficient justi- 
fication. 

Mason and Dixon’s line is history. It should no 
longer be considered a boundary. A citizen south of 
it passes north into his own country, and vice versa. 
Nature is joining with our public educators to accom- 
plish this fact. The rich soul of the South is only 
equaled by the wealth of mine and factory, so that 


| Greeley's advice to young men could be translated 


‘*Young man go South and grow up with the country."' 

The reception of Governor McKinley, the great pro- 
tectionist, was as enthusiastic in Atlanta as it was in 
Cleveland. The spirit shown by President Roosevelt 
toward the South, and the reciprocation by it, barring 
an unfortunate utterance now and then by thoughtless 
men in both parts of the country, augur the approach 
of the time, when the history of our splendid country 
will be read and taught in every school in every state 
of the land. This consummation can be hastened by 


' every public school teacher in the country. 
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Learn the Truth 


Do you know 
that the main cause of wahepet 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitte by physi- 
cians and shown by court records 
to be ignorance of the laws of self 
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By E. S. LANDES. 


This is a book of 150 pages containing a com- 
plete Outline in U. S. History, 777 Questions and 
Answers in U. S. History and Civil Government, al- 
so a brief History of Political Parties, together with 
Tables, Nicknames,etc. A book that both teacher 
and student can use in class. : 

Price per Dozen (for introduction) $2.40 

Single Copy only 2s5c 





OUTLINES IN U. S. GEOG- 


RAPHY 
By INEZ N. McFEE. 


One of the most practical and helpful Manu- 
als on Geography ever published. It contains Out- 
lines and Class Plans, Directions for Map Drawing 
and Modeling, Reading, Valuable References, De- 
vices and Recreations, Subjects for Composition, 
Search Questions, and a fund of information not 
to be found inany one text on geography. By its 
use your work will be lightened and you will be 
saved hours of work and worry. 

150 Pages. Price 25c. 





LIVING THOUGHTS 


A series of three books of Graded Memory 
Gems. Arranged by Katherine T. Bryce and F.E. ; 
Spaulding. 

Each book arranged by Grades. 
Book One—far Grades I, IT, III. 
Book Two—for Grades IV, V, VI. 
Book Three—for Grades VII, VIII. 

Superintendent of Schools, Talbot Co.. Md., 
writes: ‘Living Thoughts, your books of Graded 
Memory Gems, have been placed in every school in 
this county, and the teachers are quite delighted 
with them. These books are properly graded and 
ought to win a great deal of popularity.”’ 

Dr. Henry H. Goddard of the West Chester, 
Pa., State Normal School, writes: ‘Your Living 
Thoughts is the very best collection of Memory 
Gems I know of.” 

Each book contains about 150 pages. 

Paper 25c. Cloth 40c. 





THE INDIVIDUAL CHILD 
AND HIS EDUCATION 


Practical Studies in Education by Dr. Frank 
E. Spaulding. 


Following are the contents of a single vol” 
ume: The Pedagogy of Morality; A Boys’ Ideas; 
Glimpses into a Few Lives; Politeness: Typical 
Homes; The Influence of Environment on the Mor- 
al Life of a Child; How to Study the Spelling Les- 
son; Relations of Gymnastics to Mental Fatigue. 
25c.'a volume; 80 cents for the complete set of four 
volumes. 


THE CHILDREN’S POET 


A study of Longfellow for the Primary 
Grades, prepared by Lillie Faris. 

Aun inspiration to pupils and an indispensable 
aid to all primary teachers. Price 10c, 








SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK 


{Just published.) 

SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK is the result of 
the combined efforts of Levi Seeley, Ph. D., Profes- 
sor of Pedagogy, New Jersey State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J., and Miss Nellie G. Petticrew, of the 
Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools. It contains Questions 
and Answers on Reading, English and American 
Literature, Orthography, United States History, 
Civil Government, Writing, School Management, 
Methods of Teaching, Suggestions for the Study of 
Current Events, Nature Study, Lessons on Manners 
aud Morals. 

A uew and very strong feature of this work 
consists of articles prepared by Prof. Seeley, intro- 
ducing each chapter and treating exhaustively 
methods of teaching the subjects covered by that 
chapter. This feature is contained in no other 
Question Book. Cloth, 426 pages. Price $1.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Dansville, N. Y. ‘ 
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design may be made by usin 


for holding the flowers in water. 
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Entertainment 


A Patriotic Exercise for Flag Day. 


By Amy Prescott. 


The Program. 


1. Song—‘The Star Spangled Banner.''—The School. 

2. Concert Recitation—‘ Union and Liberty’'—Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

(Each pupil holding a small flag.) 

Note: Aim to secure low, earnest tones, 


“Flag of the heroes who left us their glory, 


Borne through their battlefields—thunder and flame, 


Blazoned in song, and illumined in story, 

Wave o’er us all who inherit their fame! 
Up with our banner bright, 
Sprinkled with starry light, 


and bunting should be draped and festooned about the 
aceteiy. ferns and begonias in jardiniers, upon suitable pedestals, 
here and there about the room will add to the pleasing effect. 
ate always appropriate. A patriotic design wrought in flowers is attractive. 
Red geraniums, or other flowers, can be placed in a low tin filled 
white Solomon's Seal should border these flowers, and horseshoe violets should 
can be arranged horizontally, ot a circular 
be} cover of a butter box, The Bensdorp’s Cocoa 

tins, cut down to about one-third, are excellent to use in the circular design, 
Baker’s Cocoa tins are good for the stripe- 
atrangement. Pupils whose parents use the boxes will save old ones. 
Draped pictures of heroes should be used in decoration. . 
Invitations, Badges and Souvenits. A square of white cardboard, with a tiny 
ainted upon it and a word of invitation or announcement written below, 
elp to on guests. Asmall picture of any patriotic subject mounted on 
bookmark makes a pretty souvenir. Badges made in shield 

form, and adorned with a postage-stamp picture of a hero, may be worn by the 
pupils and will be enjoyed by them. 


with water; 
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Spread its fair emblems from mountain to shore, 
While through the sounding sky 
Loud rings the Nation’s cry— 

Union and Liberty! One Evermore! 


3. Recitation—'‘ July The Fourth’'—Clara E. Cooper. 

(To be given by the boys. The dates should be given with 
careful enunciation. ) 

July 4, 1776—‘‘The Founding of the Union."’ 


Clang! clang! the brazen notes fall on the air, 
Proclaiming Liberty throughout the land; 

Lo! a new nation springs to life this day , 
And exultation reigns on every hand; 

Weak in the present, and yet strong enough 
To wrest its birthright from a tyrant king. 

Who can foretell the glory and the power 
That to this infant Union years shall bring? 


July 4, 1863—‘‘The Saving of the Union."' 


Clang! clang! It is the stroke of sword on sword; 
The men who should be brothers, meet as foes. 
The mightiest Union in the world is rent 
In twain by Slavery's grim and awful woes. 
Should one more victory crown the Southern arms 
England and France their open aid will give, 
And secret traitors at the North will join 
The victor’s ranks. The Union cannot live 
All eyes are fixed on Meade and silent Grant, 
And with the rising of that July sun, 
Loud ring the cheers, the news flies far and wide, 
Vicksburg has fallen! Gettysburg is won! 


July 4, 1898—‘‘ The Re-uniting of the Union.’’ 


Clang! clang! The joy bells ring both North and South, 

And East and West upon this summer morn 
Tidings of San Juan, and of the fight 

Our sailors won, upon the -breeze are borne 
Called to avenge fair Cuba's wrongs, behold! 

All party strife forgotten, all feuds healed 
Those who once led opposing squadrons now 

Fight side by side upon a common field. 
The Union is cemented; never more 

May hate or faction seek the bond to sever, 
But to our glorious flag of Stars and Stripes 

May each be true forever and forever! 


4. Recitation—'‘The Firecracker and the Torpedo’’—Helen M. 
Richardson. 
(To be given by two little boys, each reciting a verse. ) 


Said a jolly Firecracker to a little plump Torpedo: 
‘*If you were patriotic, you would wear a suit of red, 
And stand up in the window, just as straight as we do!’’ 
And this is what the smart Torpedo said: 


‘*T am just as patriotic, though I wear no scarlet jacket, 
For I’m no such blooming little firebrand as you. 
Tomorrow you'll be learning, when you hear the racket, 
What a little plump Torpedo then can do!'’ 
5. Song—'' The Red, White and Blue.’’ 
6. Patriotic Quotations (To be recited at the seat, each pupil 
holding up a flag. ) 
‘Proud banner of the noble free! 
Emblazoned from on high! 
Long may thy folds unsoil'd reflect 
The glories of the sky! 
Long may thy land be Freedom's land, 
Thy homes with virtue bright, 
Thy sons a brave, united band, 
For God, for Truth, and Right!’’ 
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You Can Make from 
$2,000 to $10,000 a Year 


| you are a man or woman of energy and have abil- 
ity to sell we can offer you an opportunity through 
which you can make from $2,000 to $10,000 a year. The 
work is selling the preferred shares of the United Cities 
Realty Corporations on the instalment plan in your 
own community. The proposition is of the highest 
standing and one of the most attractive now before the 
American public. It is one which has been widely ad- 
vertised in the best publications of the United States 
and representatives who engage with us now will have 
the benefit of ourfutureextensive advertising. Every as- 
sistance to facilitate your work will be given and your 
compensation will be in the form of liberal commis- 
sions. Those who apply must be of unquestioned rep- 
utation. References to this effect required. 


The United Cities Realty Corporations 


secure to the man who EXPECTS TO LIVE ‘an invest- 
ment far superior to that offered by any life insurance 
company in America. The Corporations invest only 
in the highest class of income prodacieg city real es- 
tate, insuring absolute protection of principal accom- 
panied by a steady and increasing income. Instalment 
purchasers will receive interest at the sate of 4 per 
cent per annum in cash while paying for their shares, 
When shares have been paid for tn Fatt they will re- 
ceive dividends of 5 per cent A YEAR, together with 
one-half the surplus profits. The Directors and Officers 
of the Corporations serve without salaries, depending 
for their compensation upon the other half of the sur- 
plus profits. The Corporations already own $1,000,000 
worth of the best type of business real estate, yielding 
over 9 per cent. net on the invested capital. The only 
salaries paid by the Corporations are for management 
and clerical work, amounting in the past year to less 
than $4,500. Every shareholder is privileged to make 
a thorough investigation of the Corporation’s affairs, 
Provision has been made to loan 75 per cent. of the par 
value of shares, should holders deem it necessary to 




































borrow. 
SHARES, $100 EACH 


Terms: $1 down and $1 a month for each share 


W00D, HARMON & COMPANY 
Eaclusive Fiscal Agents 
Department A-12, 257 Broadway, New York 


References; Any Bank, Trust Company, or Commerciai 
Agency in the United States, 









Fifth Semi-Annual Dividend 
The United Cities Realty Corporation 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the United 
Cities Realty Corporation, held Friday, March 17, 
1905, the regular semi-annual dividend of 2'4 per cent 
and an extra dividend of \% of 1 percent. were declared 
upon the preferred shares of the United Cities Realty 
Corporation, payable May 1, 1905, to all shareholders 
of record on the gist day of March, 1905. 

The books of the Corporation for the registration 
and transfer of the preferred shares were ordered 
closed from April 1 to April 30, 1905, both inclusive. 


WILLIAS1 H. MILNOR, Treasurer. 
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To the Women of America 
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F. F. INGRAM & CO., 65 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 
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GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES 
Dewey’s Improved Acme 
Dress and Corset Protector 


Better and cheaper than Dress Shields, beeng a complete garment, always 
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Reduced Prices. One pair does the work of six. 


No. 1. Bust Measure 28-83 § .50 No. 2. Bust Measure 34-39 § 60 
No. 3. Bust Measure 40-45 8.76 No. 4. Bust Measure 45-49 1.00 
Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. Send Money P. O. Order 


M. DEWEY, Manfr., 1395 0, W. Monroe St, Chicago, Ill. 
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Agents Earn 
$75 to $250 
a Month 
Selling «NOVELTY KNIVES” 


Your name, address, photo underneath handles; also 

emblems. lodges, societies etc. Finely tempered 

razor steel blades- Big profits. Good commission 

paid. Send 2c stamp for great special offer to agents. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY COMPANY, 

38 Bar St., CANTON, 0 














A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


White as milk; soft as silk; no wrinkles, 


Landsfeld did it. Trial bottle 25c. 
Union Chemical Works, 


Minneapolis, Minn 





Through our holy colors shine 
Love, Truth, and Justice, virtues three; 


In the homes of American men.’’’ 


Warmed . by .the fires: that’our forefathers 
lighted, 
Refuge where down-trodden man is in- 
vited, 
Flag of the rainbow and banner of stars. 
--Thomas Dunn English. 


‘‘Flag of the land where the peaple are 
free, 
Ever the breezes salute and caress it, 
Planted on earth, or afloat on the sea, 
Gallant men guard it, and fair women. 
bless it.’’ 


‘*Flag of the brave, thy folds shall fly 
The sign of hope and triumph high.’’ 


For aye must our motto stand fronting the 
- Sun, . . 
’E Pluribus Unum’—though many, we're 
one.’”’ 
Patriotism is not the mere holding of 
a great flag unfurled but making it the 
goodliest in the world.— W. /. Linton. 
Under the. starry flag that waves over 
this fair land, every citizen is a king, 
and there is no avenue to wealth and 
fame, position and power, that is not 
open to every child of the Republic.— 
Col. W. A. Prossner. 


Having learned to stand by the flag, 
we may also learn to stand by what the 
flag symbolizes; to stand up for equal 
riglit, universal freedom, for justice to 
all, for a true republic. —/ames F. 
Clarke. 


Our flag means all that our fathers 
meant in the Revolutionary war; it means 
all that the Declaration of Independence 
meant; it means all that the Constitution 
of our people, organizing for justice, 
for liberty, and for happiness meant. 
Our flag carries American ideas, Ameri- 
can history and American feelings. It 
has gathered and stored chiefly -this su- 
preme idea, divine right of liberty in 
man. Every color means liberty ; every 
thread means liberty ; every form of star 
and beam or stripe of light means lib- 
erty; not lawlessness, not license, but 
organized, institutional liberty ; liberty 
through law, and laws for liberty. Our 
flag is not a painted rag. It is a whole 
national history. It is the Constitution. 
It is the government. It is the free 
people that stand in the government on 
the Constitution. Forget not what it 
means, and for the sake of its ideas be 
true to your country’s flag. —Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


(To be recited by teacher or older pu- 
pil, school standing, or in concert. ) 
Flag of the fearless-hearted 

Flag of the broken chain, 
Flag in a day-dawn started, 

Never to pale or wane, 
Dearly we prize its colors, 

With the heaven light 

through, 
The clustered stars and steadfast bars, 

The red, the white and the blue. 

—Margaret Sangster. 

7. Salute to the Flag. 

(School remains standing; each pupil 
assumes military position, facing a large 
flag. The salute is made by raising the 
right hand to the forehead, palm down- 
ward and hand horizontal at ‘‘we,’’ giv- 
ing the’ military salute with the right 
arm at ‘‘salute’’ and dropping the hand 
at ‘‘thee.’’ Every movement should be 
made with exactness and precision. ) 


breaking 


Flag of our great republic, 





Entertainment 


Continued 
Mica — and blue, and the light « “of |: 


That shallibloom in the’ land ‘of liberty, 


Fling out its folds.o’er a country Lhliea 


Thy colors as. they gleam afar 
sak of the truest weal! 
We proudly now salute thee 
And-pledge allegiance true 
To thee, our country’s emblem ,— 
- Our dear Red, White and Blue! 


‘*We; the children-of many lands, who 
find rest under thy folds, do pledge our 


, lives, our ‘hearts ‘and ‘sacred honor to 
| protect thee, our county,.and the liberty 


of the American people forever.’’ 


8.. Flag Drill and March. 

(The directions for a really good flag 
drill take considerable space. Most 
teachers have access to such. directions. 
-An. interesting ‘colléction to own is 
‘Ideal Drills’? published by the Penn 
Publishing Company of- Philadelphia 
which gives drills suitable for patriotic 
.and. other occasions.) 

9g. Columbia, Gem of the Ocean. 
by School. 

10. Living Pictures. Illustrating Patri- 
otic Poems. 

First—‘‘ Little Golden-Hair.’’ 
Carleton. 


Song 


— Will 


(Title and author should be plainly 


given. The poem is found in ‘‘Centen- 
nial Rhymes’’ by Will Carleton. It is a 
short poem. Little Golden-Hair is 


watching in the window for the coming 
of her father. She starts out to seek him 
and following with the others finds him 
dead upon the ‘‘dusty Concord road.’’ 
The picture, which is given before the 
recitation, shows a little golden-haired 
girl in a prettily-furnished room stand- 
ing at a window, gazing out wistfully. 
Tell the child to think about the Golden- 
Hair of the story.) 


Second—‘‘Three Scenes of a Hero's 
Life.’’—Will Carleton. (In Centenniai 
Rhymes.) 

(a) There should be three pictures to 
illustrate the poem, one for each ‘‘scene.’’ 
The illustrated edition gives suggestions 
for the pictures. Three boys dressed 
in colonial style willbe needed for the 
first picture. The boy, Washington, is 
represented as peace-maker standing be- 
tween two other boys. 

(b) ‘‘ Mother and Son’’ are represented 
in the second picture. Nothing is more 
pleasing to boys and girls than to dress 
in costume. The parts are easily posed, 
—Washington and his mother. 

(c) More. labor will be required in 
arranging for the third picture, ‘‘Cross- 
ing the Delaware.’’ A boat must be 
shown, filled with boys in colonial wrap- 
pings, ‘the one representing Washington 
prominent. The Perry Picture Company 
supply this:subject-and the picture can 
be followed. The water” can “be repre- 
sented by dark-blue.cambric ‘‘waved’’ 
over pillows spread upon:the platform. 
A light boat will answer for the purpose 
of illustrations. 


Third—The Countersign Was Mary. 
(Found in Baker’s G. A. R. Speaker). 

(The story tells of a girl who had heard 
that her lover was hurt and how she 
passed through the lines and reached 
him, finding him safe on sentry duty. 
She ‘‘found the way free as the prairie, 
because the countersign was Mary.’’ 
The picture should show a young sentry 
erect, with musket in position, and a 
young girl nearer the front of the stage 
stopping as if she had just come close 
enough to recognize him. Her expres- 


“YSion should be eager, her arms lifted a 





_ luspirer of zeal, - 


little: to carry out the same thought-)- ~ 
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Fourth—Here Comes the Flag (Pub- 
lished in Youth’s Companion, July 21, 
1904, ) 

This fine poem should be given to a 
boy who will recite it with feeling, in 
low-pitched, earnest tones, The picture 
should show a line of marching soldiers, 
a great flag borne in front. If a battle- 
stained, tattered ensign can be borrowed, 
the effect will be greatly heightened. 
Ten or twelve boys dressed in the blue 
will be needed. There should, of course, 
be no movement in the picture. Let it 
be in evidence during the entire recita- 
tion. A. gesture of welcome should be 
used with the words, ‘‘Here comes the 
flag,’’ each time it occurs. 


Here comes The Flag! 
Hail it! 

Who dares to drag 

Or trail it? 

Give it hurrahs.— 

Three for the stars, 

Three for the bars. 
Uncover your head to it 
The soldiers who tread to it 
Shout at the sight of it, 
The justice and right of it, 
The unsullied white of it. 
The blue and the red of it. 
And tyranny’s dread of it! 


Here comes 

The Flag! 

Cheer it! 

Valley and crag 

Shall hear it. 

Fathers shall bless it, 

Children caress it. 

All shall maintain it, 

No one shall stain it. 

Cheers for the sailors that fought on the 
wave for it, 

Cheers for the soldiers that always were 
brave for it, 

Tears for the men that went down to the 
grave for it. 


Siiseain ment 


Continued. 





Tenderly, faithfully, following on, 

Seeking the wounded and spent and wan ; 

Easing the sufferer’s hard-drawn breath, 

Strewing its course with life, not death ; 

Weaponless, falterless, dumb to fear ; 

Compensated bv smile or tear ; 

With all for friends, and with none for 
foes, 

Straight for the trumpet the Red Cross 
goes. 





Higher the billows of sulphur toss, 

But truce is the word of the crimson 
cross, 

Ever the thunderous blasts increase, 

But ever the cross bears only peace. 

Glory is won in the ranks of steel— 

The cross asks nothing but right to | 
heal. 

The myriad wounds of war to close, | 

Forth at the trumpet the Red Cross goes. | 

| 


Edwin L. Sabin, 


Seventh—The Banner Betsy Made. 

The picture illustrating this eae 
show Washington in swallow-tail coat, 
knee breeches, ruffled shirt, low shoes, 
powdered and three-cornered hat. Betsy 
Ross dressed in Quaker garb with 
threaded needle in hand, old-fashioned 
reticule near. Borrow, if possible, from 
some historical club, a flag with the 
stars set in a circle. Washington should 
hold the flag spread out, both gazing at 
it earnestly. Betsy should be seen lift- 
ing a corner of the banner. For direc- 
tions about recitation see Department of 
Expression, February, 1905. 





We have nicknamed it ‘‘Old Glory’’ 
As it floats upon the breeze, | 
Rich in legend, song and story 
On the land and on the seas; 
Far above the shining river, 
Over mountain, gorge and glade, 
With a fame that lives forever, 





Here comes The-Flag! 


Fifth—The Old Canteen. | 
(Poem in Baker’s G. A. R. Speaker. ) | 

This poem is especially good for reci- | 
tation. The picture is easily arranged. 
An old veteran sits fundly gazing, with a 
areminiscent look in his eyes, at his old 
canteen which is placed near at hand on 
a flag-draped easel. The canteen can be 
borrowed from a G. A. R. man. The 
veteran should have his army cape across 
his knee. 


Sixth—The Red Cross. 

The picture can be made Very effective 
and it will pay to make itso. Brown 
cambric should cover the floor of the 
stage. The picture shows two nurses, 
one standing, the other kneeling, each 
beside a wounded soldier-boy. The boys 
should have knapsacks and guns near 
and wear the army cape. The girls 
should wear the uniform of the Red 
Cross. Information about the Red Cross 
Society can be found in any encyclo- 
pedia. The hospital flag of every nation 
is a red Greek cross on a white ground. 
A flag of this description should be in 
readiness and, after the curtain goes down 
upon the picture, just before the recita- 
tion begins, this flag should be placed | 
in a standard which awaits it on a table | 
near the speaker. 





When the tocsin sounds with the tongue | 
of war 
And into the highways the legions pour ; 
When squadrons gather and steam 
to sea, 
And heroes will soldier and sailor be; 
When red are the dreams of a million 
men, | 


And red writes history's hurrying pen; | 
Where red is the grass and red the snows, | 
Called by the trumpet, the Red Cross | 


goes. 


| In the foremost front of battle, 


| 
| 
Floats the banner Betsy made. 
| 


Once it went from her, its maker, 
To the glory of the wars, 
Once the modest little Quaker 
Deftly studded it with stars ; 
And her fingers, swiftly flying, 
Thro’ the sunshine and the shade, | 
Welded colors bright, undying, 
.In the banner Betsy made. 


When at last her needle rested, 

And her cherished task was done, 
Went the banner, love-invested, 

To the camps of Washington ; 
And the glorious continentals, 

In the morning light array'd, 
Stood in ragged regimentals 

’Neath the banner Betsy made. 


How they cheered it and its maker, 
They the gallant sons of Mars! 
How they blessed the little Quaker 
And her flags of stripes and stars! 
"Neath its folds, the foeman scorning 
Glinted bayonet and blade, “ 
And the breezes of the morning 
Kissed the banner Betsy made. 


Years have passed, but still in glory 
With a pride we love to see, 

Laureled with a Nation’s story, 
Waves the emblem of the free; 

From the rugged pines of Northland 
To the deep’ning Everglade 

In the sunny heart of Southland, 
Floats the banner Betsy made. 


A protector all have found it 
And beneath it stand no slaves, 
Freemen brave have died around it 
On the land and on the waves; 


Borne by heroes not afraid, 
*Mid the cannon’s loud death rattle 
soared the banner Betsy made. 


Now she sleeps, whose fingers flying, 
With a heart to Freedom true, 

Mingled colors bright, undying— 
Fashioned stars on field of blue ; 

It will lack for no defender 
When the foreign foes invade, 

For our Nation rose to splendor 
*Neath the banner Betsy made. 

Thomas C. Harbaugh. 
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The New 


FOLDING BROWNIES 


Made on the Kodak System, which means: No 
dark-room, simplicity, success for the beginner. 


At all Dealers. 


Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail: 


They work like Kodaks?”x, - 


High grade achromatic lenses, automatic shutters with iris 
diaphragm stops, automatic focusing device, finders for both 
vertical and horizontal exposures, two tripod sockets. 

Use Eastman’s Non-Curling Film Cartridges. 


No. 2 Folding Brownie for 2 x 3 pictures, $5.00. 


for3,x4\ . 9.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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flies fast — but not faster 
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life. Have you made ample 
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An Endowment Policy in 
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youth when it is needed most 
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816 Griswold Street, 


You may try the pen a week; if you do not find it 
as represented, a better value than you can secure for 
three times the price in any other make, if not entire- 
ly satisfactory in every respect, return it, and we will 
send you $1.10 for it, the extra 10 cents being for your 
trouble in writing us and to show our confidence in 
the Laughlin Pen—(not one customer in 5000 has 
asked for his money back.) 

Either style—Richly Gold [ounted, 
handsome extra fine leather case for presentation pur- 


GRAND SPECIAL OFFER 
For an investment of $2.50 we send you a Fountain 
Pen Outfit, including richly gold mounted fountain 
pen and extra fine leather case, that you cannot dupli- 
cate elsewhere for $10.00—and refund your money if 
you are not enthusiastic with your purchase. 


Lay this Publication down and write NOW. 


Safety Pocket Pen Holder sent free of charge 
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SENT ON APPROVAL 
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Fountain Pen 
Guaranteed finest grade 14k 
SOLID GOLD PEN 


To test the merits of this publication as an adver- 
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(By registered mail, 8c. extra.) 
Holder is made of finest quality hard rubber, in four 
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11.,Song—America. 

12. A Question and Answer Exercise. 
—Flags. 

Leader— When the thirteen colonies 
were settled, many different nations were 
represented. Who will tell us the names 
of some different peoples who had come 
to America to found new homes? 

First pupil—People had come from 
England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Hol- 
land, Austria, Denmark, and Sweden and 
the flags of these countries were seen in 
different parts of America. 

Leader—Which of these flags became 
dominant? 

Second pupil—The English flag. 

Leader—Before the adoption of a na- 
tional banner, did the colonists use flags 
that expressed their. desire for freedom 
from the rule of Great Britain? 

Third Pupil—They did. In 1768, a 
plain red flag was unfurled in Boston, 
Massachusetts, and seen flying from the 
famous liberty pole and there was a paper 
fastened upon it calling upon the people 
to rid the country of their British oppres- 
sors. Other banners were made and used 
by the patriots. Mottoes appeared upon 
them such as ‘‘ Liberty or Death,’’ ‘‘Ap- 
peal to Heaven,’’ ‘‘ Liberty and Union.’’ 
Rattlesnake flags were popular at one 
time. ‘‘Don't Tread on Me’’ was the 
motto used with these. When Washing- 
ton was called to Cambridge to take com- 
mand of the patriot army, the war having 
really begun, he found need for organiz- 
ing and equipping the soldiers properly. 
And one of the first things was to provide 
a banner of some sort. The famous 
‘Cambridge Flag,’’ unfurled in 1776 
over these ‘‘embattled farmers’’ had a 
groundwork of thirteen red and white 
stripes with 4 field of blue. The field 
was divided into eight triangles by stripes 
of white and in its center was placed the 
cross of St. George. 


Leader—Whten was a national banner 
adopted? 

Fourth Pupil—On June 14, 1777, Con- 
gress adopted our national banner. Thir- 
teen stripes of red and white and thirteen 
stars in a blue field and arranged ina 
circle seemed then to be the most fitting 
emblem. Congress ordered the first flag 
made after these directions of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Ross of Philadelphia,—Betsy Ross— 
and George Washington, who really 
designed the banner, superintended the 
making of the firstone. The Washington 
family coat-of-arms displayed both stars 
and stripes and it is supposed the idea 
of the stars was thus suggested,—a star 
for a colony. They were placed ina 
circle to denote the perpetuity of the 
Union. For many years Betsy Ross 
devoted her time to the making of the 
Banner of Light. When two more states 
were added to the Union, two stripes 
were added and a flag with fifteen stripes 
was used during the war of 1812. 


Leader—When did Congress vote to 
have the number of stripes remain un- 
changed and a star added as each new 
state was admitted? 

Fifth Pupil—in March, 1818, it was 
found that the flag would become un- 
gainly through the addition of stripes so 
the original number, thirteen, represent- 





ing the number of colonies that first 
formed our Union, was adopted perma- | 
nently. The addition of each new state | 
would mean a new star in the field. Was | 





ever a banner more eloquent? | 





Entertainment 


Continued. 


Living Picture—Our Country. The 
Goddess of Liberty (costume as usual, in 
bunting, with crown) is seen at centre, 
standing a little higher than the others 


of the group. Uncle Sam and Columbia - 


stand at rightand left. These may be all 
the characters in the picture but it would 
be very effective to have each state of 
the Union represented by a pupil wear- 
ing a crown of blue with a white star on 
the front, beneath which is printed the 
name of a state. The States should be 
prettily grouped and at the fall of the 
curtain should sing, unseen, ‘‘ America’ 
or ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner.’’ If it 
is impracticable to do this, close with 
any appropriate patriotic selection sung 
at the seats. 


Flag Exercise. 
By Jane A. Stewart. 

I. Opening Song—‘‘ America.’’ 

2. Address—‘‘Our Flag,’’ (by a boy.) 

It is just 128 years since the American 
flag was born as the Nation’s Banner. 
On June 14, 1777, the Continental Con- 
gress, sitting in Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, adopted the stars and strips 
as the banner of the new nation. 

Like the flags of other countries, our 
flag stands for the government over which 
it floats. But our flag is different from 
others in that it is historically a symbol 
of the growth of our nation; from the 
original colonies represented in the thir- 
teen strips of red and white, to the vast 
sisterhood of states which is illustrated 
by the constéllation of stars on the field 
of blue. 

Our flag stands for our country, its 
history, and its institutions; 
splendid growth of the only real republic 
the world has ever seen. 

3. Address—‘ Flag Day,’’ by a girl. 

‘*Flag day’’ was first observed in pub- 
lic schools in 1893. It was the superin- 
tendent of the Philadelphia public 
schools who was the first to suggest that 
the adoption of the flag be commemor- 
ated in the city schools with appropriate 
exercise. The idea met with prompt re- 
sponse; and now in every city through- 
out the country, June 14 is observed. 

The story of Betsy Ross and the origin 
and adoption of the American flag are 
told to thousands of children each year 
on Flag Day. People generally have 
begun to observe the day. Flags are 
floated from public buildings, and private 
homes, as well as over business blocks, 
throughout our land. 

4. Recitation—'‘ Our Colors’’—Laura E. 
Richards. 


‘*Red! ‘tis the hue of battle 
The pledge of victory ; 

In sunset light, in northern night, 
It flashes brave and free. 

‘Then paint with red thy banner’ 
Quoth Freedom to the land, 

‘And when thy sons go forth to war, 
This sign be in their hand!’ 


White! ’tis the sign of purity, 
Of everlasting truth ; 

The snowy robe of childhood 
The stainless mail of youth, 

Then paint with white thy banner, 
And pure as northern snow 

May these, thy stately children, 
In truth and honor go. 


The morning’s gold-shot arch, ) 
The burning deeps of noontide, 
The stars’ unending march, 
Then paint with blue thy banner, 
And bid thy children raise 
At daybreak, noon, and eventide 
Their hymn of love and praise. 


Blue! ’tis the tint of Heaven, F 
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Remove Wrinkles Forever 


FREE To Any Lady 


To prove that there 1s no excuse for any lady 
to have wrinkles, crows feet and other facial 
blemishes, I will tell any lady how to remove 
them at home, safely, without operation, drugs 
or pain, FREE OF CHARGE. 4 

I also explain fully a guaranteed method to get 


A Perfect Complexion 

and be beautiful, -[ guarantee the absolute reli- 
ability of my method. Even if you have tried 
many so-called remedies without success; it will 

pay you to write me to- 

day, and be glad for- 

ever. My method 

never fails. 

Simply address 

























HOTEL 
‘TOURAINE 


Delaware Ave. & Johnson Park 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
io : 
pleasure of transient guests. Moderate 
prices, Bee, 
Harry C. Griswold, Proprietor. 






































PLEASURE IN TRAVELING 


is experienced by patrons of 


THE ERIE RAILROAD 


The only line under one management between 
New York, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. Stop-over allowed at Cambridge 
Springs on all through tickets. 
R, H. Wallace. G. P. A. New York 
H. T. Jaeger, G. A. P. D. Buffalo 














VACATION EMPLOYMENT 
For Teachers 


Previous Experience Not Necessary. 


























INVESTORS 


desiring to realize the Large Interest and Profit 
possible in legitimate Mining, Oil, Timber and Smel- 
ter Investments and Dividend-payin; Industrial 
Stocks, listed and unlisted, should send for our Book- 
lets, giving full information, mailed free. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. 
Bankers & Brokers, 66 Broadway, New York 


TTT (32 Cents will paper | 
SONTEE|a room lll feet 


PA p E ) SAMPLE BOOK CONTAINING LARGE VARIETY OF 


SAMPLES 
THsELEGANT Watoh$3.20 
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y the express agent $8.75 and it is 
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/ ifyou want Geote’ or Ladies’ size. 
H. FARBER & €O., K19, 23 QuineySt. 





CUT THIS OUT sirpice'or magasines and 


sewenn & send with 10c. for 1 year’s subscription to 
The Welcome Guest, the best origina! magazine publish- 
ed which you will receive for 12 long months & 100 sam- 
ples as promised. Ad. The Welcome Guest, Portland,Me 


TMGLES eae 


Golden Opportunity. Improve it 
at once, Family Records, Memorials, 


He meg Frames, etc. Catalog and Sam 
Station U. C. P. CORY CO., 41-45 
St., Chicage, Ill. 

STUD DICIN . Lectures all year 
or rt Abe nn on ae quiz methods en- 
able student to do double work. Fees $15 a month. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Entertainment 


Continued. 


Valor and truth and righteousness 
In three fold strength today, 
Raise high the flag triumphant 
The banner glad and gay. 
‘And keep then well thy colors’ 
Quoth Freedom to the land, 
And ’gainst a world of evil 
Thy sons and Thou shalt stand.’’ 


5. ‘‘When the Flag was First Unfurl- 
ed.’’ (For three girls.) 

First—Before our starry flag was de- 
signed, there were various standards in 
use in colonial times. The earliest flag 
unfurled was the flag of the American 
cruisers which was floated in 1775. It 
had for its symbol a pine tree, and bore 
the words ‘‘An Appeal to Heaven.’’ 

The flag displayed at Bunker Hill was 
red, with St. George’s cross and the pine 
tree on a white square. The Union flag 
of 1776 had the seven red stripes and six 
white stripes with the crosses of St. 
George and St. Andrew. 


Second—It was Washington, who at 


‘Cambridge, Mass., during the siege of 


Boston in 1776 unfurled the first striped 
flag. This Union flag was very popular, 
and so was Paul Jones’s ‘‘rattlesnake 
flag’’ which may be seen in Independ- 
ence Hall, Philadelphia. But these were 
displaced when the Continental Con- 
gress in Philadelphia June 14, 1777, de- 
cided: ‘‘That the flag of the United 
States be thirteen stripes, alternately red 
and white; that the union be thirteen 
stars, white in a blue field, representing 
a new constellation.’’ 

Third —Just when and where the Star 
Spangled banner was first flung to the 
breeze, and made its first appearance, isa 
matter of controversy, but it is pretty 
well established that it was first hoisted 
over Fort Stanwix, or Fort Schuyler, on 


| the present site of Rome, N. Y., August 


Res B The flag which Betsy Ross 
made, or one like it, was first exposed to 
the fire of the enemy at Cooch’s Bridge, 
Dela., where a monument commemo- 


| rating the event was unveiled, Septem- 


ber, Igol. 
6. Recitation—'‘ Flag of the Free,'" se- 

lected. 

‘*Nobly our flag flutters o’er us today 

Emblem of peace and of liberty's sway ; 

Its foes shall tremble and shrink in dis- 
may, 
If ever insulted it be! 

Our stars and stripes, loved and honored 
by all, 

Shall float forever where freedom 
call; 

It still shall be the flag of the free- 
Emblem of sweet liberty. 


may 


With it in beauty no flag can compare, 

All nations honor our banner so fair; 

If to insult it a traitor should dare. 
Crushed to the earth let him be. 


Freedom and progress our watcliword to- 


day ; 
When duty calls, who dare disobey? 
Honor to thee, then, flag of the free— 
Emblem of sweet liberty. 
Here we will gather, its cause to defend ; 
Let patriots rally and wise consul lend; 
It still shall be the flag of the free 
Emblem of sweet liberty !’’ 

7. Dialogue—'‘ How to Treat the Flag,"’ 
(for boys.) 

First Boy—I asked the sailor on the 
big man-of-war, the other day, about 
flying the flag. He knew all about it. 
In hoisting and lowering a flag he said, 
you should not run it up with jerks; it 
should be hauled up steadily. I noticed 
that he pulled the flag up hand over 
hand until it reached the block. Then 
he was careful about making the lines 





very fast, so that the flag would not fly 
down from the top or out from the staff. 
He said, if a flag was not fastened up 
close, it would thrash in the wind and 
wear out much quicker. 

Second Boy—I was interested to learn 
about flag signals. A flag at half mast, 
as everybody knows, is a sign of a death. 
When the flag is reversed, it is a signal 
of distress. And when a flag is, both 
upside down and at half mast, it means 
that help is needed at once. Flags, ac- 
cording to the general rule, should be 
hoisted at sunrise and lowered at sunset. 
This is the custom on all Government 
buildings, ships, and forts. If the flag 
is left flying, it indicates that the place 
is in a state of siege; the cause for this 
being, that to lower the flag in the face 
of an enemy is regarded as an acknowl- 
edgment of defeat. 

Third Boy—Do you know that a man 





of war, or a vessel on which there hap- | 


pens to be a high officer of the Govern- 


ment never lowers its flag first? The | 


other ships which it meets are the ones 
that offer the salute. They lower and 


raise their flag three times and then allow | 


it to remain hanging at the stern until 
the response is given. This is the polite 
thing, and the rules of courtesy as well 
as of regard for our flag, require us when 


we go on board a man-of-war, wherever | 


we may be, to turn toward the national 


flag at the stern of the ship and raise or 


touch our hats in salutation. 


8. Recitation—''The Flag Goes By." | 


—Selected. 

(For five boys, each of whom recites a 
verse. As the color bearer with flag 
passes up and down in front of 


the | 


school, the salutation is given by the | 


boys. 
repetition of the last verse and give the 
flag salute.) 
First— 
‘* Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky: 
Hats off 
The flag is passing by! 


Second— 
Blue and crimson and white it shines 
Over the steel tipped, ordered lines, 
Hats off |! 
The colors before us fly ; 
But more than the flag is passing by. 


Third— 
Sea fights and landfights grim and great, 
Fought to make and to save thie state; 
Weary marches and sinking ships; 
Cheers of victory on dying lips. 


’ 


Fourth— 
Days of plenty and years of peace ; 
March of a strong land's swift increase; 
Equal justice, right and law, 
Stately honor and reverend awe. 


Fifth— 
Sign of a nation, great and strong, 
To ward her people from foreign wrong: 
Pride and glory and honor, all 
Live in the colors to stand or fall. 


All in Concert— 
Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 
And loyal hearts are beating high; 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by!'' 


Endurance is the crowning quality, 
And patience all the passion of great 
hearts. —Lowel/. 


Above all things reverence yourself. 
— Scotch Proverb. 


The whole school may rise at the | 


| 











Special | 
60-Day 
Offer 


To Introduce Our 
Latest Large Power- 
ful Achromatic Tele- 
scope, The Excelsior. 


Needed on Farm, 


Sea or Ranch. 


OSITIVELY sucha 
Pp good telescope was 
never sold for this 
price before. These Tele- 
scopes are made by one 
ofthe largest manufact- 
urers of Europe, measure 
closed 12 inches and open 
over 344 feet in 5 sections. 
They are brass bound, 
brass safety cap on each 
end to exclude dust, etc., 
with powerful lenses, 
scientifically ground and 
adjusted, Guaranteed by 
the maker. Heretofore, 
Telescopes of this size 
have been sold for from 
$5.00 to $8.00. Every so- 
journer in the country or 
at seaside resorts should 
certainly secure one of 
these instruments; and no 
farmer should be without 
one. Objects miles away 
are brought to view with 
an astonishing clearness, 


Over 345, FT. LONG 


Sent by mail or ex- 
press, safely pack- 
ed, prepaid, for 
only 


090c 


Our new catalog of 
Watches and Guns sent 
with each order. This is 
a grand offer and you 
should not miss it. We 
warrant each Telescope 
just as represented o1 
money refunded. Here is 
what a few purchasers 
say: 

WANTS ANOTHER 


Brandy, Va 
Gentlemen: Please send 
another Telescope. Money 
enclosed. Other was a bar 
gain, good as instruments 
costing many the 
money. 


times 
R. O. Allen. 


COULD DISCERN BOATS 
FROM 5TO 10 MILES 


Mr. C. M. Medley, of Du. 
lath, Minn., who purchased 
one of our Wc Telescopes, 
says they are superior to any 
thing he expected, that with 
it he could discern boats on 
the Great Lakes at a distance 
of * or 0 miles, and in clear 
weather he could read the 
names of steamers and other 
craft at a distance of one- 
half mile away. 

SUPERIOR TO $150NE 

Fred Walsh.of Howe Island, 
Ontario, Canada, says: 

Gentlemen: I have just re- 
ceived your Telescope, and 
must say it surpasses all ex- 
pectations. It is far superior 
toone which we have had, 
which cost $15.00 some years 
ago. Just a few sights I have 
seen with it are worth more 
than double what it cost me. 


Thousands of others 
saying good things about 
these Telescopes. Set 
one and try it. It will 
repay its cost one hundred 
times over. Send ogc. by 
Registered Letter, Post- 
Office Money Order, or 
Bank Draft payable to 
our order. 


Kirtland Bros. & Go, 


Dept. N. 1. 
90 CHAMBERS ST., 
NEW YORK. 
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An investment that always 
pays. 


Jaeger Sanitary Underwear 


insures the Best Wealth— Health 

The lightness and porosity of 
our Summer Weights secure 
the body against the clammy 
feel of a perspiration - soaked 
underwear. 


















Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s, Own Stores 


New York: 806 Fifth Ave., 157 Broadway. 
Brooklyn; 504 Fulton St. Boston: 228 Boylston St. 
Phila.: 1510 Chestnut St. Chicago: 82 State St. 


Agents in all Principal Cities. 
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THE FAVORITE 
,, Girdle Former 


Make Your Own Girdle 
> in Three Minutes, 
The Latest and’ Best, 
No pins, no sewing, no boneing 


required. No awkward form to 
go around the waist 
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You 
CAN USE © | 
ANY PIECE { 
OF RIBBON OR OTHER re) 
CLOTH THAT YOU HAPPEN 
TO HAVE, as the Former is immedi- 
ately adjustable to any width, and it 
will in no way injure the material, fo) 
whic’ as soon as the Former is removed 
will be left as it was before. Adjust- 

With this Former you get the attract- Bont 
ive crushed effect with the round 
French form. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of j 
Price, 15c each ; two for 25c. ) { 


WeWant Agents Exclusive 


Jaw 
Open 
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Jaw 


Territory re 


on this and other specialties 
for ladies. 


McKeegan-Minton Co. 




















430 E. Main St. Dept.c. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 



















N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete 
was gccidentally epilied on the back of the 
hand, and or washing afterward it was dis- 
, covered that the hair was completely removed. 
We named the new discoyery MODENE, It is ab- 
solutely harmless, but works sure results. Apply 
for a few minutes and the hair disappears as Poy 
magic. IT CANNOT FAIL. If the wth be light, 
one application will remove it; the heavy growth 
such as rd or growth on moles,may uire 
ne ag or 2 Ray me ees epee ky test 
jury or unpleasant feeling when or ever 
afterward. Nodene supersedes cheutee ysis. 


Used by people of refinement, and recom- 
mended by all who have tested its merits. 
Modene gent by mail, in safety mailing cases (securely sealed) on 
pe lg Moh oat 
ERAL aoENtS ¥ WANTED. - ‘ : 
Modene Manufacturing Co., Dept. 506, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Bvery Bottle @uaranteed. 
We Offer $1,000 For Failure or the Slightest Injury. 
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Ungraded School Teachers’ Help- 
One-Another-Club. 


The onioet of this Department is easily understood from its title. We want 
every school teacher in United States who is now teaching in an Ungraded 
School to become an active member of this Club, and to be free to ask questions 
or to relate your own experiences. 

The following are some of the topics which will be discussed in this depart- 
ment from time to time: 

How I made my school a success, 

How I secure prompt attendance. 

How I interest m yooueet pupils when the older ones are reciting. 

How I improved the looks of my school room. 

How I improved the looks of my school yard. 

Our most interesting Special Day Program. 

How I provided my school with a school library. 

How I succeeded in interesting the parents of my school. 

Methods I have found successful in interesting children to write letters and 
composition, ‘ 

These and all other subjects interesting to teachers of ungraded schools will 
be discussed in this department. ss 

Letters should be short for our space is limited and we want to give every 
state an opportunity to be represented. All teachers whose ms. is accepted for 
this be ye yee will receive an order certificate and a catalogue of unusually 
attractive standard books and they will be gree the privilege of selecting 
boots amounting to the value of their ms., which will be indicated on the order 
cel cate, 

All communications intended for this department should be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the Ungraded School Téachers’ Help-One-Another-Club. Address Mrs. 
Jean Halifax, University Building, New York City. 


Club Motto for June. 


Be such a man, live such a life, that if every man were such a 
man as you, and every life a life like yours, this earth would be 
God’s Paradise.—Phillips Brooks. 

If a thing be true, let it lead where it will, for it leads where 
God wills.—Aypatia, (Chap. II.) 





Club Poem for June. 


‘*He leadeth me!’’ 

And so I need not seek my own wild way 
Across the desert wild ; 

He knoweth where the soft green pastures lie, 
Where the still waters glide, 

And how to reach the coolness of their rest, 
Beneath the calm hillside. 


‘*He leadeth me!’’ 
I shall not take one needless step through all, 
In wind, or heat, or cold; 
And all day long, He’ll see the peaceful end, 
P Through trials manifold, 
Up the fair hillside, like some sweet surprise, 


Waiteth the quiet fold. ; —M. S. 





The President’s June Letter. 


Dear Help-one-anothers: 

You see that the keynote for this beautiful month of sunshine 
and roses is ‘‘Do your very best, and don’t worry—for He is lead- 
ing you, and so it will be all right.’’ 

And here is a little ‘‘recipe tor happiness’’ for your Don’t Worry 
Club of one—s little ‘‘footpath to Peace’’ in which you may walk 


if you will: 
OUT IN THE FIELDS. 


‘*The little cares that fretted me, 
I lost them yesterday, 

Among the fields above the sea, 
Among the winds at play, 

Among the lowing of the herds, 
The rustling of the trees, 

Among the singing of the birds, 
The humming of the bees. 


The foolish fears of what might pass, 
I cast them all away 
Among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the newmown hay, 
Among the husking of the corn 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 
Where ill thoughts die and good are born— 
Out in the fields with God.’’ 
—St. Paul's. 


As I cannot find time—though I wish so much that I could—to 
thank all the dear teachers who have sent encouraging words as to 
the help the poems, etc., have been to them, I want to thank you 
here, and to ask you to send in turn ms you have found an 
inspiration in your own experience. And we will find room for 
them somewhere. * * * Let us remember to put the number of 
words on the first page of our mss. ; to write only on one side of 
the sheet ; and to write the Exchange request (for letters, etc.,) on 
a separate slip—as these items save much time and trouble. 

Now, about our Badge. Let us all wear to the Institutes and 
teachers’ gatherings a bit of blue (‘‘baby-blue’’) satin ribbon 
bearing the words, ‘‘ Help-One-Another-Club.’’ You can print the 
letters yourself with your (ten cent bottle of) Gold Paint. 

That's as good as an introduction—and a pleasant, cordial one, 
too, isn't it. I wonder how many ‘‘bonnie bits of blue’’ we’ll see 
at the teachers’ gatherings this year! 

Cordially your friend, 
Jean Halifax, President. 





Club Exchange Department. 


1. Miss Maud Welch, Jewall Junction, Iowa, would like to cor- 
respond with some teacher in Hawaii. She has 3d and 4th Grades, 
and letter-writting is quite an important part of their language 
work. ; 

2. Miss Myrtha Johnson, Ethel, Lewis Co., Washington, has 












NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


BEAUTIFUL ART PICTURES 


THE BEST IN MODERN ART 18 FOUND IN 


THE ART GALLERY 
OF THE 
UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION 


“The Art Gallery of the Universal Exposition” is the 
result of an effort to bring together in permanent form 
the cream of the great Art Palace of the Louisiana Pur. 
chase Exposition. 

In one handsome volume there have been reproduced, 
by the finest work of the most skillful engravers, three 
hundred of the best paintings, etchings, and works of 
sculpture, together with adequate representations of the 
best to be found among the exhibits of the Applied Arts, 
It is printed throughout on the very finest quality of heavy 
enameled paper, and bound in a heavy deckle-edged cover, 
tied with a'silk cord. The cover is ones og in 
four colors and gold, and heavily embossed. Each book 
is packed separately in a handsome box, suitable enough 
for a gift book, yet no more so than its contents warrant. 

The text comprises an.‘‘Introduction to the Study 
of Art,” by Mrs. Emily Grant Hutchings; thirty thou- 
sand words descriptive of the Art Collection of the 
Universai Exposition, together with a descriptive account 
of the ornamental statuary, and a concise and interesting 
description of each picture reproduced, printed directly 
below the engraving. 

The “Introduction tothe Study of Art” will be of great 
iuterest and value to students and amateurs, for which 
purpose it is intended. It briefly reviews the history of 
Art, and carefully and clearly explains what are the essen- 
tial elements of Art, how to view and judge a picture, and 
the meaning of the different terms used by artists and art 
critics, The different points are explained by reference 
to the illustrations. 

There is a place for ‘“‘The Art Gallery of the Universal 
Exposition” in every home in America. With almost 
unlimited privilege of reproducing the greatest art col- 
lection ever brought together on the Western Hemisphere, 
the —— decided at the beginning of the enterprise 
to choose only such subjects as could taken into any 
home or school room without giving the slightest ground 
for criticism. 


SPECIAL TO TEACHERS 


To introduce “The Art Gallery of the Universal 
Exposition,” the regular price of wiiich is 82, we 
offer it to teachers, only, for $1 cash with order and 
16 _ cents in stamps for postage. This offcr expires 
July 1, 1905. 

Descriptive booklet with list of illustrations free on 
request. 


UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION PUBLISHING CO., 
308 Missouri Trust Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


$$ VACATION MONEY $$ 


Teachers and students should send for specimen pages and terms 
to agents on the “ History of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition.” 
Liberal commissions and exclusive territory for summer work. 

Universal Exposition Publishing Co. 
308 Missouri Trust Building, : . 














St. Louis, Mo. 








ELOCUTION LESSONS BY MAIL 


If you have a talent for 
elocution, why not culti- 
vate it and possess an ac 
complishment that wili 
greatly help you in your 
social life and in school 
work? Many teachers are 
planning to take my course 
in elocution by mail dur- 
ing vacation. The price 
for the Course for the 
summer months has been 
reduced just one-half. 

My pupils oy rapid 
peeeses. rite for er 

formation. 

Lesson Talks on any reci- 
tation written to order. 


(Miss) Grace B. Faxon, 16 State St., Boston, Mass: 














THE ALLEN FOUNTAIN BRUSH 
imple, eonvenient, effective. T 
SANITARY BATH, hot or Cold, wha tome 
hot water. Friction, shower, massage combined 
Cleanses skin, promotes health, 


cures . 
For every home, every traveler, with or with- 
out bathroom. 


balance $1.00 per month, and we 

00 SUPERB PORTABLE 
\, including Superb Fountain 
Sanitary Fountain, Tubing and 


M 
me Satets Flos: Met. Make $60 weekly. 
Wt re ake | Agents Ask for terms. | 


THE ALLEN MPG. CO., 








409 Erie Street, Toledo, O. 
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Buys a high grade factory rebuilt iter. 
Easy running, speedy and pane day tory ved 
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NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
New Dining Cars (meals a la carte) between Texas and 
. St. Louis 


Write for new book on Texas. FREE 
E. P. TURNER, General Passenger Agent, Dallas, Texas 











$1,000.00 in Cash 
2 Given to Our Agents 27 


E WILL DIVIDE, October tst, 
1905, $I000 among our agents 
and club raisers who send us an aggre- 
gate of five or more subscriptions to Nor- 
MAL INSTRUCTOR, WORLD’S EVENVS or 
PRIMARY PLANS, between April Ist and 
September 15th. 
THE PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED AS 
FoLLows: 


$1.000 will be divided into as many 
parts as there are subscriptions taken 
by those participating, and each per- 
son’s share of the $1,000 will be deter- 
mined by multiplying the part thus ob- 
tained by the number of subscriptions 
taken by that person. 

The contest is open to all except Sub- 
scription and News Agencies, and pub- 
lishers. 

The subscription price of Normal In- 
structor is 50c a year, $1.00 for three 
years; Primary Plans $1.coayear. The 
price of World’s Events to the general 
public is $1.00 a year. We, however, 
make a special rate of 60c a yearto 
teachers, and allow the agent a liberal 
tate of commission on such orders as 
well as on orders taken at the regular 
price. 

Anyone can make good money taking 
subscriptions for these three popular 
journals. We can give you local work, 
or work at Teacher’s Institutes and 
Summer Schools. 

Why: not begin taking orders now be- 
fore others are in the field? Please 
note that we assign exclusive territory 
to those doing Institute work for us. 

Full particulars and everything nec- 
essary for doing successful work will 
be sent on request. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. 
































51 SONGS FOR 10 C 
ALL WITH WORDS AND MUSIC. 

Send us 10c and the names and addresses of 3 school 
teachers or lic without names and we will mail you post- 

id this elegant collection of varied songs, bound in 
beautiful colored cover. 

These songs are the best that have ever been written, 
the ones that are loved most and are the delight of every 


ome. 
HALL & MeCREARY, Publishers, 251 & 261 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 














GOV’! REVOLVERS, GUNS, SWORDS, MILITARY 


Goods, New and old auctioned to F. Bannnerma, 579 
'way,N.Y. Large illustrated lic catalog m’!'d 6c stamps 
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Ungraded School Teachers’ Club 
Continued. 


thirty-one pupils, five to fifteen years old, who disliked letter- 
writing. She writes ‘‘I tried Miss Bonny’s Postoffice plan and 
their interest brightened, and their letters improved. Now I want 
a Miss Bird—one who lives in some New England or a Southern 
state preferred.’’ 

3. Miss Eunice L. Champlin, Faulkton, South Dakota, writes 
that her little pupils are very much interested in Japan. They 
have prepared some little letters ‘‘To a Japanese boy,’’ ‘‘To a 
Japanese girl,’’ describing their winter sport, school life, etc., and 
hope 'that some teacher in Japan, seeing this, will write to them, 
that they may know to whom to forward their work. 

4. Will Miss Adda Johnston (of Illinois) who corresponds with 
an English school, be so kind as to give the address to two teachers 
(who wish to exchange letters with an English school, but know of 
none personally,)—Miss Nellie W. Robinson, 914 Ave B, Lawton, 
Okla., and Mr. Willard P. Sherrell, High Ridge, Mo. 

5. Principal W. J. Baumgarten, Trout Creek, Mich., would 
like to have his 6th and 7th Grade pupils exchange letters with a 
school in the state of Washington or Oregon. 

6. Miss E. J. Eilenberger, Wheaton, I].., writes that she is so 
much interested in the Club Exchange, and her pupils wrote to a, 
school in Mississippi, but received no replies; they ask pupils in 
the East or South to exchange letters with them. 

7. Miss Persis H. Shafer, Montgomery, N. Y., would like to 
have her pupils correspond with some school in the West, South, 
Canada, or Cuba. 

8. Miss Helen Hyatt, 177 Delmar Avenue, San Jose, California, 
would be glad to exchange specimens of the barks, woods, and 
other curios: of California, with teachers elsewhere. Will answer 
all letters of inquiry. 

9g. Miss Faye Purdy, Wyndmere, N. D., writes that her school 
wishes to correspond with some school in the West, and in the 
Rocky Mountains. 

10. M. Lorina Hardenbergh, Principal of Howe Cave Graded 
School, would like to have the sixth and seventh grades exchange 
letters with ungraded schools or pupils of the 5th, 6th, 7th or 8th | 
grades west of the Mississippi, in Cuba, or the Philippine Islands. | 
She does not expect to teach next year and would like to sell or | 
exchange the following books: Outline of The Science of Study | 
by Moore, 50 cts.; all of the Prang Teachers’ Manuals at one-half | 
price; Walsh's Higher Arithmetic, 25 cts.; Read and Kellogg’s | 
Higher Lessons in English, 40 cts. 

11. Miss Vena Kelsey, Stony Creek, Mich.,° writes: ‘‘I think 
exchanging letters is a good thing for country schools because it 
brings them in touch with life outside of their community. My 
pupils would like letters from some Western, Eastern, or Southern 
state.’’ 

12. Miss Esther Dahlberg, R. R. No. 2, Curlew, Iowa, is very | 
much pleased with the exchange idea; and her pupils would like | 
to correspond with some ungraded school in other states. 

13. Miss Emma Courtney, McKeeney, Kansas, writes that her 
pupils would like to exchange letters with pupils in some Eastern | 
or Southern state. They will describe the Western Prairies, their | 
schoolwork, etc. . 

14. Miss Edith G. Wilkins, Imperial, Nebr., has a little country 
school of ten pupils, ‘‘away out on the prairies of western Nebras- 
ka.’’ They would like to exchange letters with pupils in the 
Southern or: Pacific States. } 

15. Miss Ella S. Whitmare, Constantine, Mich., would like to 
exchange letters with some school in the west and the south. 

16. Miss Ruth E. Wells, Plainville, Kansas, would like to have 
her pupils exchange letters with some school in the east, south, or 
west. 

17. S. A. Staege, Pulcifer, Wis., would like to exchange letters 
with some school in the extreme south, southeast, or east. 

18. Miss Edna Maude Nasholts, Easton, N. Y., is Intermediate 
teacher in the Easton Union School. Her 6th grade pupils would 
like to exchange letters with pupils of any of the Southern States. 
They wrote to one teacher in the Exchange, but, to their disap- 
pointment, received no reply. They will gladly answer all letters. 

19. John J. Brittell, Cordova, Nebr., writes that his pupils are 
anxious to correspond with some foreign school, and hopes that 
some teacher of such a school will see this note and write to him. 

20. Miss Pearl A. Wildman, Elwood, Nebr., is delighted with 
the Exchange Dept. She writes, ‘‘We would like to exchange 
letters, also scenery, landscape or animal pictures, flowers, (es- 
pecially State flowers) mineral ore, shells, pressed leaves, woods, 
etc., that could be used in interesting the pupils, with any of the 
teachers in any State, or foreign country. 

21. C. E. Stow, Cumberland, Wis., writes, ‘‘My school would 
like to exchange evergreens and cones for cotton bolls with a school 
in the cotton belt.’’ 

22. Mrs. Alice N. Brooks, R. F. D., No. 2, Bethel, Vermont, 
teaches an ungraded school near a granite quarry ; would like cor- 
respondents (preferably boys) whoareinthe grammar grade, and 
who konw about some industry (such as spongefishing, boring for 
oil, etc. )—or who live near some natural curiosity. 

23. Mrs. Susan S. Drumm, Prin. Locust Ave., Sch., Danbury, 
Conn., asks for correspondence with a Grade six class of the West- 
ern or Central States. Will teacher forward names and addresses of 
twenty-one pupils, and Danbury pupils will answer. 











Club Question Box. 


My pupils are poor spellers. How can I help them?—Hattie 
Taylor. 

In spite of the fact that it is an old, old method, I like the old- 
fashioned spelling-match best of all. Children work harder to win 
the Captain’s, or first ‘‘chooser’s’’ rank, than for marks. One can 
vary it by having the match a written, instead of an oral one. 
Choose sides, and instead of spelling the given word orally, the 
pupil whirls around and writes it on the blackboard behind him. 

A school of mine in Rogers, Ark., used to enjoy what we called 
our ‘‘Circle Game,’’ played by all, trom First Readers to Fifth 
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Teachers 


Give Sam Loyd’s problem to your students and 
tell them that there is never any excuse to be 
late when so good a watch as the Ingersoll can 
be had for $1.00. 

The Ingersoll watch is an ideal present to your 
students. 


310500 
in P 


Trizes 














How soon will the Hour, Minute and Secené 
Hands again appear equa! distances apart ? 













To popularize the name of the Ingersoll Dollar Watch, 
to get iton every tongue from ocean to ocean, it has 
been decided to offer 10,000 Ingersoll Watches to 10,000 
people who can send us the correct solution of this 
problem before September 1, 1905. 


Sam Loyd’s 










Watch Problem 


Itis the latest and cleverest problem by Sam Loyd, 
the world’s greatest puzzle genius, originator of “ Pigs 
in Clover,” “How Old is Ann,” and other brilliant 
brain-teasers. 








We hope through this widesurend discussion to bring 
out the fact that the Ingersoll Watch is a practical time- 
piece, adequate to every requirement of nine-tenths of 
the American people, because it is accurate and reliable. 

No entry conditions are imposed. Send your solu- 
tion right in. 

The full problem is stated above and no further in- 
formation can be given in fairness to all contestants. 

$500.00 in cash prizes in addition is offered to owners 
of Ingersoll Watches. 

If you semd 2c. stamp with solution you will receive 
acknowledgment of your answer and a formal entry 
blank and conditions; or for 10c, the above and Sam 
Loyd’s book ofcelebrated puzzles. 

wares will be made in accordance with the correct 
solution furnished by Sam Loyd, which is locked in our 
safe, inaccessible to eny one. 


Ingersoll Watches 
are sold by 50,000 
dealers throughout 
the country, or 
postpaid by us 

for $1.00. 


Booklet 
Free. 


















Insist on an 
INGERSOLL— 
the name is on 
the dial, 















Fully Quar- 
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ROBT. H. Mit 
INGERSOLL pt. 67 
& BRO, sonsieny, Court 








/ The Teacher’s Salary | 


as a rule is not large enough to enable him to pro- 
vide from savings for his family after his death, 
even if he does live beyond the average age. Thus 
it becomes necessary that he take advantage of 
the modern method of life insurance protection. 
In securing a policy, Why not select a company 
having all the elements ofsafety and at the same 
time offers you lower rates because of your ab- 
stemiousness.! Such a company can be found in the 


AMERICAN 


TEMPERANCE LIFE 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


Experience shows the death rate of total abstain- 
ers to be 30 per cent. less than drinkers. Realiz- 
ing this fact,the American Temperance Life was 
organized to give temperate men and women t he 
benefit of the lower rate which could be given by 
insuring thisclass. This is the only company in 
America giving 

Lower Rates to Total Abstainers. 


Good representatives wanted. 
G. P. MASON, Superintendent, 
Home Office, 253 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Visitors to N. E, A. Convention are invited to visit our 
office. 
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‘Ungraded School Teachers’ Club 


Continued 


the other hand, some bright little **Sec- 
ond’ often coaxed his Readers. Of 
course the older ones stood the best 
chances; but, on home-folks to help him 
prepare a list. of perhaps twenty quite 
hard words. He would recite them at 
home to some one willing to help him; 
and oh! how proud he was when lie suc- 
ceeded in flooring some big boy in the 
‘*Fourth!’? How often I have been asked, 
‘‘Will you please write me a word 
 that’ll reach from here to here,’’ (indi- 
cating the whole width of his pad or 
slate), ‘‘ "Coz Dick promised to help 
me learn it tonight.’’ One little Second 
actually mastered ‘‘incom rehensibil- 
ity,’’ as I had nal to tell a comical 
little story about it to one of the older 
classes that day, and Johnny had heard 
and remembered. 

Though I usually gave only ten words 
for a lesson—one for each finger and 
thumb—the Seconds often learned twenty 
or thirty short, or a dozen quite hard 
ones, for their favorite circle. We 
played this game whenever all the classes 
had had such good lessons that we came 
out five or ten minutes ahead, before 
recess, noon, or close of school. Some- 
times they chose to sing, march, or draw 
pictures, or ‘‘tell stories ;’’ but this game 
was oftenest chosen. 

The speller who has done the best work 
for the week, or the day, even, is the 
one who has the first chance to stand in 
the center of the circle. (We chalked 
one on the floor.) All the rest of the 
pupils form a ring around him, and ‘“fire 
a word’’ at him in turn. If he is hit,— 
misses the word—the wounded soldier 
retires (to his desk). The one who gave 
the word spells it and takes his place in 
the center, and so on. 

It is such a simple little game, and I 
had no idea it would be so popular when 
I started it. But the children never tire 
of it, and it really accomplished wonders. 
One restless little youngster reformed 
completely under its influence. He, of 
course, was in short pants and sailor col- 
lar. His especial admiration was a tall 
‘*Fourth’’ in long pants—and a vest! 
My small ‘‘Second’’ importuned me 
privately to write a long, long list of 

‘nice great big long’’ words apt to floor 
the aforesaid ‘‘Fourth,’’ on his pad. 
And every extra minute in school time 
my ambitious little speller spent pouring 
over that pad. And, by the way, his 
ambition was gratified. He floored the 
‘‘Fourth,’’ not only once, but a dozen 
times, until] ‘‘Fourth,’’ to regain his 
place in the adoring estimation of the 
Second and Third, ‘‘ went into the work 
for all he was worth,’’ and won his place 
again, at the head. 

‘* What shall be done to interest a boy 
of fourteen, who has arrived at the age 
called (in. slang) ‘swell-head,’ who is 
‘too big’ to ‘play soldier,’ and feels 
that he can learn no more in our little 
rural school? He is, in reality, above 
the average, in capacity; enjoys mathe- 
matics better than history, etc; especially 
detests grammar, There is no competi- 
tion, as he is the oldest pupil and most 
proficient scholar in school; is saucy 
naturally; is exceedingly quick to see 
any deficiencies in his teachers, either 
of discipline or scholarship.’’ 

How would it do to help him in math- 
ematics, bookkeeping or something be- 
yond what the school program gave,—if 
he is ambitious, expects to go to col- 
lege, or enter into business, or make 
something of himself—for a quarter or 
half an hour or so after school hours? In 
return, let him show you what he can do 
with the school work. The plan may 
not be a good one for every boy, but, in 
a somewhat similar case, I suggested, for 
my three or four older pupils, a sort of 
Normal training, for they had spoken of 
wanting to“teach some day in the future. 

I told them that it would be good train- 
ing to begin on their own school. Each 
pupil in the little ‘‘head class’’ took 
charge—with my oversight, of the work 
for two or three days at a time. It 
steadied them, and the ‘‘conceit’’ dis- 
ao very soon. It proved a harder 

than they had supposed. I per- 
snaded two of the parents, whom I knew 
well, to visit the school during the 
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not behave as well as usual, nor do as 
well in the classes that afternoon. But 
Helen and Jim were very modest there- 
after, and helped me very much. One 
youngster bothered Jim exceedingly by 
his carelessness, independence, whisper- 
ing, etc. A young business man of the 
vil age, one whom I knew Jim admired 
very much, (and whom I therefore let 
into my secret) came to visit the school 
on the day of Jim’s rule. You can 
imagine how mortified the boy was to 
have his hero see his failure. ‘‘I’d like 
to thrash Tommy,’’ he declared hotly, 
that night after school. ‘‘He knew I 
was trying awful hard to have things first 
rate, and * might take a little pains to 
act decent, I should think.’’ And then 
and there Jim and I had a long talk, and 
he saw that he was really in the same 
box with Tommy. 

In the year that followed, Jim used to 
take the Arithmetic classes in charge, at 
the blackboard or with slates behind a 
large screen (where I, only, could see 
them); or, in summer, outside the 
schoolhouse; and the children made 
wonderful progress under him, for he 
loved mathematics. I helped him after 
school, and we became warm friends. 
Don't you find that responsibility, (espec- 
ially if there are friends and visitors to 
‘‘drop in’’ and note his success or fail- 
ure) steadies a pupil, and improves his 
whole conduct oa a character? 

The whole village were watching to 
see how Helen and Jim _ succeeded. 
Helen wanted the children to make won- 
derful progress in studies, and to main- 
tain splendid order, because the Board 
would notice it, and perhaps engage her 
in two or three years more. Jim was 
wild to succeed, for he knew ‘‘the fel- 
lows’ at the village store would tease 
him unmercifully if he failed. 

Much tact is needed in this plan. For 
one thing, you must so lead up to the 
plan that it will seem to have come from 
him—then he can’t ‘‘ back out’’ of it. 

‘*Will some teacher tell me where I 
can obtain the little poem or exercise 
called ‘‘How many bones in the human 


head?’’—Miss A. G. Battle, Handley, 
Lincoln Co. ,,Okla. 
‘*The Club is very helpful. Now, I 


wish some ideas could be given to a 
teacher of ten or fifteen pupils, where 
there are no more than one or two in a 
class; so there can be no ‘choosing up,’ 
which would be so delightful, i S- 
sible. There must be many other eh a 
of very small schools, so please try to 
help us a little, as we do not have suffi- 


tainments, etc. 
The mottoes and poems are so inspir- 
ing, and I enjoy our Club so much. 
Cordially yours, 
Mrs. Alice N. Brooks, 
-Bethel, Vt. 
R. F. D., No. 2. 

In many ways, a small school is a hard 

one ; but, on the other hand, it has its 
advantages ine, g., the fact that it can 
be made into a happy little family, 
whereas the big city school is more like 
a corporation, 

The little country school is not so 
nerve-wearing as a graded city school. 
Life can move on calmly and peacefully 
when there are only a dozen scholars. 
But when one has seventy-five or eighty 
pupils in one room, there is a continued 
drain on the teacher’s stock of vitality. 
In a large school, a teacher of sensitive 
temperament is pretty sure to be a ner- 
vous wreck, pliysicians say, after ten 
years’ work. Of course there are excep- 
tions, But count over the teachers 
among your acquaintances who have 


a) 


a rule, victims of ‘‘nerves’’ and head- 

aches. The phlegmatic, uninterested 

teacher can ‘‘take it easily,’’ to be sure; 

but we are speaking of the conscientious, 

hard- oo enthusiastic teacher. You 
te 


know how often young girls in a large 
(Continued on next Page) 





Fathers save dollars and mothers save re- 
grets by making daily use of the sanitary 
and medical common sense they get out of 
Dr. Foote’s New Home Cyclopedia—the most 


“Will enhance the beauty of a fine complexion 
and improve a poor one. Containing one of 
nature’s most reliable remedies, the good results 
of using are soon apparent. 


25 ca cake at all drug stores or mailed for 30 cents by The 
Charles N. Be re eso Co., 115 Fulton St., New York. 
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IN PRESS 


The Library Method in 
American History 


By GEO. R. CRISSMAN, Superintendent of Schools, Salina, Kans. 


A Guide for the Preparation and Recitation of Each 
‘Day’s Work. 


This is the most complete publication for parallel and 
group reading that has yet been produced. After extensive 
reading. the author has treated every important topic con- 
nected with the history of the United States under sub-heads, 
and in the same connection given the pages where the treat- 
ment by each author isfound. This is one of the books that 
can be used by the pupil as well as the teacher. 


Cloth. Price 40 Cents. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 




















large schools, and see if they are not, as} 













Sharpen 
Your Own 
Shears 


Save time and 
money by own- 
ning one of our 
sharpeners, It 
does not scrape, 
but actually 
files the edge at 
the true angle. Enables any woman to do a high 
grade mechanical job. Sharpens large shears .as 
well as small scissors. Lasts for years. 


Agents Make Big Money 


Everyone realizes its value at sight. Liberal 
inducements ” good agents, Send 25 cents for 


full size comple 
RVEY SCISSORS SMARPEEER a ~ 
482 Spruce St., 


Vacation Work 


FOR 
TEACHERS. 


Pleasant and profitable employment requir- 
ing no experience or capital. Character and 
Industry all that is needed to insure success 
and good wages, 









Write for full information, it will cost you 
nothing and may be of great value to you. 
Address: 


The American Publishing Co., 


Hartford, Ct., or Presbyterian Bldg., 
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boarding-school break down ‘‘from the 
drain on their vitality, of being con- 
stantly with the crowd’’ our physician 
puts it. The girl in my mind as I write 
improved in health at once on going to 
board in a small, rather quiet family. 

So there is some comfort in smallness 
of numbers, isn’t there! 

I should try games in which a small 
number is really the best so far as enjoy- 
ment is concerned, e. g., logomarchy, or 
War of Words, is more suited to two or 
three than to a dozen players. 

In the drawing period, though all are 
at’ work on, perhaps, tracing-slates, the 
pictures are graded according to the 
ability of the young artist—your Primer 
is tracing a cat, but your big boy is 
drawing a marine or landscape. Yet, at 


ost | the same time, with little work, you are 








Fat People 





To All Sufferers From Obesity I Will Send A 
Trial Treatment FREE, 


1 Know You Want to Reduce Your 
. Weight, but probably you think it 
impossible or are afraid that 
the remedy is worse than 
the disease. Now, let me 
tell you that not only can 
the fat be reduced in a 
short time, but your face, 
form and complexion 
will .be improved, and 
in health and strength 
‘ Fond will be wonderfully 
nefited. 
1 Am a Regular Practic- 
Ing Physicien, having 
made 4 specialty of Obesity. 
P My system of treatment 
is original. My method and cure is based upon natural 
and scientific principles. I do not seek to demonstrate 
a theory. I have no time for that. I am accomplishing 
facts, You cannot afford to wait or experiment with 
anti-fat or patent medicines. I am curing thousands 
of fat people who have given up all hope of ever be- 
ing reduced to normal weight and relieved of the 
dangerous condition. I cure to stay cured. 
Remember, I shall send entirely FREE to every per- 
gon who writes me, enough of my new, scientific and 
natural treatment to convince every sufferer that I 
have fully discovered the true secret for permanently 
reducing ee flesh and fat. A test of “y 
treatment is better than if I sent you millionsof test!- 
montals—better than arguments. If you will write 
me to-day and tell me confidentially anything you 
wish my advice on, my services a 
Call on me personally, or write, addressing Depart- 
ment as given below, for free trial treatment. 


UNITED STATES MEDICAL DISPENSARY. 
20 EAST 224 STREET,  Dept.286, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y, 


VACATION MONEY 
EASILY EARNED 


EPRESENTING our three Journals 
and our Standard Teachers’ Helps 
at Teachers’ Institutes. 

We can furnish you work in a single 
county or in a number of counties as 
you prefer. 

When asking for terms mention terri- 
tory desired. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
























Wanted—Acgents for ali parts of the country to sell 
the beautiful picture “From Manassas to Appomattox ' 
designed by a v' and pI roved by leading officers 
in the Civil War. Size 32x27, lithographed on heavy 
board, ready for framing. Rich in color, unique in de- 
sign, and suggestive in sentiment. Sample picture $1, 
to be deducted from first order. Fine commission. Ap- 
ply for terms, etc., to Box 28, Hasty, N.C. 


Never Cut a Corn 


It is dangerous. Our plasters give safe, sure and speedy 
relief extracting the corn without pain or trouble. 
Mailed direct to your address five for a dime, fifteen 
fora quarter. Booklet on foot comfort free with each 
order. Not sold by dealers. 

CORN CURE, 1076 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa 


X. AXLE NUTS ake,0!@ bussies run like 


new. Samples free to Agents 
Quick Sellers. H.S.Co., Box 15, Pontiac, Mich. 


AGENTS WANTED Setr"toncr: Soo percent ‘prone 
Write today for terms, F. R. Greene, 115 Lake St., 
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e, watching and helping them all. 


The Store Game is especially adapted 


| toa small schdol, as you can keep track 


of all the workers at once. Games, asa 
tule, are better adapted to a small num- 
ber than to a large one. Go on the prin- 
cipal of the family—entertain, and teach, 
more as one would in a little family 
group. Nature walks, picnics (as a re- 
ward for good work in class, and for 
model deportment) are easier for the 
small school. It is no light task to watch 
a crowd of sixty children on a picnic. 
But you can have delightful ‘‘ Nature 
days’’ with your little school among the 
hills of the Green Mountain State. Re- 
wards, instead of competition, will be 
the motto of the little country school. 

As for entertainments, something in 
the line of tableaux is easier than where 
there is much speaking to be done. 
There is a little book on Mrs. Jarley’s 
Waxworks, e. g., where the teacher does 
the talking (the ‘‘speeches’’ are in the 
book), and the ‘‘pictures’’ are easily 
arranged. Any child who can keep per- 
fectly still for about three minutes can 
do his part in this entertainment. 

Did you ever see Grandma’s Old, and 
New Testament Game? They are sets of 
little cards, containing such questions as 
‘“Who was Noah?’’ etc. They can be 
used by all the pupils, at the same time 
for though wee Gracie in the Chart Class 
can only tell you ‘‘he built the Ark,’’ 
twelve year Mary will tell you many 


| items about his life and history. 


| 








Then try something which will keep 
them all at the board at the same time 
e. g., every first is to write ten words of 
one syllable, every second, ten words of 
three syllables, every Third Reader, ten 
words of four syllables, etc., and the 
game is won by the one who writes his 
ten. words first—no matter how long or 
how short they may be. : 

Or, everyone in school is given one 
minute in which to write on the blue 
bird, e. g., Gracie writes, ‘‘The blue 
bird has a blue back.’’ Mary writes, 
‘Somebody says the bluebird carries the 
sky on his back and the earth on his 
breast, for he is blue above and brown 
beneath.’’ Gracie’s goal is three or five 
lines on her pad or slate; Mary’s is five 
or ten sentences. But if Gracie writes 
(correctly) three lines, before Mary has 
written her five sentences, the little one 
wins. The older ones will hurry as they 
will feel ashamed to let the children get 
ahead of them, and the wee tots are in 
a fever to ‘‘ beat the big boys and girls.’’ 
So both work. 

Mrs. Bertha Leavitt, Box 197 Downers 
Grove, Ill., is very desirous of obtaining 
the whole of the poem beginning 
‘Spring is here said old Mother Earth 
And I haven't a dress to wear.’’ 

Can any reader of Normal Instructor 
help her to find it? 

Miss Edna G. Graham, Farrar, Iowa, 
wishes to secure the song ‘‘ Dreamland 
Faces.’’ Can any one help her to find 
it? 





Our London 


Dear Help-One-Anothers : 
Ever since the ‘‘Club”’ 


Trip. 


was organized 


| I have been interested in it, and all the 


different persons who contribute to it. I 
am a young country ‘‘school ma’am"’ 
and am soon to begin my fifth term of 
school. During my last term's work I 


‘ But he that hides a dark soul, and foul | 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 
Ungraded School Teachers’ Club 


Continued 


found it hard to interest my children in 
Geography. We were studying the 
British Isles, when I made a desperate 
effort to arouse niy pupils to study and 


enjoy Geography. 
y plan came out very successfully so 
I wish to pass it on to other teachers. 

On October roth, we started on a trip 
(imaginary )to London, the world’s great- 
est city. That trip was full of detail ; we 
discussed the best time of year to go, the 
way in which to take our money, the 
railroads over which we traveled to reach 
New York, and we wrote ahead securing 
passage and state rooms on board the 
ocean steamer ‘‘Celtic.’’ 

Then came the study of an ocean voy- 
age, the meals and enjoyments, the sea- 
sickness and anticipation, the ocean 
birds, the last night on board, then land 
and Liverpool. We stopped to examine 
the wharves, but soon hastened on to 
London. 

The difference, in the trains there, 
compared to ours, was very interesting. 
Among the wonderful places visited in 
London are: St. Paul’s Cathedral, Trafal- 
gar Square, London Tower, Westminster 
Abbey, Houses of Parliament, The Mus- 
eum; Buckingham Palace, etc. We all 
brought any pictures we could find in 
connection with the trip and I bought 
Perry Pictures of the sights of London. 

During this work in Geography, I gave 
work in the advanced reading class on 
Shakespeare, Milton, Dickens, etc., while 
in the Language class we studied some 
of the boar wae of England’s painters. as 
**Saved’’ by Landseer. 

Just before we finished the work I pro- 
posed giving an entertainment to which 
parents and pupils agreed—and assigned 
each one a different part to give that 
evening. Our blackboard was decorated 
with flags, the Union Jack and the Stars 
and Stripes. In the center was a large 
map of the British Isles, and near it was 
one of London Town. Each child show- 
ed the picture and the location of the 

lace which he described and told about 
it. Wealso had pictures of the King | 
and Queen and the well beloved Victoria. 
We sang Rule Britannia, and God Save 
the King. , 

For an aid, I purchased one of the 
‘*Little Journey’’ books. 

Wishing all the Club members the 
very best of success, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Clara M. Barrett. 


Luck is ever waiting for something to 
turn up; labor,with keen eyes and strong 
will, will turn up something. Luck lies 
in bed, and wishes the postman would 
bring him the news of a legacy; labor 
turns out at six o'clock, and with busy 
pen or ringing hammer lays the founda- 
tion of a competence. Luck whines, 
labor whistles. Luck relies on chance ; 
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] MADE $300 


“wae SW Week 
As a Newspaper Correspondent. 


I Will Show You How to 
Do the Work. 


When I became a newspaper correspondent I was a 
$6-a-week clerk, without previous experience, I 
earned $62 the first month, and more than §2,000 the 
first year. 

No other profession is so easy to learn, and no other 
vocation is so profitable for the beginner. ° 

If you have a taste for literary work and would 
like to develop itin a way that will give youa good 
income, with the assurance of permanent, profitable 
employment, write to me today and learn how I 


can help you. 
Let me send you my free booklet, “A Straight Talk 
to Prospective Newspaper Correspondents." 


WILLIAM A. HEACOCK, 
Managing Editor, 


Northern Press Syndicate, Lincoln Square, 
Lockport, N. Y. 


WE WANT AGENTS 


in every town to ride and sell our bicycles. 
Finest guaranteed 1905 NO. 


Good pay. 
by ey ho $10 to $. 
of Bet Makes PA to SIZ 


od- 
new 3 fo 
ING SALE at half gost 
We SHIP ON APPROVAL and 
TEN DAYS TRIAL to anyone 
withoud @ cent deposit. Write at once for 
Special Offer on sample bicycle. 
UNDRLES, AUTO. ILES. 
MEAD CYCLE GO., Dept. p2g CHICAGO 
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WOMEN » 


who are disfigured by a growth of hair on the 
face, neck or arms are always sensitive in re- 
ference to itand shrink from asking for infor- 
mation astoits removal. We offer the most 
scientific and successful preparation that has 
ever been produced. 


*“ZOLVO” 


. (+rRace Mark) 

will remove it immediately; no pain or scar 
It is guaranteed—no matter how coarse the 
growth; can be applied in the privacy of own 
room andin ro minutes you will be convinced. 
Don’t wait; Tryitnow. Enclose One Dollar, 
Currency, P.O. or Express order and receive it 
byreturn mail. Address 


. Imperial Toilet Co. °PiXgE=>. ¥ 
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GIRLS. This geruine Bisque 
Doll FREE for selling 20 of our 





labor on character. —Codden. 


He that has light within his own clear | 
breast, 
May sit i’ th’ centre, and enjoy bright | 
day; } 


thoughts, 
Benighted walks under a midday sun; 

Himself is his own dungeon. 
— Milton. 


Liberal Offer to Teachers. 

To every teacher sending us in the 
months of May and June loc to cover 
expense of mailing, we will send free a 
full sized 25c box of Bathasweet Rice 
Powder, teacher to state the school in 
which he or she teaches. 

This is an absolutely pure vegetable 
toilet powder, suitable for all uses, daint- 
ily perfumed and handsomely boxed. 
Relieves the pain of sunburn, prickly | 
heat and chafing. Removes the odor of | 
perspiration, and isa toilet requisite of | 
unequaled merit. 

Batcheller Importing Company, 
343 Broadway, N. Y. 





Jewelry Novelties at ten cents 
each. vhen sold, send us the $2 
and we will send this lovely doll, 
nearly two feet tall. 


GOLD WATCH FREE. 


An American move- 
ment watch, solid 
gold laid case, war- 
ranted to keep cor 
rect time, has thea 
pearance of a solid 
gold watch guaran- 
eed 25 years. Given 
for selling 20 Jewel- 
ry Novelties at ten 
centseach. When sold, send us 
the $2. Write today. We havea 
large premium list. Send full name and address, 


DAISY PREMIUM CO., 
DEPT. F DANBURY, CONN. 


Vacation Money 


Turn the summer into good account by engaging 

















in remunerative, outdoor work. Qar Emergency 
Case is the best selling dollar article ever offered. 
One young man sold 15 in two hours. It contains 


everything necessary for the prompt and proper 
treatment of injuries. Saves money and suffering. 
Needed in every home, office and shop; sells at sight. 
Write today for liberal proposition. 

U.S. EMERGENCY CASE CO., 
5 Weaver Bidg., , UTICA, N.Y. 


Bend us your address 
a a ure and we will show you 
se w to make #3 adcy 








ho 
absolutely sure; we 
furnish the work and teach you free, you work \a 
the locality where you live. Sead us your address and we will 
pea business fully, remember we guarantee acleat profit 
of $3 for eve: Sol rect shoolately sure. rite at once, 
Bors | UFACTURING ©O., Sex 


When writing advertisers mention Normal Instructor, 



























































Beer Seeerete nee 


Style No, 906, Single Twiil, Price, $3.00. 


A Graceful Figure 


is a natural figure. Observe how 
the lines of the Equipoise waist 
conform to the natural outlines of 
the body. There is just enough 
support to produce comfort and give 
graceful carriage—not an unnatural 
restraint anywhere. 


| Equipoise 
Waists 


place the support of the clothing on 
the shoulders where it belongs. It 
is the hygienic principle of the 
shoulder straps that has made the 
Equipoise so popular. Bones are 
removable.. Waists easily laundered. 

Sold by leading dealers or sent pre- 


id by mail. For full description read 
Perris Book. Mailed free on seeuest. 














THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 














anyone, free, a 
variety of large samples of In- 
ars st il pig Book of 
; ¥ w our 
Cee ke  couushelty illustrated and 
fully described, over 100 beautiful 
color plate samples of carpete re- 
THE BIG E BOOK showsan 
end variety of Carpets, 
Olicloth, Linoleum, Shades, 
story. ~. ane width carpe 
rugs fancy borderan: 
's Soa and up. We will explain 
others cha: 


Free Carpet Catalogue, 
thistree, and you will magne very ~4 
RITE TODAY and 


proposition never kno 
SEARS, ROEBUCK 
PERFECT DEVELOPMENT 








FREE 


I assert and will prove to you 
that my new and perfected nat- 
ural method of treatment will 
develop your bust from five to 
six Inches, quickly, positively 
and permanently. My new 
perfected treatment is peculiar 
to itself in quickly stimulating 
the developing forces of Nature 
and making plump and beauti- 
ful the flat and sunken places 
and *reating the most fascinat- 
ing curves. When you have 
tried all other treatments and 
methods,use mine—Nature's greatest and only method. 
Callon me personally, or write, addressing depart- 
ment as given below, for my new, beautifully illus- 
trated book on the “Bust and Form.” It is interest- 
ing, convincing and instructive, and will please you. 
It will be sent you free and prepaid. y careful 
attention given you. Address. 

The Delmar Association, Dept.4M20 East 224 St,New YorkCity,N.Y. 


ROYALTY PAD area 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 
Eye Strain in the School Room 


_ Soft Colorings and Hard Finishes Demanded 
Claudia Q. Murphy. 


The coloring to be used in a school 
room depends largely upon the light, 
for, unfortunately for us, all rooms in 
the building cannot have the same light. 
Some must have light from the north, 
some from the south, some from the 
east and some from the west, and the 
same coloring cannot be used in all 
rooms. Coloring which would be suit- 
able for a north room would be too glar- 
ing for a south room, and a color which 
would modify a south light would be 
dull and cold in a north light, all of 
these things are important to the edu- 
cator who is struggling to keep up with 
that which is best, for there is no detail 
in school life which is greater than that 
which concerns the coloring and the 
decoration of the school walls. 

We must all of us remember that in 


The recent agitation: concerning the 
appointment of oculists to the schools 
as well as the appointment of visiting 
physicians is a step in the right direc- 
tion. 

Certainly there is no question of 
greater importance in educational work 
than that which has to do with the pres- 
ervation of sight of the children’s eyes. 
It is certainly true that, while our educa- 
tional methods have advanced during the 
last score of years, we have not advanced 
as rapidly along the line of better work 
in the way of preserving the sight of 
pupils and teachers. 

Time was when the seats frankly faced 
| the windows, and the writer can easily 
| recall school days when the glare of the 
sun boldly came in through great high 
windows directly into the eye. First of 








all schools there is, unfortunately, a 
class of children who get their only edu- 
cation in art and esthetics in school. 
Their home life is such that they 
are deprived of the more highly de- 
veloped emotions. Poverty and crude- 
ness are all that they find in their | 
home life, and these children must | 
have, in some degree at least something | 
of that which is artistic ‘and esthetic. | 
Their sensibilities must be developed be- | 
blackboard beneath it have given way to | yond the animal line of mere existence. | 
| more decorative color schemes with more | Circumstances are severe enough in their | 
antiseptic materials. Many of us re- home life without carrying it into their 
school life, so for this class of people the 
coloring of school walls is more essential 
than it,is for those who are more for- 
tunate. 
The coloring of school rooms then is | 
exceedingly important. Just as import- | 
ant as the coloring is sanitation, for the 
accumulated breath from fifty to one- 
hundred children is laden with many | 
disease germs and contagion and infec- | 
tion which are constantly attaching 
themselves to the ceiling and side walls. | 


|all came the introduction of window 
| shades into school rooms. After that 
"came more or less attention to changing 
the seats so as to secure immunity from 
the sun, but whenever the seats were 
changed to give the children the proper 
direction it usually resulted in placing 
the teacher at an obvious disadvantage 
with regard to light, but we have learned 
better ‘ways. 

The old white walls with the glaring 








Generally speaking the life of all truly 
great men has been a life of intense inces- 
sant labor. They have commonly passed 
the first half of life in the gross darkness 


white-washed 


old-fashioned 
school rooms, with the big stove in 


call the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the center of the school room and 
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School Children’s 
Blindness 


The continued presence of inflama- 
tion of the eyes, granulution of the 
lids, and the many other optic dis- 
eases which confront teachers and 
school children are caused by thie 
glaring light on school walls, caused 
by poor wall coverings. 

Alabastine as a wall finish is sani- 
tary, hygienic and antiseptic. The 
colorings that come in Alabastine are 
suited to the eye. They produce soft, 
harmonious walls. 

Any school room can be improved 
from every point of view if Alabas- 
tine is used on the wall. An Alabas- 
tine wall does not lodge germs, does 
not irritate the eyes, does not secrete 
bacilli. Alabastine is the most beau- 
tiful as well as the most healthful 
wall covering. Any school any- 
where can have its rooms decorated 
in Alabastine at the least possible 
expense. Schools that are so remote 
from cities that it is impossible to 
secure decorators can have their walls 
done by the larger boys. Anybody 
can brush Alabastine on the wall. 
Afl there is to do is tomake a solution 
with clear, cold water and brush it 
on. 

Alden Williams, M. D., the City 
Bacteriologist of Grand Rapids pro- 
nounces Alabastine as the only thor- 
oughly antiseptic and hygiene wall 








covering. Because it is antiseptic, 
it destroys germs. 
Alabastine does not have to be 


washed off before the second coat can 
be applied. The application of Ala- 
bastine one coat over another can be 
made indefinitely, for Alabastine is 
made of alabaster rock crystals—the 
most brilliant, the most beautiful 
of all wall finishes. 


The Alabastine Co. is prepared to 
furnish, free of expense, to school 
teachers and school boards color 
schemes suited for school rooms. No 
school is too small, no academy too 
large, no college too great for Ala- 
bastine. Before you begin your 
vacation house cleaning write a letter 
to the Alabastine Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. It will be the most profitable 
letter you ever wrote. 


THE ALABASTINE COMPANY, 
1706 Granville Ave., Grand 














with the hand carved desks at which we | of indigent humility—overlooked, mis- 








taken condemned by weaker men—think- 
ing while others slept, reading while 
others rioted, feeling something within 
them that told them they should not 
always be kept down among the dregs of 
the world. And then when their time 
has come, and some little accident has 
given them their first occasion, they have 
burst out into the light and glory of 
public life, rich with the spoils of time 
and mighty in all the labors and strug- 
gles of the mind.—-Sydney Smith. 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial le is Mailed to one Who 
ie Every 


sat. The carving might not have been 
artistic, but it certainly was effective 
and bore evidence of those who went 
| before us. But less strenuous times have 
The seats are now more 


| and the walls do not glare back at us 
| with a solid, dizzy, white face. Every 
| teacher who is interested in her profes- 
sion as well as every trustee is interested 
in the work of giving much attention to 
| the coloring of school walls and also to 
| the material with which the color is pro- 
'duced. It is true that where from fifty 
to a hundred children are gathered into a 
| room at least five hours a day that some 
material must be put on the wall which 
is not‘absorberit. Some material must be 
put on the wall that can be easily 
cleaned. That material must be hard, 
must be insoluble and must have suf- 
ficient opacity to cover a wall thor-| ,Ainu° Sif, psomivent, manufacturer of 
oughly, and the color must be restful to | ing a new kind of paint, without the use of oi] 
‘ . He calls it Powder paint. It comes to the con- 
the eye. There is no substance that in- 






Rapids, Mich. New York City. 
ALL FACIAL 

Blemishes 
REMOVED 


IN ONE WEEK./ ¢. 


BEAUTIOLA 


The Perfect Beautifier 


Beautiola is the only harmless preparation that 
completely obliterates all facial blemishes, traces 
of care, worry, illness and exposure. After a few 
applications of Beautiola, beauty of youth returns, 
and age falls like a mantle from the face, leaving 
the skin soft clear and velvety, not a wrinkle 
or blemish remains. Beautiola is endorsed by 
Doctors, Chemists and Expert Dermatologists. 
Makes ladies as useful at forty and fifty as they 
were at twenty; used by men with same wonderful 
results. It removes the worst cases of Brown, 
Liver Spots, Freckles, Pimples, Black- 
heads, Wrinkles. Scars, Small Pox Pitt- 
ings and Disfiguring Eruptions. Guaran- 
teed. Price 50 cents. 


Send 2-cent stamp for beanty booklet. 
E.R. BERRY CHEMICAL CO., Dept.N.W., St. Louis. 











sumer a dry powder, and all that is required is 
cludes all of these features like Alabas- 





cold water to make a paint water-proof, fire- 
tine. It is a perfect antiseptic as well as 





proof and as durable as oil paint. It adheres to 

any surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and 

walt looks like oil paint and costs about one-fourth 
brilliant powder ground from hard ala- 
baster rock to an impalpable powder,sol- 
uble in water and colored to meet the 


as much. 
Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 468 
requirements of any school room... . 


North St., Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a 
free trial package, also color card and full infor- 
mation s wots BA how you can save a good 
many dollars. Write to-day, 











SONG POEMS WANTED 


One Success Means A Fortune, We write the music 
and submit the song to the N. Y. Music Publishers. 


MILLER MUSIC CO 


Room 723, St. James Building; New York, 
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n’s SUMMER BOARD 
"] ‘ pre ceed Se et NEW YORK, 
a utes walk from famous um. 
mrs. >. Me Wells, - Box 375, 
Assortment, 25 
Picture Post Cards 2s, =< 
postpaid. Notwoalike. 
Sample 2c. MASS. SUPPLY CO., 
flama- 10 West Water St., Wakefield, Mass. 
of the Your namé written 
c dis- very fine on 1 doz. CARDS 
sand ~-)| for 15c, Samples and terms to 
; Creed for a red 5 rod nm 
y the Pittsburg, Pa. 
ause 5 em 
: {00 CALLING CARDS 35 CENTS. 
4 % for 10c (silver) Neatly printed in script 
Sani. on good stock, correct style fur lady or gentleman. 
The WE. FC FORD, 207 S. Carbon St, Girard, Kas- 
ie are We want novels, stories, poems. jokes, 
: soft, WRITERS yf; for publication. Home work, best 
prices Temantlase 6 payment. Free entry to short 
story competitions to members of our staff. 
roved _n If you can illustrate stories or fur- 
abas- nish eee Sone, etc., we have 
ba work for you. Writet 
abas- BURELL SYNDICATE, 
does New York. 
erete Invitations and An- 
eau- nouncements. Print- 
thful ote gad | Pemves. Sam- 
any- Monogram, 
y Statione’ tele tor 70 “Calling Cards, 
rated latest st; TH EF r iL. REEG CO., 213 Wood- 
sible ward vas. Detroit, Mich. 
mote In order to introduce ourselves to you weare 
e to FRE making a special silk shirt-waist suit and pet 
11 —_————em ticoat. Full descriptive matter samples of 
Valls silk and prices will be sent on request. Your choice of col- 
ody ors. WILKUS MFG. CO., Dept. A, 161 East 74th St., New York. 
na Write a AND MAKE A FORTUNE! 
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Cases Were Selected and 
Treated Publicly By Dr. 
Irvine K. Mott Free of 
Charge. 












Irvine K, Mott, M. D., of Cincinnati, Ohio, well and 
favorably known in that city as a learned rw og 
Cincinnati Puite Medial ‘Co liege: 
, (Eng.) Hospitals has discovered 

a remedy to eT treat 
Bright’s Disease, Di and 
other Kidney Troubles, either 
in their first, intermediate 0 

stages, Dr. Mott 








ease, even though it has des- 
most of the ange ted 
preserves intact that 
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lling to give a public test to 

jis treatment, aud prove its 
reons suffering from Bright's 

Tee of charge, the Post to select 


Dr. Mott pted the and twelve persons 
were selected. After a most critical De analysis 


asked if he would 
demonstrate his oe a 
merits by treating five 
Disease and Diabetes, free 
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placed under Dr. Mott's care and reports published 
cach week - Post. In three months all were 
dise! Dr. Mott as cured. The persons treated 
tnd r normal weight, and appetite 










strengt 
were able to resume their usual work. Anyone 






and 

a ing t Toad the details of this public test 

obtain copies by sending to Dr. Mott for them. 
This public demonstration gave Dr. Mott an Inter- 

reputation that has brought him into corres- 
with people all over the world, and several 

are numbered among those who 


mail.” 
who are 
or any 


can 
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description of thelr s7mplowe, AB coy which the 
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his new of meng oy) will also be 
by him. Co 
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be addressed to IR INE K. i. 
Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Mathematics 


(Continued from page 23.) 


He should not simply draw a diagram 
showing the side wall projected on the 
plane of the floor; then draw AN, ex- 
plaining the fact that triangle AEN is a 
right triangle, and that when the rec- 
tangle LENZ is made to take the posi- 
tion of rectangle QFZL the fly following 
the line A,N broken at O, would be at 
its destination. For, however well this 
Single process might be done, the pupils 
will wonder how the teacher knew that 
the line AN was the shortest path. They 
would probably stand in wonder at the 
mind that, to them, seemed especially 
endowed with mathematical insight, and 
they would feel discouraged with the 
apprehension that their minds would 
never be endowed with a penetration 
sufficient to accomplish such results. But 
if a diagram like the above is carefully 
drawn, showing both side and end 
walls projected on the plane of the floor, 
the teacher putting himself in the atti- 
tude of a student, before the class, 
questioning himself and the class as to 
what short paths the fly might take to 
reach his destination, pupils will readily 
find themselves thinking by easy steps, 
and surely reaching a definite and clearly 
understood result. 

The line AZ might be drawn, which, 
with the perpendicular FZ would give 
another short path. The three possible 
routes, AN, AM, and AZ+ZF, suggested 
by the diagram, should be carefully 
examined and compared, and the class 
should be led to see that the side-wall 
route is, in all cases, the shortest. 

With a little careful work of this kind, 
pupils will quickly catch the spirit of the 
process of thinking necessary to the 
solution of a mathematical problem. 
They will- be led to see that it is all 
brought about by taking one step at a 
time, and that an easy one,—‘‘ gradually 
acquiring a knowledge of what we do not 
know, by means of what we do know.’ 
They will feel increased confidence in 
their mental powers, instead of distrust- 
ing them; and they will be ready to 
make an effort for themselves; and in 
my humble judgment this is worth vastly 
more to the student than getting just so 
many answers to problems, 

4. The difference of two numbers is 53 
and the difference of their squares is 
10,759, what are the numbers? 


ad E, 




















D N 


Solution—Take AB equal to the greater | 
number and AE equal to the less; EB 
will then be equal to 53. Complete the 
square ABCD, and BM equal to EB. 
Then draw EN parallel to BC, and RM 
parallel to AB. 

The square ROND is the square of the 
smaller number, and the 
QMCN and AEQR, together with the 
square EBMQ is the difference between 
the squares of the greater and smaller 
nuinbers. 

The area of the square EBMQ= 


of the two — rectangles. % of 7950= 
3975, area of one of the equal rectangles, 
as AEOR; and since EQ=53, AE=3975 
+53, or 75; and AB=75+53=128. 
.. The required numbers are 128 and | 
75- 
Note—This is an excellent example of 
Graphical pon he so Pe employ- 
ed n these practical 


| distance equa 





¢ 


5. A nger train moving at the rate 
of 45 miles an hour, overtook a mineral 
train twice as long as itself and which 
was going along a parallel track in the 
same direction at the rate of 23 miles an 
hour. The passenger train completely 
passed the mineral train in 22% seconds. 
How long was each train? 


Solution—45 miles an hour equals 66 
feet per second, rate of the passenger train, 
and 23 miles an hour equals 33}$ feet per 
second, rate of the mineral train. 

66 feet—331} feet equals 32,4 feet, rate 
per second at which the passenger train 
gains on the mineral train; or the rate at 
which the rear end of the passenger train 
approaches the forward end of the 
mineral train. In order that the mineral 
train may be completely passed, the rear 
end of the passenger train must gain a 
to the sum of the lengths 
of the two trains. .*.2244 x32y4, ft. equal 
726 feet, sum of the Seomibe of the two 
trains. Since the length of the passenger 
train is to the length of the mineral train 
as 1:2, it follows that \ of 726 ft. equal 
242 feet, length of the passenger train, 
and % of 726 feet equals 484 ft., length 
of the mineral train. 


6. The interest on two notes, 
gate face value $3,600, is $158, one at 6% 
per cent and the other at 7 per cent; get 
the face value of the 64% per cent note. 

Solution—Suppose both notes draw 7 
per cent; then 7 per cent of $3,600 for 8 | 
months equals $168, amount of interest 
the notes would have earned had both 
drawn 7 per cent. 

$168—$158=—$10, amount of interest lost 
by reason of one note only drawing 64% 
per cent ;7 per cent—6% per cent= 
cent, difference in rates. X per cent of 
$1 for 8 months equals $.005 amount of 
interest lost on $1 of the 6% per cent 
note; then, $10+$.005 equals 2000; .° 
$2000 equals face of 6% per cent note, 

7. A man bought 20 bushels of wheat 
and 15 bushels of corn for $36, and 15 
bushels of wheat and 25 bushels of corn 
for $32.50. What did he pay per bushel 
for each? 

Solution— 

(1) The cost of 20 bu. of wheat+the 
cost of 15 bu. of corn equals $36; and 

(2) The cost of 15 bu. of wheat+the 


| cost of 25 bu. of corn equals $32.50. 


B 


Taking. four times (2) and three times 
(1), we have, (3) The cost of 60 
bu. of wheat+the cost of 100 bu. of 
corn equals $130, and 

(4) The cost of 60 bu. of wheat+ 
the cost of 45 bu. of corn equals 
$108. 

Then, subtracting (4) from (3) 

we readily find that, the cost of 55 

bu. of corn $22. 

*.Cost of 1 bu. of corn=§. 40 
‘.Cost of 15 bu. of corn $6. 
Then from (1) we have, 

The cost of 20 bu. of wheat + $6 


—$36. 

*.The vost of 20 bu. of whieat 
—$30 

Hence, the cost of 1 bu. of wheat 
==$1.50. 

8. A, B, and C agree to build 
a house. A and B could do the 
work in 32 days; B and C in 28 


days; and A and C in 26 days. 
How long will it take them to do 


| the work, all working together? 


rectangles | 





Solution— 
of equals part A and B can do in 1 day, 
3, equals part B and C can do in 1 day, 
and 
#s equals part A and C can do in! day. 
Metis i= ie twice what A, B 
and C can doin I 
4 of 5 ifr 
can do in 1 da 
Wittens 2g 189 34, number of days in 
which all three men can do the work, if 


3p, part all three men 


=53?= | they should work together. 
2809. Then 10,759—2809=7950, tlie area | 


TPE ‘fc, part C can do in 1 day. 
“ ite i bah be 74;, number of days in 
wiiclt® could ads the work alone. 


Then, in the same mannerit will be 
found that A alone can do the work in 
583% days, and that B alone can do it in 


| 70}4 days. 





Accuracy is the twin brother of hon- 
esty.—C. Simmons. 
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times as profitable. One acre is worth #5, 000, I start- 
ed 5 years ago. Sales now exceed $12,500 You can 
do as well. Pure American Nursery stock for sale, 
Prices low. Fullest details and special instructions 


free for 5c. r 
Money back if not “SUTTO Write today. 











Culture is the very’ best 
“Rainy Day" Insurance, Work 
is light and easy, only your 
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400 Shorwood Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


$20.00 CASH to one » STUDENT in every school. 
Send us picture of your 
School — we will repro- 
duce it on our Alumi-+ 
num Novelties. Every, 
student will want one 
my as a Souvenir. Be the 
) first in your School to 
take advantage of this 
Ba scnee for Send 10 
ample and 
full particulars. 


EUROPEAN PRIMER 


FOR THE PENNILESS 
By LUCY WILDER ERA Price 50c. 
The best treatise on cheap foreign travel from 
actual experience ever published. 

This business booklet tells just how, when 94 where to do 
everything; wh af the cost shoued be, and how fo save money 
Eu m traveler sald: “This book woyld have been 
if ft could have had the information it costalns before 
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I was helpless and bed-ridden for years from a double 
rupture. No truss could hold. Doctors said I would die 
if not operated upon. I fooled them all and cured myself 














by a simple discovery. 1 will send the cure free by mail 
if you write for it. It cured me and has since cured thoa- 
sands, Itwill care you, Write today. W. A. 
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Collings, Box 100T, Watertown, N 


EXTRA MONEY FOR TEACHERS 


You may add many dollars to your Income every 
month if you will let me point the way. Write short 
stories and news that will sell to the big dailies and 
magazines. Send stamp for booklet and particulars, 

WESTERN PRESS BUREAU, Topeka, Kansas. 
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You Should Have A 


Shirt-Waist Suit 
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econom: garments gen 
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Ladies’ Suits 
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Made-to-Order 
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oy x. es and exclusive styles absolutely free. 
Owen T. Moses & Co., Ladies Tallors, 08 Meese Bils.. Chicago 
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-- Fill out, and mail this coupon today ------------4 
Owen T. Moses & Co. , 25° Moses Bldg., Chicago. 
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book, samples and /ree waist samples and Semen 

tions from your head designer as to style of garment, 


materials, etc., suitable for...........sseece00+ costing 
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Instant rel‘ef, permanent comfort, -_- cure by using 
NO Corn Killing Plasters, A harmless and 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Pieces to Speak 


A New “‘America.”’ 


NOTE. These beautiful words should become 
well known in all schoolrooms and should be 
used on Flag Day, Thanksgiving Day. Memorial 
Day, Washington’s Birthday, Lincoln Day and 
in connection with history lessons that teach of 
noble deeds of pioneeers,—as Lewis and Clark, 
Father Marquete, etc. 


Star of the West! O star, 

Fair gleams thy light afar, 
Thou land I love. 

Here plenty clothes the hills, 

And peace the valley fills 

For God His grace distils 
From Heaven above. 


Gem of the sea! O gem, 
Rarer no diadem 
Could ever boast, 
Thy beauty lies in youth: 
Thy worth in men of truth, 
Who know nor rue nor ruth— 
A mighty host. 


Flower of the world! O flower, 
Thy fragrance is the dower 
Of distant climes. 
Thy name shal] belt the earth, 
Around its largest girth, 
Hastening its nobler birth, 
And happier times. 


My country at thy shrine, 

‘A: this heart of mine, 

With every breath. 
To love thee is my creed; 
To serve thee is my heed; 
To praise thee is my meed 

In life and death. 

—Rev. S. B. Dunn. 


The Flag Above the School- 


house Door. 
NOTE. No Flag Day exercise of June 1905 will 


| be complete without this recently-published 


poem from Youth's Companion, Have it given 
with enthusiasm and pride. One gesture is 
indispensable; the gracefully-lifted arm must 
indicate the flag as it flies above the schoolhouse 
door. A very effective recitation is this for Flag 
Day or any other patriotic occasion. It should 
used occasionally in connection with 
“good government” talks. 


In cities and in villages, in country dis- 
tricts scattered wide, 

Above the schoolhouse door it floats—a 
thing of beauty and of pride; 


|The poorest child, the richest heir—’tis 


theirs in common to adore, 
For ‘tis their flag that proudly floats— 
the flag above the schoolhouse door! 


What does it mean, O careless boy, O 
thoughtless girl at happy play? 

Red for the blood your fathers shed on 
some far off eventful day— 

White for the loyalty and faith of count- 
less women who forbore 

To mourn, but gave their all to save the 
flag above the schoolhouse door, 


And blue,—sweet hope’s ethereal hue, 
—the color of true loyalty— 

Red, white and blue, united in one grand, 
harmonious trinity! 

‘Tis yours to love! ‘tis yours to serve! 
‘tis yours to cherish evermore! 

God keep it ever floating there—the flag 
above the schoolhouse door! 

—Harriet Crocker LeRoy. 





The Washington Elm. 


NOTE. Have the Perry Pictures Co’s. picture 
of the famous elm at Cambridge in a prominent 
place during the recitation. Mount the picture 
on gray cardboard and drape bunjing about it. 
Before the recitation is given, have the inscrip- 
tion on the tablet read by a pupil and a brief 
account of the condition of the army upon 
Washington's arrival given. The rhythm is easy 
and flowing. This will make it easy to learn. 
Be sure it is not given in a sing-song fashion. 
With the story of the beginning of the Flag, 
this recitation will be found most useful and 
desirable. 


In old Cambridge an elm tree is standing, 
Where the great tide of travel goes by; 
we eee of the story twined round 


The people will never let die; 





And, when its huge roots and its branches 
No longer draw life from the ground, 

In the hearts and the lives of the pee 
Its fountain of life will be found. 


It was under this elm, far out-spreading, 
That our brave and beloved Washington 
Took command of the American armies, 
That for liberty battled and won. 
There he, they had chosen as leader, 
Drew his sword for a nation to be, 
That thereafter became _a world power, 
Its flag honored o’er land and o’er sea. 


To — thousands of patriots there gath- 
er 
What a grand and a glorious time! 
Even now our hearts thrill with emotion, 
jane back on their victories sub- 
ime. 
How righteous and grand was their 
mission, 
The land from a tyrant to free! 
And from that sacred spot ’twas they 
started— 
From that now revered Washington - tree. 


What courage their action demanded ! 
By a power from within they were 
‘stirred, 
Or they could ne’er have dared meet in 
battle, 
The trained Hessians of King George 
the Third. 
From the shades of that tree, all un- 
noticed, 
That eve, as the sun sank to rest, 
Must have fallen a mightier power 
Than before they had ever possessed. 


’Twas, doubtless, their brave young com- 
mander, 
Whom many had ne’er seen before, 
Who fired them with faith and new 
courage 
That lasted them all through the war. 
On marching away on the morrow, 
So well was work planned and begun, 
That they felt in him fullest reliance— 
That the fight to be waged was half 
won. 


No body of men ever banded 
Together, in weakness and might, 
Fought harder for what they regarded 
As theirs by an inherent right, 
To throw off the yoke of oppression. 
Read the story of all they passed 
through 
In the years of the great Revolution, 
And find that the statement is true. 


How they struggled and suffered and 
battled— 
And they won an undying renown, 
From their march from the elm at old 
Cambridge 
Till Cornwallis’ defeat at Yorktown. 
We who know—we who profit—remember, 
The new flag of the free they unfurled 
O'er a nation on liberty founded— 
The grandest and best in the world. 


O, Washington Elm, his name bearing, 
‘Stand firm while the long years roll by! 
And, because of your history glorious, 
The nation will ne'er let you die. 
And, when your great roots and your 
branches 
No longer draw life from the ground. 
In the hearts and the lives of the people 
Its fountain of life will be found. 
—Thomas F. Porter. 





The Secret of Joy. 


NOTE. This a sweet June poem. It should be 
given sweetly and with very careful enunciation. 
The words mean:much and have been chosen, 
each for a purpose. Color sing and sing as they 
occur, Let music, cheer, joy, pleasure, etc. 
voice their fullest meaning. On Closing 
Day, at Morning Talk, or as a “brightener’’ for 
weary moments, the verses will be found in- 
spiring. 

Oh, _ birds will sing throughout the 
a 
With never a touch of sadness, 
If only you let your own heart sing 
And ring with a song of gladness! 


There's music a-plenty in the world, 
If your ears are a-tune for hearing; 
There’s always a smile for a merry laugh, 
And ever a cheer for cheeriug. 


There’s much of joy on this sunlit earth, 
And that can yield you pleasure, 
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But you'll find its voices answer back 
To your own heart every measure. 


‘Tis the song within that helps you to 
hear 
The song that the birds are singing; 
‘Tis the joy that you give to anoiher 
heart gs 


That home to your own is winging. 
Oh, the birds will sing throughout the 
da: 


With never a touch of sadness, 
If only you let your own heart sing 
And ring with a song of gladness! 
— Robert Brown. 


The Color Guard. 


NOTE. An inspiring poem for boys and girls, 
who must learn to realize the truth that ‘the 
Guard is ever changing but the Flag remains the 
same.” Very suitable for Flag Day. 


There was waving of hands and banners, 
as the crowded car rolled by, 

There were shouts from merry children 
ringing to the summer sky ; 

Then a strain of music rose and swelled 
and pealed along the street, 





As their gay, tumultuous clamor melted 


in a chorus sweet: 


‘‘Oh say can you see, by the dawn’s early 
light, , 

What so proudly we hailed at the twi- 
light’s last gleaming ?— 

Whose broad strips and bright stars, 
through the perilous fight, 

O’er the ramparts we watched were so 
gallantly streaming !’’ 


Ah! the Starry Flag is glorious, and the 
children love it, too; 

And the Jand is safe and happy where the 
children’s hearts are true. 

How their youthful ardor thrilled me, 
as the revelation came 

That the Guard is ever changing, but the 
Flag remains the same. 


We were born too late for glory, but we 
still in memory keep, 

Stirring echoes from the battlefields 
where warrior fathers sleep. 

We have held the flag as ours, but, lo! 
the years are passing by, 

And a newer generation waves the Stars 
and Stripes on high. 


Flag of peace or Flag of battle! Chil- 
dren, it is yours to love! 

Will you honor and defend it, as the gift 
of God above? 

Ah! the children’s hearts are loyal! 
From a myriad array, 

North and South there comes the answer, 
as it came that summer day: 


‘‘Then conquer we must, when our cause 
it is just, 

And this be our motto, 
trust,’ 

And the star spangled banner in triumph 
shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the h- ne 
of the brave.’’ 


Charles W. Harwood in 
Companion."” 


March of Every Day. 


NOTE. On patriotic occasions, the truth 
should always be emphasized that the daily life, 
the meeting of all duties bravely, fitted our 
heroes to shine when the opportunity came. In 
no other way are men fitted for power. For this 
reason, the poem thus entitled, “The March of 
Every Day,” is appropriate as a Flag Day 
recitation. 


The march , the march of every day, 

Ah, that’s the march that tells, they say. 
Not through the conqueréd and the slain 
To conflict on the battle-plain : 

Not the fierce rally to the fore, 

With the black war-cloud hanging o’er; 
Not the parade to fife and drum, 

When honors to the soldier come ; 

But, best of all since Time began, 

The brave march of the common man ; 
The steady, slow, but sure advance 

Mid fears and foes and circumstance; 
The day’s progression all along 


‘In God is our 
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The paths of faith and hope and song. 
Ah, that’s the march that tells, they say— 
The hero’s march of every day. 

—Frank Walcott Huit. 


The Land of Anyhow. 


Beyond the Isle of What’s-the-use, 
Where Slipshop Point is now, 

There used to be, when I was young 
‘The Land of Anyhow. 


Don’t care was king of all this realm— 
‘A cruel king was he! 
For those who served him with good 
heart 
He treated shamefully ! 


When boys and girls their tasks would 
slight, 
And cloud poor mother’s brow, 
He’d say, ‘‘ Don't care! It’s good enough! 
Just do it ‘anyhow.’’ 





But when in after life they longed 
To make proud fortune bow, 

He let them find that fate ne'er smiles 
On work done anyhow. 


For he who would the harvest reap 
Must learn to use the plow, 

And pitch his tent a long way 
From the Land of Anyhow! 


—-Union Signal. 


Our Standing Army. 


We have no standing army? 
Nay, look around, and see! 
The man plows the furrow, 
The man who fells the tree 
The statesman and the scholar, 
At first word of fear, 
Turn to their country breathing, 
My mother, ‘‘I am here!’’ 


Not of a dumb, blind people 
Is this our army made; 


Where schoolhouse and where steeple | 


Have cast their friendly shade. 
Our army grows in knowledge, 
As it to manhood grows, 
And trained in school and college, 
Stands ready for its foes. 


The brawny arms of gunners 
Serve minds alert and keen; 
The sailor's thought has travelled 
To lands he has not seen. 
Not for the joy of killing, 
Not for the lust of strife, 
Have these come forth with gladness, 
To offer up their life. “4 


Behold our standing army— 
Not, as in other lands, 

An army standing idle, 
With empty minds and hands, 

But each one in his station ; 
And peaceful victory 

Is training for the nation 
Heroes of land and sea. 


Margaret Vendegrift in Youth's Com- 
panion. 


The Banner Betsy Made. 


We have nicknamed it ‘‘Old Glory’’ 
As it floats upon the breeze, 
Rich in legend, song and story 
On the land and on the seas; 
Far above the shining river, 
Over mountain, gorge and glade, 
With a fame that lives forever, 
Floats the banner Betsy made. 


How they cheered it and its maker 
They the gallant sons of Mars! 

How they blessed the little Quaker 
And her flag of stripes and stars! 

‘Neath its folds, the foeman scorning, 
Glinted bayonet and blade, 

And the breezes of the morning 
Kissed the banner Betsy made. 


Now she sleeps, whose fingers flying 
With a heart to Freedom true, 
Mingled colors bright, undying— 
Fashioned stars on field of blue ; 
It will lack for no defender 
When the foreign foes invade, 
For our nation rose to splendor 
‘Neath the banner Betsy made. 
—Thomas (. Harbaugh, in Four-Track 
News for July. 
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NORTH COAST LIMITED. 
THE TRAIN IS CLEAN, WHOLESOME, STRONGLY BUILT 
AND LUXURIOUS. NO EXTRA FARES. 
DAY COACHES, TOURIST AND STANDARD PULLMANS, 
DINING AND OBSERVATION CARS ARE RIGHT UP-TO-DATE. 


WONDERLAND 1905 for Six Cents, AM.CLELAND. GEN. PASSGR AGT. 
LEWISANP CLARK Booklet Four Cents. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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new Catalogue, show- 
ing the most comp ete assortment of the hich- 
est grade Sewing Machines made In the world, 
arge handsome halftone and col- 
ored illustrations, full descriptions and all 
——y =. prices much lower _“ one omner 
01 y e. With the Big Free 
Catalogue you will receive THE MOST ASTONISHINGLY LIBERAL © 
Sewing Machine offer ever heard of, a new and marvelous Proposition. 
How others can offer sewing machines at $5.00 to 88.00 and why we can 
sell at much lower es than ail others will be fully explained. We 
po oy why we can ship your machine the day we receive you 
order, 7 we make the freight charges so very low (next to nothin). YOU 
WILL T OUR FREE TRIAL OFFER, SAFE AND PROMPT DELIVERY 
Ec, 2 if Binding Sone uarantee, will get our very latest Sewing Machine Offer. 
Tr, sisonesaifuiyeunnined when twee fi our Fras SEWING MACHINE GATALESUE. 
you ‘or Our Free w r} 
HAVE YOU ANY USE FOR A SEWING MACHINE? If you have don't fail to cutthis advertisement out today and 
mail tous. if you can't usea sewing machine at any price, call your neighbor’s attention to this advertisement. 
Machine for & now one until you got eur Big Now Sewing Sachin’ ‘Gntacase PRE ne wt cor etete ete 
e achine Catalogue FREE, with all our new offers, wit 
everyth explained, ALL FREE FOR THE ASKING. e will t machin 
ought ay WRITE TODAY. and be sure do now hineee ne pone 


SEARS ROEBUCK & GO., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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The [ost Popular Now Published, the Cheapest and the Best, 
Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and Lasses.—Popular new song book, contains ex- 







































cellent selections for general use, also for Christmas and other special days. The words 
are sensible, elevating and full of life, while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing. 
Price Be: $1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 

Old Favorite Songs—s2 selections, words and music. These songs are the best that have 


ever been written. They are the songs that are loved most, and are the delight of 
every home. Price 5c. per copy. 6oc. per dozen. 

's of the [illions—i25 BEST SONGS: National Songs, Home Songs, Heart Songs, 
Sacred Songs, Christmas Songs, Nursery Songs. For Lovers of Melody and Harmony, every 


where. Wiss per dozen. 

flerry les 64 pages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen. 

Silvery Notes, 64 pages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1. 65 per dozen. 

Golden Glees, 195 pages, board covers 40 cents per copy or $4.50 per dozen, 

Gems of Song, i160 pages, board covers, 35cents per copy or $4.00 per dozen, 

Victorious Songs, 70 pages, leatherette covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen 

mary andCalisthenic Songs, 112 pages board covers,so cents per copy or $5.00. per dozen. 
New Century Songs, 128 pages, manilla covers,'25 cents per copy or $2.75 per dozen. 
'y Songs—Including the Novel Key or Guide to the Art of Reading and Siuging writ 

ten music. 118 pages, board covers with illustrated title. 3goc. per copy or $3.30 per dozen. 

Steele's Rote Songs for Primary Grades. A New and Original Collection. Simple Melodies 
within the Compass of Children’s Voices, linked to Simple Words; manilla covers, 15 
cents per copy or $1.50 per dozen. 
The above are prepaid prices. Cash must accompany all orders. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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The Crayola Prize Contest. 


The following is a list of the winners 
of the Crayola Prize Contest announced 
in these columns. The contest closed 
April 5. The work submitted was very 
fine and the members of the jury were 
unanimous in the opinion that from an 
educational standpoint the contest has 
proved a great success. The variety and 
scope of the work submitted justifies the 
claims of the manufacturers of this bean- 
tiful crayon that all the effects of oil, 
water color and pastel can be obtained 
from its use: 


CLASS “A” DIVISION 1, 
FIRST PRIZE, $50.00, 
G. lL. Hirschbe1g, Lafayette H. S., Buffalo, N.Y. 
SECOND PRIZES, $20.00 EACH. 
Philip Lyford, English H. S., Worcester, Mass. 
Fred A, Demmler, High School, Alleghany, Pa. 
THIRD PRIZES, $10.00 EACH. 
Stafford L. Jory, High School, Stockton, Cal. 
CarrieG Gumm, Pub. Indust. Art Sch., Phila,Pa. 
Irene Wilson, Rockford High Sch., Rockford,IIl. 
FOURTH PRIZES, $5.00 EACH. 
Caroline M. Field, Pub. Sch. No. 140, New York. 
Ruth H. Housely, High School, Holyoke, Mass. 
Velentine Bourke, Boys’ High Sch., B’klyn,N.Y. 
Eva Olian, Springfield High Sch., Springfield,Il. 
Paul S. Alday Drexel Institute, Phila, Pa. 
FIFTH PRIZES, $2.00 EACH. 
Ruby M. Burroughs, Pub. Sch., Lafayette, Ind. 
Grace Miller, St. Mary’s Acad., Monroe, Mich. 
Fern Velzey, Pub. Sch., Ishpeming, Mich. 
Lois T. Rice, Pub. Sch., West Newton, Mass. 
Bessie Maloney, P. Sch., Easthampton, Mass. 
Lily Conrad, Anaheim Pub. Sch., Anaheim, Cal. 
Thos, Furlong, Jr., Central H, S., St. Louis, Mo. 
Elsie L. Downig, Girls’ H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Arthur M. Smith, High School, Paterson,N. J. 
E. Woolrych, Horace Mann §., St. Louis, Mo. 
HONORABLE MENTION 
One Box Artists’ and Designers’ “Crayola’’. 
Bessie Humphrey, St.Mary’s Academy, Monroe, 
Mich, 
Urban K. Shay, Central High Sch., Phila., Pa. 
William Dixon Shaffer, Claremont Pub. Sch., 
Evansville, Ind. 
Mabel Staub, 4155 Germ. Ave., Sta.“R” Phila.,Pa. 
Fred Klie, Hoboken High Sch., Hoboken, N, J. 
Cordner H. Smith, Pub, Sch., Washington, Ga. 
Helen Goodman,St.Mary’s Acad., Monroe,Mich. 
Ellen Ericson, High School, Covington, Ind. 
Gaston Baime, Commercial High Sch., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
Vera E. Chapman, H. S., Holyoke, Mass. 
Frances Duncombe, St. Mary's Academy, Mon- 
roe, Mich. 
Sadie E. Soule, High Sch., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Nora A, Baird,Paterson High Sch., Paterson,N.J. 
I. J. Baradofsky, 332 League St., Phila., Pa. 
John Habesoun, Pub. Indust. Art Sch., Phila, Pa. 
Edith Vandien, High School, Paterson, N. J. 
Florence Castiglione, Pub, Indust. Art School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Frances Walker, Durango. Colo. 
Jessie Ballard, Twp. High Sch., Oak Park, Ill. 
Maud Thomas, Elgin, Ill, 
Eric Rushforth, High Sch., Stockton, Cal. 
Alfred G. Ablitzere,463 Carlton Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 
Elien L. Morrill, High School, Holyoke, Mass. 
Lena Mary Tatro, High Sch., Holyoke, Mass. 
Julius U. Hofstetter ,Central High Sch. ,Phila,Pa. 
CLASS “‘A”’ DIVISION II. 


FIRST PRIZE, $50.00. 
Chas. Casterlin, High School, Ithaca, N, Y. 
SECOND PRIZES, $20.00 EACH, 
Gladys H, Gridley, High School, Holyoke,Mass. 
Kthel Shelley, Girls’ High School, Brooklyn,N.Y, 
THIRD PRIZES $10.00 EACH. 
Lucy F. Cox, Maiden High Sch., Malden, Mass. 
Anna Hunt, St. Mary’s Academy, Monroe,Mich. 
Howard M. Oberlin, H. S., Massillon, O. 
FOURTH PRIZES, $5.00 EACH 
Nathalie Armstrong, Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Elmer Walther, Woodward High School, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 
Justin Weddell, Woodward High School, 
cinnati, O. 
Donald Frost,Paterson High Sch., Paterson,N.J. 
Richard J. Herlihy,High School, Holyoke,Mass. 
FIFTH PRIZES, $2.00 EACH. 
Oliver Tope, Township High Sch., Oak Park,Tl. 
Antoinette Horny, St. Mary’s Academy,Monroe, 
Mich, 
Wolfe Kohiman, High Sch., Hoboken, N. J. 
Randolph EK, Shisler, Franklin Cons.Sch., Rope 
Ferry Rd., Phila., Pa 
Ruth Madeline Bishop, Appleton St. Sch., Hol- 
yoke, Mass, 
Mary Case, Montclair Pub. Sch., Montclair,N.J. 
Thos. J. Conroy, Academy, E. Greenwich, R. I. 
Ethel Dodge, Stockton High Sch. ,Stocktcn,Cal. 
Mabel C. Jackson, Pub. Sch., St. Pau!, Minn. 


Cin- 


HONORABLE MENTION. 

One Box Artists’ and Designers’ *‘Crayola”’. 
Helen Smith, Hoboken H. S., Hoboken, N. J. 
Ethel Berndt, Durango, Colo. 

Chas. Frees, Hoboken H. S., Hoboken, N. J. 
Henry Scott, Chaseville School, Webster, Mass. 
Fulton Stagg, High School, Paterson, N. J. 
Lucy Braun, Woodward H.S Cincinnati, O. 
Bertha Catherine Budde, Cleveland H. Sch. of 
Art, Cleveland, O. 
Mildred Wright,St. Mary’s Acad., Monroe,Mich. 
Elizabeth Lyun, St. Mary’s Acad.,Monroe,Mich. 
Olivette McClenahan, 728 N. 2nd St.,Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
Howard Nelson, School No. 26, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Geraldine Wyman, Noyes St. Sch., Evanston,Ii1. 
Howard Webster Adams, H.S., Stockton, Cal. 
Paul Efitrican Giesey, Ela & Walnut Streets, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Fannie Feinburg, Shurtleff Sch,, Chelsea, Mass. 
H. Carlton Pierce,214 Prospect St., Cranford,N.J. 
Florence Lake, Montclair, N. J. 
Mildred Joy Craighead, H. S., Malden, Mass. 
Sidney Moise, 737 Whittier St., Los Angeles,Cal. 
John Gatjen, High School, Paterson, N J. 
Walter Hoerman, Hoboken H.S., Hoboken,N. J. 
Edith Sullivan, St. Mary’s Acad., Monroe,Mich. 
CatlG. Werner Woodward H. S., Cincinaati, O. 
Mary M. Cox, Malden H.S., Malden, Mass. 
Clarence Riker, Montclair, N. J. 


CLASS “B” DIVISION I. 
FIRST PRIZE, $25.00, 
Frances M. Foy, Twp. H. S., Oak Park, Il. 
SECOND PRIZES, $10.00 EACH. 
Clyde Anhier, Longfellow Sch., Durango, Colo. 
George H. Valerio, P. S., E. Everett, Mass. 
THIRD PRIZES, $5.00 EACH, 

Melville Keim, H. Felsenthal Sch., Chicago, II. 

Grant D. Wood, Polk School, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Agatha Jones, Landreth School, Phila., Pa. 

FOURTH PRIZES, $2.00 EACH. 

Percy L. Spaulding, Hatherly School, N. Scitu- 
ate, Mass. 

J. Barrett Scarborough, H. Felsenthal School, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mare Waynick,Longfellow Sch., Durango,Colo. 

Hilda Anderson,H. Felsenthal Sch.. Chicago,l11. 

Howard Smith, P.S, Easthampton, Mass, 

FIFTH PRIZES, $1.50 EACH. 

Nettie Pape, P S. 102, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dorothy Alice Perkins, Longfellow Sch., Du- 
rango, Colo. 

Jennie A. Wride,Park Pub. Sch., Durango, Colo. 

Norma Sears, H. Felsenthal Sch., Chicago, Ill. 

Lucy C. Drake, Centennial Sch., Lafayette, Ind. 

Donald Daube, H. Felsenthal Sch., Chicago, Il. 

Hazel Marie Arnold, H. Felsenthal Sch., Chi- 
cago, Ill, 

Grace Slack, Bethel High Sch., Bethel, Conn. 

Eric Johnson, Pub. Sch., Ishpeming, Mich. 

Paul Jak way, Longfellow Sch., Durango, Colo. 

HONORABLE MENTION, 

One Box Artists’ and Designers’ “Crayola.” 
Gusty Adrianson,Park Pub. Sch., Durango,Colo. 
Merle Cady, 15th Prim. Sch., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Lulu Wahler, Durango, Colo. 

Marie Viol, Centennial Sch., Lafayette, Ind. 

Archie Rushforth Stockton H. §S., Stockton,Cal. 

Walter Supplee, Martha Washington Com., 
Phila., Pa. 

Millicent Murray, Noyes St. Sch., Evanston, Ill. 

DeWayne Loomis France, Gram. Sch., No. 45, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Isabel Howell, Noyes St. Sch., Evanston, Il. 

Frances Maxwell, Hyde Park School, Kansas 
City, Mo. . 

Caroline Cowan, Rogers Sch., Fairhaven, Mass. 

Gladys Cummings, Rogers School, Fairhaven, 
Mass. 

Malcom Andrews, Durango, Colo. 

Paul Shrigley, Coshocton, O. 

Edward McDonald, Monroe School, Toledo, O 

Aune Cecilie Somdal, H. S., Springfield, M1. 

J. C. Prewitt, Shelby Grad. Sch., Shelbyville,Ky. 


CLASS “‘B” DIVISION II, 

FIRST PRIZE, $25.00. 

George Sauthoff, Madison, Wisc. 
(Continued on next page) 


CURE YOUR OWN KIDNEY 


and Bladder Diseases at Home at a Small 
Cost.—One Who Did It Gladly 
Tells You How. 


Mr. A. S. Hitchcock (Clothing Dealer), East 
Hampton, Conn., wishes us to tell our readers 
who are suffering from any kidney or bladder 
diseases, that if they will send their address to 
him, he will, without any charge whatsoever, 
direct them to the perfect home cure he so suc- 
cessfully used. 

Knowing, as he so well does, the failure of 
almost every other treatment in stubborn cases, 
he feels that he ought to place in the hands of 
every suffering man and woman this simple, 
inexpensive and withal positive means of restor- 
ing themselves to health. 

Our advice is to take advantage of this 
most gencrous offer while you can do so without 








Samuel Board, Pub. Sch., Montclair, N. J. 
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ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 
Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, 
Marches. 


Drills and 








Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Hum- 
orous Readings—A new vol of comic and 
humorous selecuons. 


Little People’s Dialogues All new and original, 
bright fresh. For s ys and seasons, 
oles general cccamtons. r children of ten years. 


Re wton’s Compice Debater— Debates, outlines 
f debates ar Od nullection of debatable questions, 
‘Most complete work on the subject ever published 
cents, ° 


New Colebrations—For last day of school, Flag 
Day and Bird Day. Ample material of all kinds— 
songs, jecttations. et ues, etc., from which the 
teacher may select il program suited to her 
grade. Notadull neniver ia the collection. 25 cts. 


Easy Entertainments For Young Foevte—Com. 


Moapanier’s Dialogue for Little Folks Con- 

tains a large number of interesting and spirited dig- 

logues on various subjects for from two to twenty 
children, 200 pages, 25 cts. 


Sasestars Aots Eeesnamen Containing nearly 
00 0; nes| jogues requiring from two to fil- 
teen characters each. 25 cts. ts 


Prescott’s Standard Recitations—The best En- 
lish and American specimens of first-class pieces 
or school and other entertainments. 25 cts. 


Macasiay’s Dialogues for Young Feeple— 
bos age iy adapted for school entertainments, Holi- 
day, Anniversary and other exercises. 25 cts. 

Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—A large 
variety of excellent seiections. Popular wherever 
prod 25 cts. 


on Reciter- An unusually large 





of original and simple plays, 
and other attractive entertainments, al easily pro- 
duced and sure of success, 25 cts. 


How to Celebrate— Washington's Birthday, Arbor 
y. Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgivin 
Day, Christmas, and the birthdays cf authors a 
poted men. Fuil and com mee programs—20 in all, 
suited toany school. 25 cen 


rillsand Marches—By E.C. &L.J. Rook. Every- 


oes sail Hos prepared for this volume. Contains 
Broom D Drill and March, Mother Goose 
Reception and Dr ll, Doll Drill, New Tambourine 


Drill, ete. 2c 


Intermediate lh Ea lhe pieces for 
pupils from ten to fifteen years. 25 cts. 


-Christmas Star Drill—Fancy marches and -capti- 
vating drills. li cts. 


The Helper in School 1 ~ohneeeaenghearens 
able to every teacher. 25 c 


Pritchard’s Choice ieee dialogues, orig- 
inal, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. ™ 


Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most at popular reci- 
tations and readings of the day. 25c 


Dialogues and Speeches for + a Tots—Short 
speeches and dialogues for children from three to ten 
yearsold. “The best of the kind published.” 25c. 


Wiliord’s Original isles ues and Speeches 
for Youn ‘olks—* By fa r the most complete 
beok of the kind ever published.” 160 pages, 25 cts. 


Tiey Tot's Spenaker—For the Wee ba Sy 150 pieces 
pressed in the simplest language. 


Little Pinleguce and Wee Pieces—A large num- 
ber of tiny p in prose and rhyme for the use of 
the cmalies readers and speakers. 25 cts. 


Pr 
pe ny of ye ana origina: pews in pros: sud 
poetry. For advanced pupils. 


The Days We Celebrate—A collectior of origina! 
dialogues, recitations, entertainments and other 
opr for re and special occasions. Suitable 


r all ages. 


School and Parlor Tableaux—For school, courch 
and parlor. 58 tableaux and 5 fine pantomimes and 
plays. Simple and easily prepared. | 


Work and Play—For school, church or parlor en- 
tertainments. Just the thing to please the litt!.: 
folks. Original throughout. 

Hatchet March and Drill—A_new spectacular en- 
tertainment for Washington's Fparennye | for either 
16 or 2 boys. Not difficult, but very effecti ive and 
beautiful. Decidedly aaron and original. 15 cents, 

‘Orations and Declamations for Young Amer. 
icans—A larre of speeches and 
poems; patriotic and humorous. 15 cents. 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations— 
Covering a wide range of suvjects; patriotic, pathetic 
and humorous. 25 cts. 

Popular Dialogues—By L~ y Garrett. Young 

and old, grave and gay. 30c’ 

Holiday Entertainmenta—shoemater. 
exercises for various holidays. 30 cts. 

Temperance !Selections — By John H. Bechtel. 
Stirring recitations for temperance occasions. 30 cts. 

Young Folks’ Entertainments— Rook. Contains 
— aoe. concert pieces, pantomimes, tambour- 
ine and fan drills, tableaus, etc, 25 “gl 

Sunday School Enter 1 of 
responsive exercises, es ey stories, dia. 
logues, recitations, etc. 30 cis. 

Tablea1x, Charades and Pantomimes—Adapt- 
ed to ‘oarlor entertainments, school and chu. ch 





Original 











exhibitions, or to the amateur Stage. 30 cts. 





Book One—for Grades I, IJ 
Three—for Grades VII and VIII. 
tations published. 25c. each. 





LIVING THOUGHTS —A series of three books of. choice recitations. 
III; Book Two—for Grades IV,V,VI- Book 


The best collection of standard reci- 








Webster's Rocker, or Elocution Made Easy— 
Gives, in addition to a great variety of excellent 
selections, on full-page ane showing 
proper attitude when speaking. 25 cts. 

Choice Humor-— Readings and Recitations by Chas. 
C. Shoemaker. One ofthe most popular humorous 
recitation books published. 30 cts, 

Ideal Drills—Morton. Among the more popular 
and pleasing drillsare: The Brownie, ord ay- 

od —- Dumb Bell, Butterfly, one eee 

Flag, and Swing Song and 

ousted gra Charles C. pom gt 

Readings and Recitations. Selections in all dialects 
Irish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc. 30 cts. 

Cyelee Dialegues—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 

e best a.l!-around dialogue book in print; adapted 

io ye A or day school, to public or private enter- 

tainments, young people or adults. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas—By Charlies 

C. Shoemaker. ht and taking. Sure to prove 
am successful in their presentat on. Can be given 
on any eons, yh ame Costume nent ” cts, 

Youn *s f the 

best So oooks in print. For py lly, oft fifteen 
years. cts. 

Heliéay Selections —Semh 8. Rice. Agegies toall 
the different holidays of the year. 30 c' 

Eureka Eutertalamente—J ust what 08 wanted for 
use in day school, Sunday School, at church socials, 
teas and other festivals, or for’ parior or fireside 
amusement. 

Sunday School selections For Readingsand Reci- 

tations. By John H. Bechtel. Church Socials, Sun- 

day School hey ‘Teachers’ Gatherings, Societies, 


Anniversaries, etc. 30 cts. 


Prescott’s Plain Dialogues—Su 
on various subjects. For use in 
Church Entertainments, etc, 25 cts. 


gg ty ny on ng Exhibitions—For use in either 





rior Dialogues 
hool, Lyceum, 


r —— on holidays and special 
occasions. A warlen ot Songs, Choruses, Reci.a- 
tions, Declamations, x,etc. 25 cts. 


Webster's Little Folks’: Sooener 4 large selec 
tion of excellent pieces suitable for pupils from 
eight to fourteen years old. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s “Diamond” Dialogues—By a teacher 

of much experience, practically tested in school ex- 

mere ty perfect success. 25 cts. 

Webs s Progressive Speaker—For school, 
wane = other entertainments. 25 cts. 


Wotster’ s Youthful Sugnker—Chelce selections 
for intermediate pupils. 25 cts. 


Dewitt’s Perfect Orator—Contains a large num- 
ber of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc., select- 
“= from the most celebrated Poems, Speeches, etc, 

Iso suggestions as to stage arrangements, mak: 
pak 4 scenery, etc. 25 cts. 


Catiare Own Speaker Rook. Recitations, motion 


ing 





ngs, concert pieces, dia'ogues and tableaux. For 
children of six years, 15 cts. 





cost. 


Little People’s Speaker—Shoemaker. A superior 
collection of recitations and readings. For children 
of nine years. 25 cts. 


Young People’s Pn yee ape recitations 
for the different holidays and other occasions. For 
children of twelve years. 25 cts. 


Young Folk’s Recitations—Shoemaker. An ex- 
cellent collection of recitations. For children of 
fifteen years. 25 cts. 


Ladies’ Reciter—Filled with selections in prose 
and verse specially adapted to girls. 25 cts, 


Euplopian Sermons, Lectures, Dialogues, etc. 


Comic Reciter—“Very Funny.” 25c. 

Tragic and atutetio Reciter—Choicest selec- 
tions in this c’ 

Parler oohen, 25c. 

Comic and Tragic Dialogues. 25c. 

College Reciter —For older pupils, 25c. 


Denison’s Popular Series of Amuse- 
ment Books and Recitations. 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. 


When the Lessons are Over—New dialogues, 
‘drills and plays. 


Pomes ov the Peepul—‘“Pomes containin’ an 
occasional mor’! en sometimes an idee.” 


All Serts of Dialogues. 
ba Boat Drill Book. 





Suitable for all ages. 
Very popular drilis and 


Minstrels and end 
A child's 


Binck. amass Joker. 
n’s gags. 


Choice _Pleces for Little People. 
speake 
Comic Entertainer. Recitations, monologues aud 


ialogues. 
Dinboos | Readings. Choice humor for reading or 
8 
Fr wy fternoon Dialogues. Very popular; 33 
thousand so 
Suifay neuen Speaker. 
1 ages. 


Frow Tots to Teens, Good for any occasion 

The Little Folk’s Budget. Easy pieces to apeak, 
songs, exercises. A gem for littie A vray 

Negro Minstrels. Al! about the business. 

= New Jolly Jester. Funny stories, jokes, gags, 


One Hundred Entertainments. For church or 
The Pa Patriotic Speaker. Master thoughts of mas- 


The "Poetical Entertainer. Choice poems for 
read ing. Fine illustrations. 

The Surprise Drill Book, Fresh, novel an‘ 
attractive ae and marches, 

Twinkling Fingers and Swaying Figures. A 
novelty for fate folks. Finger plays, motion songs, 
oO music. Illustrated. 

Wide ‘Awake Dialogues. 

original. 


Very popular. For 


Brand new and 


SPECIAL: Any five of the 25c. or four 30c. books in above list sent postpaid for $1.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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SECOND PRIZES, $10.00 EACH. 
Beatrice Deane, St. Mary's Acad., Monroe,Mich. 
Marie Weil, E. 4th St. Public Sch., Mansfield, O. 
THIRD PRIZES, $5.00 EACH. 
Helen Skewes, Noyes St. Sch., Wilmette, III. 
Clarence Sandford, Pub. Sch. No. 102, Brooklyn, 
in. Y. 
Buelah Ruth, Crow School, St. Louis, Mo. 
FOURTH PRIZES, $2.00 EACH. 
Ruth Brooks, Fillmore Sch., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Rhoda L. Gerwig, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Mamie Chalker, Crow School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Alice Letteney, High School, Malden, Mass. 
Helen Sayre, St. Mary's Acad., Monroe, Mich 





GROWS’’ 


is the title of a book which tells how to in- 
vest small sums, how to tell a good mnvest- 
ment,how you can convert $100 intog358.83, 
how to choose between real estate and 
stocks, how savings banks make their 
money, how to choose your partners, how 
to guard against uncertain ‘‘ prospects.” 
how to protect yourself in case you should 
not care to hold an investment indefinite- 
ly &c. This book is not an advertisement 
of any particular investment. It isa gen- 
eral “talk” about investments based upon 
my experiences and observations. My 
book will interest everyone who can save 
$10 or more a month from their income, 
Write a postal saying simply, “Send ‘How 
Money Grows’.” You will receive the 
book, free, by return mail. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 
433 North American Bldg., 











HAIR LAWS 
FOR AGES AND AGES 





WOULD YOU like a beautiful head of hair free from all scalp trouble and 
? 


weakness 
WOULD YOU like others to see your halr fluffy, strong, glossy and thick— 
ef natural color and vigor? 
Your Mother—Your Father— Your Child 
YOURSELF 
All can have this by learning nature's simple 


HAIR LAWS 
Six weeks’ course at home by mail with all remedies and results guaranteed 
26005 says *-My hair is crowing nicely,” 
26877 says *-Hair has new life and stopped falling out ** 
26888 says **You have done wonders for my hair *’ 
Write now for full perticulars. Send several hairs from your head for free 
analysis State, if you have dandruff? Is bair falling out? Is bair losing 
color? Is hair oily or dry? 

We send you full*report and analysis free. Address, 

EOTHEN €O., 270 St. Clair St., Cleveland, 


Blindness 


Cured 
By the Great ** Actina,” an 
Electrical Pocket Battery which 
removes Cataracts, Pterygiums, 
etc. Cures Granulated Lids. Restores Vision. Positive 
proof of cures given. No Cutting or Drugging, Eight- 
een years’ success, Write for our 80-page Dictionary of 
Diseases, Free. Address. 

NEW YORK & LONDON ELECTRIC ASS'N 

Dept. B55, Arlington Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


$| SALARY WEEKLY $3:00 per day 


Paid energetic man each county to post 
Honesty and Sobriety more essential than experience. 





Ohio 












signs, advertise and distribute samples. 


NATIONAL CO,, 720 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa, | 





AGE to sell a New Method for Mending 

Holes in all kinds of Granite and 
Tinware; no heat reguired; pomaple and terms- 
FREE. EK. E. PECK, Dept. ¥., Batavia, N.Y. 


FIFTH PRIZES, $1.50 EACH 

Willard E Coburn, Cold Spring Sch., No. 17, 
Buffalo N.Y 

Wilham Johnson, Pub. Sch, Wilkinsburg, Pa 

Nina Stillwell, Meridian Female Coll, Meri- 
dan, Miss. 

Carl P. Himmellman,Park wood Sch., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Gertrude Luekhaus, Crow School, St Louis, Mo. 

Annette Lura Brown, Jackson School, Ceda1 
Rapids, Ia. 

Helen F McCall, Horace Mann Sch., Miuneap- 
olis, Minn 

Rebekah Barr, Wilkinsburg Pa 

Ina Ames Oliver, Fianklin School,So. Norwalk, 
Conn 

Margaret Uhl,Hoboken German Sch., No 8, Ho- 
boken, N J. 

HONORABLE MENTION. 

Marjorie Evans, School No. 139, Flatbush, L I 

Eva Hafling, Longfellow Sch., Durango, Colo 

Dennis J. Sullivan, Mittineague, Mass. 

Grace E. Lyon, Greenwich Sch., Greenwich, 
Conn. 

Gladys C. Curtis, Jackson Sch ,Cedar Rapids, la 

Mary Falconer, Archibald St School, Ottawa, 
Ont., Can. 

Ruth Oram, St. Mary’s Acad., Monroe, Mich 

Loretta Hoffman, St. Mary’s Academy,Monroe, 
Mich, 
* Marjorie Barber, Elin St. School, Westerly. R I 
| Ruth M. Clauder, Lincoln Sch,, Cincinnati, O 
| Geo. Waterous, Noyes St. Sch , Evanston, Ill 
| Aleida Vandermeer, Central H.S., Grand Rap- 
| ids, Mich. 
Emma Kula, 523 ‘‘F’’ West, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Katherine Bormath, Ursuline Convent, Tiffin,O. 
Enid M. Randall, Elmwood Sch., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Helen J. Gibbons, P.S. No. 102, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mary Rampe, Glandorf P. Sch , Glandorf, O. 


CLASS “B” DIVISION III. 
FIRST PRIZE, $10.00, 
Stanley Maresh, Crete City Schools, Crete, Neb. 
SECOND PRIZE, $7.50. 
Cleo Lillis Massena, R. F. D., No. 3,Marion,Ind. 
THIRD PRIZE, $5.00. 
Goldie Vesey, Holland High School, Holland, O. 

; FOURTH PRIZE, $2.50. 

Bernice De Niord, 257 W. Utica St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
HONORABLE MENTION, 

One Box Artists’ and Designers’ “Crayola”’. 

Charles Fiske, Grammar School, Auburndale, 
| Mass. 

Willard F. Jones,1123 Hampton St.,Scranton,Pa. 
Frank Gaiues, 138 K. Rose St., Stockton, Cal. 
Lloyd Schmook, Home Ave., Mansfield, O. 
L, Ellsworth Snow, 245 Auburn St., Auburndale, 

Mass. 

Teresa Phillips, Ursuline Convent, Tiffin, O. 
Gretchen Helfer,Gram. Sch.,No. 2,Hoboken,N.J 
Fred Moe, 95 Clarkson St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Clara Shultz, Ursuline Convent, Tiffin, O. 
Natalie Pohle, 58 Forest St., Montclair, N J. 
Amelia Schierloh, Glandorf, O. 

Mable Pennington, P. S., Beresford, S. Dak. 
Hazel Massa, Henry St. Mansfield, O. 

Glenn S$. Reeves, R. F. D. No 2, Vineland, N. J. 
Mary Louise Hughel, 53 Duffield Ave., Gales- 

burg, Ill. 

Pascal Kidder Whelpton, 203 Bryant St.,Buffalo, 

) ae fi 

The jury considered drawings from thirty-seven 
states and Canada with much interest, and were 
-impressed with the broad scope of the subjects 
| and the results obtained, The drawings were ex- 
amined with the greatest care in order to do jus- 
tice to all the phases of the work represented. 

The best examples were along the lines of ap- 
pearance drawing, though there was some lack 
of truthful expression of plant forms. A few of 
the results were evidently drawn partly from the 
object and partly from imagination. The weak- 
est sheets were those in design, particularly 
where there was any idea of function to be ex 
pressed, 

In many of the drawings, there was an evident 
use of the treatment applied to other mediums 
instead of a frank endeavor to develop the varied 
possibilities of Crayola. This, like any other me- 
dium, has its own possibilities of expression re- 
quiting a particular treatment to produce the 
best effects. 

The talent and ability shown in some of the 
work submitted reflected credit upon the contest- 
ants and their teachers. and in several cases the 
best drawings were so neatly equal in excellence 
tat it was difficult to give a preference. This 
was true in the instance of the award of first prize 
in Class “A", Division 1, where the Still Life 
Drawing of Jug and Radishes was, in its field, as 
excellent as the landscape receiving first award 

The jury request that this Still Life though 
awarded a second prize, be reproduced in color 
with the first prizes that it may be seen by Super 
| visors of Drawing and Teachets in all sections of 
| the country 





WALTER SARGENT, 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, 
FRANK FORREST FREDERICK 


(Signed) 
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ALL WOOL 





Smyrna Rugs--Art Squares 


Direct From Our Factory 


$2.00 to $4.80. 











6x9 ft. ALL WOOL 
ART SQUARE $2.50 
Delivered Prepaid. 


Reversible. Oriental or Floral Pat- 
tern, Rich Color. You would pay at 
least # 0) for this in any store. 











ART SQUARES. 
COLORS SIZES and PRICES 
Oak and Green 





Cream and Green 6x9 ft. $2.50 
Red and Oak | 6x10%¢ ft. 3.00 
Ik Brown & Cream | 9x9 4 
Red and Cream , aan. ye so 
Blue and Cream 9x 1049 ft. 4.20 
Green and Red | 9x12 ft. 4.80 





Please bear in mind there goods are all 
wool, both sides finished alike, heavy, dur- 
able and brilliant fast colors. Far better 
than are oflered in stores at twice the 
money. We send them direct to you. You 
examine them fully, If not entirely satis- 
factory to you return at our expense 
and we wiil returp your money at once. 


AMERICAN 


41 N. 9th St., 


Y= 


Delivered Prepaid. 


Rugs add very greatly to the appearance of apartments 
—they save their cost many times over as well. We sell 
direct from our factory thus saving all jobbers’ and mid_ 
diemens’ profits and this is why we are able to offer such 
exceptional values. Do uot think that bevause the prices 
are so low the goods are inferior, We leave the decision 
eutirely to you as we refund your money immediately in 
case they are not entirely satisfactory and you return 
them at our expense. Is not thisa perfectly fair pro- 


position, You take no risk in ordering from us and it 
would evidently not pay us to send out goods that you 
would teel hke returning. Ordering by mail ts the mod- 
erp method of buying. tsaves money for you and for 


us, Order to-day. 











Floral Pattern Oriental Pattern 

















EITHER STYLE $2.00. 
Delivered Prepaid. 
30x60 inch SMYRNA RUGS. 


Every rug bears all wool guarantee. Patterns Oriental 
or Floral, combination of red, blue, green and tan, Write 
us your preference and we will send youa rug that will 


please you. If not return it at our expense 


SPECIALTY C@., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








A, 














The Owen Series 
ot Five-Cent Classics. 


A variety of Supplementary Reading of the highest order, for all the 


grades. 
contains 32 pages, 6x8 inches. 


2 cents per copy for postage on orders of less than five copies. 


number. 


Clear Type, Attractive Illustrations, Tasteful Covers. 


Price 5 cents each, 60 cents per dozen. 


Each booklet 
Add 
Order by 








FIRST and SECOND GRADES. 


(Large Type.) 


No. 1, Little Plant People—1, (Nature Stories.) 
Little Plant People—2. (Nature Stories.) 


No. 2. 


SECOND and THIRD GRADES. 


No, 3. Little Workers. 


THIRD and FOURTH GRADES. 


No. 4. Story of Washington. 
No. 5. Story of Lincoln, 

No. 6, Story of Franklin. 
No. 7, Story of Edison. 

No, 21. Story of the Pilgrims. 


FOURTH and FIFTH GRADES. 


No, 9, The Golden Touch, (Hawthorne.) 
No, 24. Three Golden Apples. 
No. 25. The Miraculous Pitcher. 
No, 26. The Minotaur. (Hawthorne.) 


(Stories of Animals.) 


(Hawthorne.) 
(Hawthorne. ) 


No, 10. (Hawthorne. ) 


No. 14, 


The Snow Image. 
Western Pioneers —Louisiana and the Oregon 
Country. 


SIXTH GRADE. 


Rip Van Winkle. 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
The Great Stone Face, (Hawthorne. ) 
No. 8& King of the Golden River, ( Ruskin.) 
No. 22. Rab and His Friends, 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


No, 11, 
No. 12, 
No. 20, 


Irving.) 
(Irving.) 


No. 24, Courtship of Miles Standish. 


(Longtellow.) 


No. 14. Evangeline. (longfellow.) 


EIGHTH GRADE. 


Snowbound, 
Enoch Arden. 
Vision of Sir Launfal. 
Cotter’s Saturday Night. 
The Deserted Village. (Goldsmith.) 


(Whittier. ) 
( Tennyson.) 


No, 15. 
No. 17. 
No, 18, 
| No. 19 
| No. 25. 


Lowell.) 


(Burus.) 


ONE HUNDRED OTHER TITLES IN PREPARATION. 





The Following Titles at Ten Cents Fach 


The Children’s Poet 


Longfiellow’s Evangeline. Complete with Notes and Plan of Study. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING C0, - 


A study of Longfellow for Primary Grades, 


The best for class use, 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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wHY 
GO TO “COLLEGE 
TO LEARN eK roe 
WHEN I WILL MAKE 


First-Class Book-Keeper 


H ont of rs AT YOUR i te HOME 
A within from two to six weeks’ tiie 
rh your mone, 


Y/ FiONS, too FREER 
Placed a young man ip 
keeper fora railway com 





ember 1. Perhaps I can do as 
write for further lars 


Vertiing house at #i5a week, on 
; way, N.Y 


ie for YOU? SAVE THIS a 
J. Ay Gov win expert Accountant,room 708, 1215 B: 








If You Have a 
Musical Instrument 


you have no doubt often wished to get a knowledge of 
music and how to properly play it. To gain this 
knowledge at little expense and the least inconven- 
fence may also be a matter of much importance to you 

To learn in your own home from the very best must- 
cians and teachers would appeal to you if you knew it 
were possible. So while many persons do not know 
of the successful work of the home study courses of the 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, over twenty thousand in 
every part of the country -have gained a thorough 
knowlege of music and learned to play their favorite 
instrument by its simple and easy method. It is diffi 

cult to fully realize the real meritand marveloussuccess 
of its system without personally becomlog familiar 
with the work which has been so successfully con 

ducted during the past sfx years. 

Pupils for these Home Study courses are enrolled at 
any time for either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Cor. 
net, Banjo or Mandolin. 

The courses are for either beginners or advanced 
pupils. Pupils need know nothing at all of music or 
the instrument to begin. They are taught to read the 
notes and to properly execute them just the same as 
though a personal instructor sat by their side. 

The instruction for one having a slight knowledge 
of music or for the advanced pupil is fitted to their 
respective need. 

If you have an instrument we will send by mail on 
receipt of your request a booklet with full So Bones tag 
It will place you under no obligation whatever, but 
will give you a fuller and better idea than can be given 
here of the work that is being so successfully done by 
us, 


Address: U.S. SCHOOL OP cE eUste, Dept. 23D 
19 Union Square, New York City. 











DuBarry 


“A Lie Formed by the Hand of Love.” 





HE Secret Memoirs and Confessions of this UNCROWN. 
ED QUEEN, written by herself is the sensation of the 


world of letters. "The manuscripts of the edition published 
in London during the Terror have been secured by the 
Cambridge Society. Fac-similes of the unmistakable chi 
rography of DuBarry give absolute proof of the authorship. 
SPECIAL OFFE To those interested, who will send 

in their Name and Address, with 

Three 2 Cent Seames to cover 
postage and mailing, we will send an exquisitely hand 
— plate of the above Miniature ready for framing ; 
ust the thing for Boudoir, Study or Den. 


Address THE CAMBRIDGE SOCIETY 
Dept. M. - 135 5th Avenue, New York 
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Commercial Geography 


(Continued from page 19) 


In California. . 

We expect things to.be ona grand scale in the Golden 
State, so are not surprised, on our visit to the San Joaquin 
Valley, to see the giant of the harvesting fields, the com- 
bined harvester and thresher. This is a very expensive 
machine, and can only be used in a climate which will 
allow the wheat to dry before cutting without injury. 
The cutting and threshing are done at one handling. On 
one side of the machine you see the long steel arms are 
cutting the waving wheat; the grain is then dashed 
across, on slats, to the other side and these wooden fin- 
gers, working with a speed of which no human hand would 
be capable, separate the kernels from the stalk. The 
straw, tied in bundles, drops on one side, and the sacked 
wheat on theother. The only task left tor a man to do, 
is to drive the horses, sew the sacks as they are filled or 
carry them away. 


On the Bonanza Farms of the Northwest. 

In the Valley of the Red River of the North are the 
famous bonanza wheat farms, the Elk River, the Dalrym- 
ple, and others. There you can ride for miles through the 
green and golden grain that stretches away as far as you 
can see. The Elk Valley Farm, for instance, which is in 
the heart of the wheat-region, has 8,000 acres of wheat. 

In North Dakota alone are 5,000,000 acres of wheat— 
enough to furnish all the United States with bread for a 
month. 

A visit to these great wheat farms in August is one 
never to be forgotten. In the early, dewy morning forty 
binders, or harvesting machines, each drawn by three 
mules, clatter to the ‘‘cutting-line,’’ like artillery going 
to battle. For a quarter of a mile this line of machines 
fringes the wheat field. With the cracking of whips and 
the shouts of the drivers, the long steel reapers whirl 
their wings, and a six-foot wide swath of grain goes 
down, and six bundles of wheat drop behind. Each 
machine can cut twenty acres a day, so 800 acres are fin- 
ished each day. 

After the binders come the shockers. And, all day 
long, now here, now there, all over the field, dashes the 
farm superintendent in his light buggy, with his com- 
plete outfit of tools, ready to see to anything that needs 
repairing, to guide, direct, or to settle disputed ques- 
tions. For it is his part to see that the work of the har- 
vest field goes on like clock-work. And these wheat 
farms are so large that the gain or loss is a serious mat- 
ter, for in the race with wind and sun, fortunes are lost 
or won in a few hours, sometimes. 


In Minneapolis, the World’s Largest Wheat Depot. 
If the great fields of the Northwest are the place to 
study wheat, Minneapolis is certainly the place in which 
to study flour, for it is the largest flour-producing city in 
the world. ; 

Here is the largest flour mill in the world—the Pills- 
bury A, with a capacity for 14,000 barrels daily. And 
here is what is called *‘the world's golden granary’’— 
the giant elevators looming up against the sky, rows 
of shining tile tanks 150 feet high, with chutes 200 feet 
high—a sight worth going far to see. 

The elevators used to be built of wood, but the great 
modern storehouses of today are made of steel and tile, 
and are clean and fire proof. One of the Washburn- 
Crosby elevators, ‘‘a cavernous giant,’’ some one calls 
it, holds 6,000,000 bushels. Back and forth, at their feet, 
run the shuttle cars filled with wheat. 

It is enough to make you dizzy to watch the work at the 
elevators. Automatic steel shovels, like giant hands, 





scoop up the wheat from the cars and toss it into the hop- 
pers, whence the shuttle-elevator lifts it to the top of the 
big elevator. There it is whirled across screens, for the 
cleaning, rushed to bins to be weighed, and then to the 
tanks where it is to be stored. 

Day after day the golden wheat flood pours into the 
The Flour City, as Minneapolis is called,—88,000,000 
bushels a year. 

Every working day sees two hundred thousand bushels 
of wheat fed to the giant flour mills of Minneapolis. 
And out of them, each working day, pour eighty thousand 
barrels of flour. 

Watch that line of wheat cars entering and leaving the 
city, and you will gain a faint idea of the greatness of 
our golden store. For, last year, one railroad alone 
hauled 82,000 loaded cars of wheat into Minneapolis 


In the Pit. 


The scene in the famous Wheat Pit in the Chicago 
Board of Trade, where fortunes are lost or won, is one 
never to be forgotten. The excitement, the noise, tlie 
shoutings, lead one to wonder whether these men are not 
esca lunatics! But there is a method in that madness, 


we find. 
On the Hudson River. 


And now our wheat has reached the last stage in its 
journey. From the bonanza farms of the Northwest, and 
the fields of Kansas, it has been gathered into great grain 
elevators on the Hudson River. And now it is pouring, 
hour after hour, in golden showers, into the holds of the 
lighters, then across to’the New Jersey docks, and into 
the holds of the great ocean liners, then across the sea to 
India, England and Africa, ‘‘to feed a hungry world.’’ 


Exports, etc. 

In Ig01, the great wheat year, the wheat crop of thie 
United States was 721 million bushels. For the year 
ending June, 1902, our wheat exports were nearly 155 
million bushels, and the exports of flour nearly eighteen 
million barrels. 

The principal countries which bought wheat from the 
United States, were the United Kingdom, Germany, 
British North America, Africa, and France. The principal 
buyers of our flour were, The United Kingdom, Holland, 
Germany, China, Cuba, the West Indies, Brazil, Japan, 
and Africa. 

The total value of export: of wheat and flour exceeded 
$178,000, 000. 

Our exports of wheat, today are more than our largest 


crops of the years before 1872. 
* * * * 


References. 

Among the books for teachers to consult, or for the pu- 
pils to read, are: 

1. ‘‘The Wheat Plant,’’ by John H. Klippart. Although 
this book was written so long ago,—in 1859—it is still re- 
garded as an authority on many of its subjects. Selections 
from it, published in an Agricultural Report of those days 
aroused such interest that the edition of 20,000 copies was 
exhausted within a few weeks. 

2. ‘‘The Story of a Grain of Wheat,’’ by Mr. William 
C. Edgar, the editor of the Northwestern Miller. This 
was published in 1903, and is therefore up to date, and 
takes up the subject thoroughly, from the story of wheat 
in prehistoric times to the output of the Minneapolis 
Mills two years ago. 

3- For the use of younger pupils there are: a. ‘‘How 
We are Fed,’’ by Chamberlain (1903) 5. ‘‘Great American 
Industries,’’by Rocheleau (1900) ; ¢c. ‘‘Information Reai- 
er,’’ by Beal, (Boston Series) (1891). 
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You Get The Picture Every Time 


with the - 
Junior 


Senior 
Cameras 


Either one would 
be just the thing 
for your vacation. 














For 3 1-2x3 1-2 and 4x5 pictures. . 

inp Makes clean cut portraits, land-scapes or in- 

The Senior teriors; and will earey three double plate- 

holders,with a capacity of six dry-plates» Any numberof extra 

late-holders may be supplied, so that a large number of pic- 

ures be made without reloading. Has two la view- 

finders; fine achromatic lens of wonderful depth and _defini- 

tion, conmring ma focusing, and an improved automatic shut- 

ter for snap-shot work; also adjusted for time exposures, 
one button answering for both purposes. 


H H made by a cel- 
The Senior and Junior Cameras etrated manutac- 
tuer in Rochester, the Worlds photographic Center. We 
guarantee them to be exactly as represented in every partic- 
ular. Your money will be returned without question, if you 
are not entirely satisfied that you have the best bargain in 
cameras ever offered. : 
JUNIOR CAMERA, for pictures 3 1-2x3 1-2 complete, one holder, $2.35, 
SENIOR CAMERA for pictures 4x5 complete, with one holder, - $2.75. 


Write, today, Don’t wait. The picture taking season is 
re 


ROCHESTER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc., 





13 Exchange St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











Bausch & Lomb 
Microscopes 


are used in the majority ‘of college 
laboratories because they are the 
best, optically and mechanically. 


Send for illustrated catalogue 
and prices to schools. 


Chemical Apparatus 


Our stock of chemical apparatus is 
complete and selected with the great- 
est care, Our aim isto supply only 
the highest quality apparatus at the 
lowest cost cousistent with quality. 
q Our chemical glassware manu- 
actured in our own factory in 
Germany is stamped BA , a 
guarantee of excellence. 


Special apparatus catalogue 
to schools on application, 











Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

New York Boston 
Frankfurt a/M. Germany, 


Chicago 











Time cannot wither nor 

custom stale the infinite 

charm of the dainty min- 
jature 


sonal adornment. 
be no risk nor disappointment for should the painting not meet 
expectations inevery particular your money will be refunded. 


special price, $1./ som- 
plexion and costume, and whether the painting is intended for 
the Wall, Cabinet, Brooch or Buckle. The miniature will be for- 
warded in a few days, prepaid, together with your photograph 
uninjured—And—Remember—if not entirely satisfactory your 
money hack if you want it. 
Marguerite M. Reuwee, 





A Good $10.00 of Art 
Value for $1.50 10 Intro- 
duce. 

For this Month Only. 


Beautifully colored Miniature Portraits, 
hand painted, in thoroughly artistic 
. form and result, on Imperial Vellum, 
which is indestructable by time or the 
elements. There could no more ex- 
quisitely retined and charming gift nor 
one that would be more acceptable to 
the appreciative, suited to any special 
occasion, Anniversary, Wedding, Birth- 
day, or for no particular occasion—just 
for itself—for my lady’s Boudoir or per- 
A perfect likeness is guaranteed. There can 







Send the photograph you wish copied together with the 
50; state color and shade of eyes, hair, com 


Studio, Dansville, N. Y. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Dr. Rhodes’ New Hair Remover will in- 
stantly and permanently remove undesirable hair 
from the face, neck, etc. Price, $1. 

We are not afraid to have 
Free Tria you try this wonderful 
>, preparation, and you may do so FREE. If 
you will send us 10c, to cover cost of postage 
and packing we will send you a trial bottle; 
not a dollar panic, of ee but sufficient to 
remove considerable hair furnish a good 







@ tess. Address e 
Lowell, Mass. 


A. E. RHODES Co., ° 


A Visit to a Country School 


By Anna B. MacKenzie. 


I had been spending a few days witha friend in the country. 
It was the month of June, and Strathlorne was at it's loveliest. 
(The air was fragrant with blossoms and the woods had donned 
their deepest green.) © 

On the second afternoon of my visit, I set out for a walk. I 
chose a secluded path which led through a shady wood. On 
emerging from this wood I found myself immediately at the rear 
of the school-house. 1 was struck with the neatness and beauty 
of the grounds. As I stood for a minute looking at the flowers, 
the school was let out for recess. 

I explained my intrusion to the teacher, and expressed my ad- 
miration at the neatness and beauty of the grounds. I told her 
I was a teacher myself and had a deep interest in the work of the 
school, wherever I happened to be. She was very kind and in- 
vited me to spend the remainder of the afternoon. The inside 
of the schoolroom presented the same air of neatness which was 
manifested on the outside. 

When the school had been called to order, Miss K addressing 
the children, said that as this was Friday afternoon, they would 
dispense with the regular routine and have some special exercises. 

‘*We have studied a number of choice poems this year and on 
Friday afternoons we recite them in concert. I say we, because 
I make it a point to memorize every poem I give the children.’’ 

‘*In the first place’’ said Miss K, ‘‘we have a poem on the 
board all the time, and just as soon as one is memorized it is 
erased, and another put in it's place. We take a few minutes 
every morning in reading the poem in concert, and, perhaps, 
several times during the day. Of course I always read it first, 
and try to have the scholars understand the meaning of all the 
words in it. Then, on Friday afternoon, we have a sort of re- 
hearsal, and review all that we have learned. This year we have 
learned about a dozen, among which are the following: Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘The Builders’’ and selections from Hiawatha; ‘‘Cross- 
ing The Bar,’’ ‘‘The Brook,’’ and ‘‘ Break, Break Break’’ by Ten- 
nyson ; Kipling’s ‘‘ Recessional,’’ also some by Whittier, Charles 
McKay, and Wordsworth. Today we are to have ‘‘ Daffodils,’’ by 
Wordsworth. 

After reciting in concert a number of poems the pupils were 
asked to listen attentively while their teacher read ‘‘ Daffodils’’ 
which was already written on the board. 

I shall try to give you a brief outline of her method. 

‘*Now, pupils,’’ said she, ‘‘I shall read this poem, and as I read 
I want you all to listen very attentively, and see if you can find 
in it a picture. There is a picture—a beautiful picture contained 
in these lines; see how many can find it.’ And she read: 


‘*T wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 
They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced ; but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee ;— 

A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company :— 

I gazed and gazed, hut little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude, 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


After pausing a second or two, she asked those who had found the 
picture to raise their hands. A number of hands wentup. One 
saw a man walking about; another the lake; another the flowers. 

‘*Then’’ said she, ‘‘let us tap all these together, and what do 
we have? We have the clouds scudding across the sky; the lake 
with its waves dancing in the breeze; and a wide spread mass of 
yellow flowers.’’ 

The children were then asked to read the poem two or three 
times. All the difficult words were explained ; then followed a 
series of questions. What is the subject of the poem? How does 
the poet describe himself in the first stanza? When he says that 
he is ‘‘lonely’’ does he mean simply that he is alone, or is he de- 
scribing his mood? Does his mood change during the walk? 
What words indicate the change? How does he describe the daffo- 
dils? What words gt en aes in the description of the daffodils, 
show the joyousness of the poet's feelings? What kind of comany 
has he now? 

As it was an ungraded school there were pupils of all grades, 
from second to ninth. A few questions in scanning were given to 
the advanced grades. The irregularity in the line, ‘‘ Fluttering 
and dancing in the breeze,’’ corresponded to the swaying of the 
flowers; also, ‘‘Tossing their heads in sprightly dance’’ showed 
the side to side motion of the flowers in the breeze. 

Next, a few of the things learned incidentally about the daffo- 
dils, where written on the board. They were of a yellow color; 
they grew on slender stalks; they grew in masses; they grew in 
moist places; pn were not averse to shade, etc. Thus ended 
one of the most delightful lessons it has ever been my privilege to 
listen to. 

I think with Miss K that there is no way in which we can 
better instil in the hearts of our pupils, a love for the beautiful in 
nature, than by familiarizing them with the choicest poems in our 
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Handy Fastening for Pictures 


AND WALL DECORATIONS. 
Assorted Colors. 
Will send sample set for five 2c stamps. 
HAWKES-JACKSON CO., 82 Duane St., N. Y. 








CONVENTION WEEK 
ASBU RY PARK 


When you arrive at Asbury Park, tired, cross 
and travel-stained, a brisk rub-down with Pond’'s 
Extract will bring immediate relief, imparting a 
feeling of frestiness as will nothing else. For sun- 
burn, windburn, tired eyes, tender feet, and like 
discomfort, incident to a convention in warm 
weather it will be found invaluable. 


POND’S EXTRACT 


AND 
POND’S EXTRACT TOILET 
REQUISITES, CREAM, 
ANTISEPTIC CREAM, 
ANTISEPTIC DENTIFRICE and 
ANTISEPTIC TALCUM POWDER 


will be found on sale at all first-class drug stores 
in Asbury Park. 

CA UTION:—Remember that Witch Harel ts 
not the same thing as Pond's Extract. On analy- 
sis by National Authorities of seventy samples of 
Witch Hazel purchased from as many leading 
wholesale and retatl drug stoves and department 
stores in leading cities, i/ty-two contained wood al- 
cohol (poison) or formaldehyde (poison) or both 
Lf you valine your life and health don't use witch 
hazel. 
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35c ee 35e 
THE POWDER’S IN THE PUFF. 


It sifts through a fine soft eiderdown cushion, and is so evenly 
and perfectly applied, that milady’s skin is given a silken 
beauty possible only with the 


SACHET TALCUM PUFF. 


This puff is haying a tremendous sale in all countries, partic- 
ularly in Paris. The powder is the purest and best on the mar- 
ket, and the puff is supplied with enough to outiast three times 
that required hen applied in the old ordinary way. Each puff made 
of art chamois, exquisitely decorated in hand painting. 
ways ready. 

Baby size for Chatelaine or Traveling, 20c silver, postpaid, 

Large size for Dressing Table, 3 5c silver, id. 


Wanted, Good A everywhere, Teacher's this ls a 


ents good money maker for you during 
vacation. WRITE FOR TERMS. 
REINHART MERC. CO. Box 1035A, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 














JOIN THE POST CARD UNION 
OP AMERICA 
Send 10 cents (silver) for a life membership and § beautifully 
colored Souvenir Post Cards and enlarge your collection, 
Members of the Union freely exchange cards with each other 
and receive many other advantages. JOIN TO-DAY. 
The Post Card Union Of America 1004 Arch St. Phila. 
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Financial Opportunity. 
One of the prominent business men of 
Brooklyn, Mac.Levy, writes us that he 
has decided to offer asmall block of the 
stock in his Company to the public. Mr. 
Mac Levy has met with almost phenom- 
enal success in his business enterprises, 
having built up an Institution which he 
today values at over $40,000 from less 
than $25.oo capital. We believe that every 
reader of this publication should write 
for his free book. A copy can be secured 


If you wish to raise money quickly and easily for any church pur- 
pose, send us the photographs of your church and your pastor, and 
we will reproduce them, together, in carbon photography, on 200 
satin finished alaminum pin trays, and send trays to you express 


by addressing Mac Levy, 
Clark St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dept. 


3, 65 


fully prepaid. Everybody wants hen al gaaisite souvenir of church 
sell them at 25c each. You 
in full payment for the 4 


your ap-pe pote quick! 


and pastor, and 
send us 


keep $30 for your profits and 
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Free Sample ‘ne on Request. 
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SUPERIOR 
Combination Buckle 


AH THIS IS IT! 






NO MORE SAFETY PINS. 
NO MORE HOOKS & EYES, 
SIMPLEST AND GREAT- 
EST. KEEPS WAIST AND 
SKIRT joined safely 
and comfortably. Ab 
solute satisfaction 
guaranteed 2 years 
Price 25 cents, Good 
for entire wardrobe. 

At dealers or of manufacturers. 
ROSSI, 20 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Good Chance for Agents, 





AUTHORS 


We will take pleasure in making, without charge, 
a critical report and offer for publication in*volume 
on aby ms. that suits us, either a povelor collec- 
tion of stories or poems. Special attention for work 
from teac hers. Write owe J Smee circular “Cash 
for Writers." Oanw rg Norma! In- 
stractor BROA WAY UBL SHING CO. 
BOOK PUBLISHERS. 835 Broadway, N. Y. 
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can secure a good paying agency ve valuable article | 


that they can handle without in 


erfering with their | 


school work. Just the thing for evenings, Saturdays | 


or vacation. Address P. C, 


TEACHERS WANTE 


For schools, colleges and homes, Newest and best plan. 
GUNSTON BUREAU, Hancock, Maryland. 


Forrester, Streator, Ill. 








MOLES AND WARTS removed without pain 
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free. M. E. M. Dispensary B, Rochester, N.Y. 
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ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPH 
You pay $4.00 per dozen at home, 


Look at the reproductions above and ask yourself whether there is any difference. 


photograph; the right hand engraving was made from our copy of it. 
We will return it to you with one dozen copies of it~actual photographs made in exactly the same way your original was; 
just as handsone; just as permanent; mounted on a fine card. We use Aristo Platino paper, Seeds plates, Collins mounts—none better. 


tograph and $1.00, 





ONE DOZEN PHOTOGRAPHS 
4x6 1-4 inches or 35-8 x7 1-8 inches, according to style best suited 


At $1.00 per dozen. 
The left hand engraving was made from a $4.00 a dozen 
We guarantee as good results as this every time. 


OUR COPY 


You send us your pho- 





GUARANTEE 


to original photograph, for $1.00. 
Three dozen (from same negative) for $2.50. 
White or ash gray mounts. 
NO ORDER FILLED FOR LESS THAN ONE DOZEN. 
A sample cheerfully sent on request 











F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, - 








We absolutely guarantee our copies of it to be as 
good as the original photograph and that they 
can not be told from the original photograph, 
except in some cases where the copies are even 
better by way of finish, etc. 
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programs for June exercises. 


Literature in the Grades. 
By Cassie L. Scofield. 

After seeing the article on ‘‘ Literature 
in the Grades,’’ in one of the fall num. 
bers of the Normal Instructor I decided to 
attempt the reading of Hiawatha to my 
school, the primary room of a State 
Graded School, including the first five 
grades, little expecting to succeed jy 
interesting the pupils. 

At first, the reading went slowly ;: the 
greater part of the time being spent in 
locating the scene, telling stories of the 
red stone quarry, and Indian legends 
suggested by the poem, and making 
plain any obscure passages. I showed 
the children Indian pictures, and those 
that could be copied were reproduced 
on the blackboard: such as the wigwam, 
the red squirrel, and white rabbit, with 
| the Indian names written above them 

The smallest pupils were interested 
from lessons in the Holton Primer and 
| their attention held by the frequent 
recurrence of names familiar to them, 
| as Wabasso, Adjidaumo and Big Sea 
Water. 

Portions especially attractive were re. 
peated in concert. Quotations were 
learned and used for opening exercises, 
The poem furnished language lessons for 
all grades above the first, and no part 
was beyond their comprehension. 

I showed the children Indian pipes 
made from the red stone. The odor of 
the tobacco and the tooth prints on the 
pipe stem added to the reality of the 
story. The boys, especially, were de- 
lighted with them. One day I wrote on 
slips of paper the names of the leading 
characters and handed them to eight 
children to impersonate, the school to 
guess who were represented. I told the 
children of the play given by the Ojib- 
ways on Georgian Bay, and read 
article on this subject in 
Reviews.’’ 

During the reading, I gave a test which 
showed that the reading was appreciated. 
One of the third grade papers was nearly 
perfect. When I finished reading thie 
poem, the children, who had been listen- 
ing intently, exclaimed, ‘‘Oh wasn't 
that nice.’’ ‘‘I wish there was more.’’ 





the 
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Notes for Blackboard 
Sketching. 

: By Mary B. Grubb. 
Note: See Blackboard 
page 21. 

Study the subject carefully and decide 
whether an outline or a mass drawing will 
best express the important facts and char- 
acteristics of the object. 

Frequently, an outline sketch is very 
expressive and much -better than any at- 
tempt at light and shade, or tone. 

When using large masses of white and 
black in a sketch, work in the white and 
leave the board for the dark tones. If 
the dark spots are small or mere lines 
just for accent, it is better to make the 
drawing in a white mass then add _ thie 
dark touches with charcoal. This will 
save time and frequently prevent the 
sketch from appearing mechanical and 
lifeless. 

The soft blackboard crayon will pro- 
duce any tone from white to gray and the 
blackboard and charcoal will furnish the 
dark tones. 

Pupils can make interesting souvenir 
Write tlie 
program on note paper, add a cover from 
water color or drawing paper. Use ink, 


Drawing on 





crayons or water-colors to decorate it. 
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The conventional design of butterflies is 
a suggestion (avoid any elaborate forms 
of printing). : 
From the wealth of June poems it is 
easy to select a beautiful quotation, 
write it neatly and decorate it with ini- 
tial letters or border, using any of the 
June flowers as a motive. i 
From ‘‘Thouglts For the Discouraged 


Farmer. "’ 


“Oh! let us fill our hearts up with the 


glory of the day,, 


And banish ev’ry doubt and care and sor- 


- row far away ! 
Whatever be our station with Providence 
fer guide, 


Such fine circumstances ort to make us 


satisfied ; 
Fer the world is full of roses, and the 
roses full of dew, 
And the dew is full of heavenly love that 
drips fer me and you.”’ 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 





Memory Gems. 
Sometimes the truest lives of all 
Are lived by those who fail. 
—M. Hi. Veon. 
He who has resolved to conquer or die 
isseldom conquered ; such noble despair 
perishes with difficulty. —Cornei/le. 
Know thy work and do it, and work 
at it like a Hercules. One monster there 
is in the world—an idle man.—Car/yle. 


When a firm decisive spirit is recog- 
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THE AUTHORIZED FAC-SIMILE OF THE 


Declaration of Independence 








United States of America, Department of State. To all 
Presents shall come, Greeting: 

I certify that the foregoing is a fac-simile of the Original Declaration of Inde- 
pendence as it was engrossed, laid on the Speaker's table, and signed in the Con- 
tinental Congress in 1776, and deposited with the papers of the Continental Con- 
gress in the Department of State. 

In testimony whereof, I, Jolin Hay, Secretary of State of the United States, 
have hereunto subscribed my name and 
caused the seal of the Department of State 
to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 8th 
day of November, A. D., 1902, and of the 
Independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica the one hundred and twenty-seventh. 


Copy of Official Certificate shown on each Fac-simile of the Declaration 


‘of Independence. 


to whom these 


sae. 








nized, it is curious to see how the space | 
clears around a man and leaves him room | 


and freedom.—/ohn Foster. 


The talent of success is nothing more | 


than doing what you can do well, and | 


doing well whatever you do without a | 


thought of fame.—Long/ellow. 

Nothing can work me damage, except 
myself; the harm that I sustain, I carry 
about with me, and never am a real 
sufferer but by my own faults. —S7Z. 
Bernard. 

Believe me when I tell you that thrift 
of time wiil repay you in after life, with 
a usury of profit beyond your most san- 
guine dreams, and that waste of it will 
make you dwindle alike in intellectual 
and moral stature, beyond your darkest 
reckoning. —G/ladslone. 

The only conclusive evidence of a 
man's sincerity is that he gives himself 
for a principle. Words, money, all 
things else are comparatively: easy to 
give away; but when a man makes a gift 
of his daily life and practice, it is plain 
that the truth, whatever it may be, has 
taken possession of him. —Lowe//. 


A man who knows the world will not | 
only make the most of everything he | 


does know, but of many things he does 
not know; and will gain more credit by 
his adroit mode of hiding his ignorance, 
than the pedant by his awkward attempt 
to exhibit his erudition.—Co//on. 

Mankind worships success, but thinks 
too little of the means by which it is 
attained,—what days and nights of watch- 
ing and weariness, how year after year 
has dragged on and seen the end still far 
off; all that counts for little, if the long 
struggle do not close in victory.—//. W/. 
Field, 

Though our charcter is formed by cir- 
cumstances, our own desires can do much 
to shape those circumstances; and what 
is really inspiriting and ennobling in 
the doctrine of free will is the convic- 
tion that we have real power over the 
formation of our own character; our 
will, by influencing some of, our circum- 
Slances, being eble to modify our future 
habits or capacities of willing.—/dAn 
Stuart Mill. 


| 


| 
| 





TO EVERY TEACHER 


in the United States sending us 
the attached Application, on or 


before June 10th, we will send free, an illuminated de Luxe copy of the Officially 
Certified Fac-simile of the Declaration of Independence. 
The Fac-simile reproduction offered by us is a masterpiece of color-printing and 
illumination, bearing the coats-of-arms, crests, seals, etc., of the Original States and the 
Great Seal of the United States, and of the Department of State, superbly executed in seven 








DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
FAST FADING AWAY. 
Certified Fac-similes Being Prepared. 

Washington, Ob. C.—The most pre- 
cious original document in the world 
to-day is the American Declaration of 
Independence. This sacred piece of 
paper represents the sentiment and 
spirit that marked the beginning of 
this mightiest Government. Besides 
being the greatest statement of political 
rights ever penned, it shines opt as a 
literary gem without a parallel, consider- 
ed from any point of excellence. 

It isa great misfortune to the nation 
that the original Declaration of Inde- 
pendence has been fast fading of recent 
years. Though it has been locked in 
the steel vaults at the State Department 
in Washington, away from the light for 
many years, the fading has continued un- 
til now hardly any of the writing canbe 
read. , 

Permission has been granted to repro- 
duce the required number. Each copy 
is to show the Official Certificate of the 
State Department, under seal, with sig- 
nature of Secretary of State John Hay, 
attesting that it is an exact fac-simile of 
the original Declaration of Independence. 

Artists are now engaged on the repro- 
ductions. They are on heavy paper, 
about 30 inches Fi and 22 inches wide. 
The fac-simileis tinted so as to give it 
the appearance of age. It is surrounded 
by a border composed of the coats-of- 
arms of the original States and both 
sides of the Great Seal of the United 
States, all exquisitely done in about 
eleven colors. At the bottom is shown 
the official certificate of the Secretary 
of State, and the seal of the State De- 
partment, certifying the correctness of 
the fac-simile. 

The work of the Artists on this hand- 
some piece of work is past criticism. 
As a mere picture it will be highly 
esteemed, but only those with an eye for 
the truly beautiful can appreciate its 
artistic merits. Its chief value lies in 
the fact that it will bring before the eye 
and mind of the future citizens, an 
exact fac-simile of the original document 
in which their sturdy ancestors boldly 
proclaimed to the world the rights of 
man, and to the upholding of those prin- 
ciples pledged their “lives and sacred 
honor.’’ 

The project deserves the unstinted 
praise and suppert-which it is receiving 
on all sides. 


colors on heavy drawing paper,—22 x 30 inches,— 
tinted to represent the parchment of the Original Docu- 
ment. The illuminated color work is from the hands of 
the most celebrated Artists procurable in the United 
States. 

The one condition that we respectfully impose is, 
that you send us, on or before June 10th, at least ten 
names of patriotic representative citizens, who would be 
interested in presenting to the class rooms of Public 
Schools in your City, a copy of this noble document. 
Our price for this Fac-simile is $5, but for the purpose 
of introducing same to the Schools throughout the 
Country, we have made a special price. 

Also that you send us the name of a bright scholar 
to represent us, with whom we will make a most liberal 
arrangement. It is distinctly understood that the Com- 
plimentary copy sent you is for your own use and not 
to be used in the School. 

We ask that you lend us your most valued co-oper- 
ation in placing this Historic Document in every Class 
Room. 





COUPON 








The Cambridge Society, 
135 Fifth Avenue, N. 1. 6-05 
New York City. 


Gentlemen : 

You may send, prepaid, the Officially Certified Fac-Simile of the 
Original Document of the Declaration of Independence, for which I enclose 
five 2c stamps» for cost of mailing and postage. 

I enclose list of names as requested, and the name of agent I recom- 
mend to act as your representative. 
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HARISON’S OUTLINE 
PICTURES. 


Special Offer, $4.00 Set for $1.00. 
To introdace my new Outline Ticteree of Eile. 
torica] Subjects for Historical Note Books an 
wal! decorations I will send one set only a0 
printsiof these pictures to a fie Sea 
rice, including copies of His Tools a 








is certainly an om r which every teacher 

tebe advantnge Geography L my and His- 

Tools will ‘contsin aa ions as to the 
Teele, boule, hoc aaed by the best teachers. 


WM. BEVERLY HARISON, 47 Broad St., N. Y. 














Teacher-Agents Wanted! 


$s Monthly buys this Machine 

Writing in plain sight 
No ribbon. Unive or Scien- 
tific keyboard. One Teacher- 
Ag’t sold over 200 in Chicago 
University. Year's Guarantee. 
Type instantly changed to any 
language. Powerful manifolder 
Fine ty oe ork. 

No, 5. $35.00, Great Special Offer to Teache 


Blickensderfer Typewriter Co., Stamford, Conn. 


FREE PRESENT TO YOU 


’ GOODS TO SEL 
Any lady ~y cedieaen pam io this advertise- 
ment will receive at once, all charges prepaid, a hand- 
some Litthe Manicure packed in a pretty metal 
trimmed ee case together with a Bottle of our 









famous perfun 

FRENCH CARNATION TRIPLE EXTRACT 
providing you send 1c, in coin or stamps to help pay 
vostage, ye also give a handsome Gan Metal 


Vatch, ladies’ or gentleman's size if you will dis- 
tribute only 40 circulars for us as instructed among 
your friends, Let us know when ordering if you will 
distribute the circulars; if so, we will send them all 
together. We make this offer to quickly introduce 
our goods to you Only onetoa person. If you want 
one FR EE be prompt. Address UTOPIAN SUPPLY 

CO., Desk 5, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





The New York Camera Exchange 
are making special inducements 
to the teachers attending the N. 

A. Convention. A full line of 
all Photographic Supplies, Kodaks 
and lenseson hand, Developing 
and printing promptly attend- 
ed to. We cordially invite you 
® to call; convenient to railroad 
stations and ferries, 


Dept. S. for Catalogues. 
114 FULTON ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


Which Cyclopedia? 













NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


accommodated if they send one dollar. 
department 


All matter for this Id be 


Answers To Queries 


nquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their secnints , owing to the time required 
a agpantin and omissions ate frequently necessary, on account o 
num ved. Aremittance of ten cents with each question, or cach problem, secures a prompt 
reply by pretense letter. Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, will 


Aa 


f limited space and the large 


d to P. S. HALLOCK, Post Office Box 157, 





Wilmington, Del. 


When and by whom was the present method of 
dating the year from the birth of Christ intro- 
duced?—Mrs. A, H. 


The Roman and Greek methods of 
reckoning time continued in use long 
after the birth of Christ. Reckoning by 
the Christian Era, or taking the birth of 
Christ as the beginning of a new era in 
the world’s history, was first used by 
Dionysius Exigius, in 533 A. D. He re- 
garded that event as taking place in the 
year of Rome 754, although early Chris- 
tians placed it at 750. 

From two Subscribers, Valparaiso, Ind., and 
Lincoln, Minn:—1. Is a child ‘born in America, 
but of German parents, a full-blooded or pure- 
blooded German? 2. Why is the adverb “kindly” 

as an ere in expressions such as 


used 
“kindly words, Where can a Whitney and 
Lock wood English Grammar be obtained? 


1. He is an American of pure German 
descent. 2. ‘‘Kindly’’ is used both as 
adjective and adverb; in this sense it is 
an adjective. Consult a good dictionary 
for the different meanings of the word. 
3. Apply to the publishers of this gram- 
mar, Ginn & Co., New York or Boston. 

1. After President Johnson was impeached, if he 
had been convicted who would have become 
president of the United States? 2. When, where 
and for what purpose was the Hartford Couven- 


tion? 3. Who were (a) the Stalwarts, (b) the 
Silver Greys, (c) the Woolly Heads? 


1. According to the Constitution, Con- 
gress would then have provided an act- 
ing president. It was to meet a possible 
vacancy of this kind that the Succession 
Act was passed by the forty-ninth Con- 
gress. 2. It was a. convention holding 
secret sessions at Hartford, Conn., De- 
cember, 1814, for the purpose of consid- 
ering certain amendments to the Consti- 
tution, and other measures which the 
‘crisis’? of the times ‘‘might seem to 





pecial bargains in all of them. Particulars free. 
We our old Cyclopedia wanted, 
An Boo supplied, Lowest prices ever known, Lists 
y sent free. Mention Normal Instructor. 
ALDEN 82 BIBLE HOUSE, N. Y. CITY. 
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AGENTS you can vo rr AGENTS | 


Medallions ‘‘Peuro or Pearl’? New Me- | 
dallions. Quick sellers, Big money. 
Write at once. Special territory given. 
Largest Medallion Co. in the World. 








Agents’ supplies. Novelties up-to-date. 
Write now. Universal Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 
HEALTH, COMFORT, AND sBCuRity. 
Sleep with your windows open locked with 
T ren Ventilating Sash Lock, 
attle, Washington. 


Sample 25 cents, $2.50 per dozen. Send money order. 
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overaing in paint 
painters’ sup- 






showing by mea 
bow anyone without any previous experience can 

fine job, also just how — paint is required to cover a 

w to how to ag J colors, kind of 

yall Aang h > tntormath yy x 7 vaveryining 

and do 


65. Lpae for highest grade re mixed house 

Ces = Our Serece, our own spec ready mixed 

Pg tae tor houses, for wood, brick, stone or iron surf 
nmeide finish or coarsest outside work, is 

under dy binding oy as the best ¢ — 

will cover double the surface, A twice as 

half Gost of other paint, & ver crac 

te: teed for five years, and will 

ee 


ears than other paint will after one year. 
pa Gok it you 


2 Bio Ree PANT sear e sand SA 
wane PAINT re 


rROEBUCK & G0., 


| education ; 


'reasons for preferring. ‘‘Tomorrow will | 
| be Tuesday. 
ce: | respected ; 
correct, since it is the statement of a 
fact and requires the present tense, just 
I. | as we should say, 
ie | day of the week,’’ ‘‘July 4th is Inde- 
means of Pap Rny A simple directions “st pendence Day, 


the long i, 
c" srebtiee aor or gnest LA trade Seroce.' Weather of rhyme or more pleasing effect. 


world. Some sa 
$0. 2. 
| furnished by the Falls of Niagara, and why it is 

| said that there is danger of these falls being de- 
wee —Inquirer, a Subscriber. 


seni vical length of rivers, the Nile is 
given as longest, while the Mississippi- 
| Missouri river is set down at 3,900 miles. 


demand.’’ It represented New England's 
dissatisfaction with the war, but as peace 
was soon declared no active steps were 
taken by- the men of the convention, yet 
they were ee looked upon as se- 
| cessionists. (a) A wing of the Re- 
publican abd favoring a third term for 
Grant. (b) The ‘‘bolting Whigs from 
the New York Convention of 1848, so- 
called because some were gray-haired 
men. (c) The Anti-slavery Whigs in 
1850 that is,—the negro sympathizers. 
From three Subscribers:—1. Kindly explain 
the meaning of the three R’s. 2. Please tell 
which is correct; To-morrow will be Tuesday, or 
Tomorrow is esday. 3. Should the word 


“wind” always be pronounced with long i in 
—s or only when needed to rhyme ? 


. This is simply a humorous way of 
situate to the three fundamentals of an 
reading, (w)riting, and 


(a)rithmetic. 2. Some people give good 


' 
’* Their reasoning should be | 
but the other is more strictly 


‘Tuesday is the third 
*? and soon. 3. It would 
be an affectation to pronounce it with 
unless necessary on account 


In the same table in Cram’s Modern Atlas 
of the world, the Mississippi-Missouri is 
the longest, 4,200 miles. 2. The water 
power from the Falls is used to drive 
the machinery that furnishes electricity, 
and so much water is already taken in 
this way that in time, unless the State 
interferes to protect the Falls, it may all 
be diverted from its natural channel and 
the rocks left bare. 


1. Is Cohoes at the junction of the Mohawk 
and Hudson rivers? If not,how near? 2. How 
long is the ee River from its source in 
Miunesota to the Gulf? How long is the river 
from the source of the Missouri in Montana to 
the Gulf? 3. How long is the Amazon? The 
Geography now in use states that the Mississippi 
River is 4200 miles long and the Amazon River 
something less than 4ooo—I think 3700. That is 
contrary to what I was taught. We will await 
your decision with interest.—E. L. G., St. Law- 
rence Co., N 


1. Several geographical authorities 
place it at the junction; others at the 
falls of the Mohawk, three miles above 
the junction. 2-3. It is impossible to 
decide because the leading Gazetteers, 
Encyclopedias, and latest ‘‘revised’’ 
Atlases of the world differ in their state- 
ments. Thé length of the Mississippi 
alone, from source to mouth, is variously 
represented from 2547 up to 3:60 miles; 
of the Missouri alone, there is but one 
statement of length, 3047 miles; of the 
Mississippi-Missouri, two statements, 
3,900 and 4,200; of the Amazon, several 
statements, from 3,270 up to 4,000. 


What is the vs as of Indian Territory? Old 
books had Tahlequah, and new books give 


a capital for each Indian nation. Roddy’s 
Geog graphy £ ives five nations, each one having a 
capital — viguhocken, Pa. 


The latter is probably correct. Indian 
Territory has no territorial government 
and consequently no capital. 

1. When has the question of the Public Lands 
threatened the Union? 2. Who, ina frail canoe, 
on a stormy night, visited an Indian wigwam to 
save the lives of hisenemies? 3. What battle 
was fought and gained without a commanding 
officer? 4. Who were the “bachelor Presidents?” 
5. Of whom was it said, “When theermine of the 


Official robe fell on him, it touched nothing less 
acy than itself? 


. At the time of the adoption of the 
ai ctities of Confederation, when the 
whole unoccupied territory then belong- 
ing to the United Stateswas claimed by 
seven of the States, and the other six con- 
tended that this land should be ceded to 
the general government for public domain 
until made into new States. Among the 
six, Maryland resisted longest, and re- 
fused to ratify the Articles until the ces- 
sion of at least the greater part of the 
land was agreed upon. 2. Roger Wil- 
liams, after his banishment from Massa- 
chusetts, in order to break upon an al- 
liance between the Pequods and Narra- 
gansetts. 3. Battle of King’s Mountain, : 
October, 1780. 4. Buchanan and Cleve- 
land; the latter was married while in 
office. 5. Of John Jay, first Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States. 


1, What was meant by saying, ‘“‘Clay was in 
the succession?” 2. What was the Bastile, and 
where is the key to it? 3. Please give address of 
Andrew Carnegie. 


1. He was in the line of logical can- 





1. Please tell which is the largest river in the 
the Lena, but I cannot think 


Please also explain how electricity is 


. In Rand & MecNally’s table of com- 


didates for the Presidency. 2. A famous 
old fortress of Paris, used for prisoners 
of state, and destroyed during the French 
Revolution, July 14, 1789. The key is 
among the relics at Mt. Vernon, Va. 3. 
No. 2 East gist, Street. New York City. 

1. What is the total be Serer of the world 
at the present time? 2 hat is the total popu- 


lation of each of the five races; viz., white, yellow, 
, brown and black? 3. How many people 








most Dovelties 
sist Suits, 47 13 


50 cents up. Pon nt buy a yard of si. ye 
= ae or Petticoat oy you have seen our speciai 
bargains. sent free. 


Sam 
RICHAR RDS & PHIPPS 
Exclusive sik House. 78-80 State St Chicnge, 
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EARN VACATION MONEY EY 00,0 

Toa limited number of teachers is an ex. frame 
capone oppentunsty 30 $062 | BIG MONEY during 

the summer vacation te today for full par. §45,5 

ticulars. KEUKA PICTURE & FRAMING > 

CO., L. R. McLeod, Prop., PENN YAN, N, Y, 000; 

— 000 ; 

WANTED—College manager ; salary $2,000 per total 

only first-class men need apply. State qualitications 

and experience. Smalilinvestment required. Address in 18 

0. X. H. In careof Normal Instructor. ; 

estin 

WANTED: Boys and Girls to learn type. 75,2 

° writing. Typewriter Free. 
Send stamp to-day for particulars. Pier 75,00 
Son’s Co., 124. Pier St., Canastota, ®N. Y. te 
NAME s220%astionatte carting cnn 2. 
10c, postpaid(ineludingA gts ove) ama 
Outfit) ADAMS BROS. West Haven, Cony notic 
work 

IN-GROWING NAILS. Don gt will cure any Yo 

case. Gives instant sense Bo Guaranteed 

Mail 50c in stamps » Rich 107 N Fremont wort 

Ave., Baltimore, Ma. 

Co., 

AGENTS AND CANVASSERS: Try something b 

new and useful, A household necessity, Rapid seller, y 

100 per cent profit. Queen Mfg. Co., Inc., Syracuse. N.Y, mag 

ECZEMA, Tetter, and all itching Skin Torture -.. 

CURED. Send for : 

HALE CHEMIC Co.. Kirksvitie, Mo. Ff@8 Trial Dont 

that 

100 Visiting Cards 50c. Post and Business and ‘the | 

Professional Cards equally cheap. Best work. sam 

ples free, THE DEEMING PRESS. 42 I. 

Main St., CANANDAIGUA, N, Y. Que 

REMOVED dan 
without injuring the skin. Never late 
known to fail. 5 ons ae age or 
money refunded. Send 50c tor a nep 

box of PO M A D A—the great mole remover. w hy le 

be disfigured when a harmless vegetable preparation P 

will remove every mole without danger. Seni for clat 

Pomada Booklet—free. 

ALIVIOC HEMICAL CO., Johnson City, Teun, cla! 
of 
cot 
is 1 
riv 
ple 

Wonderful New External Remedy no 

Curing Thousands. Any Rheu- 6 
matic Sufferer May Try It gal 
Without Cost. ph 

1 

an 

Send Your Address and Cet ¢ 

A Dollar’s Worth FREE. or 
3. 
I havea sure, quick and lasting cure for Rheu- the 

matism. I cure it by means of Vibro Discs, a dl 

wonderful new appliance which is used exter- ie 

in 

Go 

it 

co 

o’ 

ar 

lo 

we 

te 

cc 

o1 

fc 

sl 

Cc 

nally and draws out the poison from every ae te 

of the system. It is the wonder of the age, and a 4 

pees to Rheumatic sufferers. There is noth- ; 

like it, oud nothing equal to it. It banishes i 

pain magic, and conquers this dread 0 
sease i a Xts cruel forms and stages, It is safe, 





simple and convenient for home use and roots out 
the acid venom so thoroughly that no relapse or 
fresh attack can occur, Prove these claims yourr- v 
self by testing the remedy at my expense. I will send 
you, absolutely free, four of these Vibro Discs— 


Hh 


a full dollar’s worth—if you simply send me your 
name and address, This is an absolute gift, and I 
shall neither ask nor accept pay for it now or in 
the future. Can you afford to continue in pain 
and misery when you can get this marvelous new 
and guaranteed treatment simply for the asking? 


Write me to-day and I will send you the treat- 
ment at once and with it an elegant illustrated 
book on Rheumatism, all free one prepaid. Don't 

send any money—not even a age stamp—but 
send your name and address HIS VERY DAY. 


ie ope ae eae 





speak the English language? 4. Has any other 


PROF. $. M. WATSON. Dept. 67, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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thumber speaking it as th 
4 ? - Myst unre languages aioe nett 
to the Bagiish as tm ys the number of people 
speaki , and what 1s the speaking popu- 
Bion each ?—V. D. 8., Santa Isabel, P. R. 
- 1, Statistics give the estimated popu- 
Jation of the whole world as about 1,500,- 


00,000. 2. Only estimates are given; 


gamely, white (Germanic or’ Aryan), 
545,500,000; yellow and brown, 665,000, - 
000; white (Semitic or Hamitic) 65,000,- 
000; black, 150,150,000; red, 15,000,000; 
total 1,440,650,000. 3. Estimated number, 
in 1890, 111,100,000. 4. No. 5. German, 
estimated number of persons speaking it, 
75,200,000; Russian, estimated umber, 
75,000,000; French, estimated 51,200,000. 


1 should very much like to know where I could’ 


obtain the story, “Captain Rock’s Pet,” by Mrs. 
E. D. E.N. Southworth. I have read part of it in 
a magazine called ‘‘Good Stories,” but have never 
noticed the title among lists of Mrs. Southworth’s 
works.—Miss B. H., Iowa, 


You might obtain it of Mrs. South- 
worth’s publishers, G. W. Dillingham 
Co., West 23rd, St., New York City or 
by inquiring of the publishers of the 
magazine above referred to. 


1. How are the King of England and the Czar of 
Russia related to each other, and 1s the relation- 
ship by marriage or by consanguinity? 2. Give 
atialysis of the sentence: “Some one has said 
that ‘Shall We Gather at the River,” should be 
the milkman’s favorite song.” 


1. As the Czar’s mother is sister of 
Queen Alexandra, and his wife is 
daughter of King Edward’s sister (the 
late Princess Alice) hie is the King’s 
nephew doubly by marriage. 2. Com- 
plex-declarative sentence. Principal 
clause, ‘‘Some one has said ;’’ dependent 
clause, rest of sentence, used as object 
of predicate ‘‘has said,’’ ‘‘that’’ being 
connective. Subject of dependent clause 
is the clause, ‘‘Shall we gather at the 
river;’’ predicate, ‘should be;’’ com- 
plement of predicate, ‘‘song’’ with its 
modifiers. Of the clause subject of 
“should be,’’ ‘‘we’’ is subject, ‘‘shall 
gather,’’ predicate, and ‘‘at the river’’ 
phrase modifier of predicate. 


1. Inthe sentences, ‘Stay till the bell rings” 
and stay till the next train,’’ how would you 
arse “till’ ineach? Are they not parsed exact- 
yalike? 2. Which 1s correct: “If you were me” 
or “If you were I?” “If I were he” or “him?” 
3. Which is correct: “My room is one of those 
that overlook (or overlooks) the lake?’ ‘That 
is one of the best books that was (or were) ever 
written?” 5. Please tell me also how toexplain 
clearly to a child of eleven or twelve why one 
inverts a fraction to divide by it.—Subscriber, 
Gougle, S. C. 

1. The second sentence is not correct; 
it should be, ‘'Stay till the next train 
comes (or goes).’’ ‘‘Stay till four 
o’clock,’’ ‘‘Stay till next week,’’ etc., 
are correct, but this use of ‘‘till’’ is al- 
lowable only in respect to time, and the 
word is here a preposition. In your sen- 
tences, with the change made above, 
“till’’ is a conjunction in each sentence, 
connecting the two clauses, ‘‘Stay (thou 
or you)’’ and the following clause. 2. 
“I'? and ‘‘he’’ are correct; the verb 
‘*bhe’’ takes the same case after it as be- 
fore it. 3. ‘‘Overlook’’ and ‘‘were’’ 
should be used. The subject in each 
case is ‘‘that,’’? relating to a plural an- 
tecedent, and requiring a plural verb. 
4. First, show clearly that when frac- 
tions have a common denominator, the 


numerator of one may be divided by the | 


numerator of another as if they were | mostly in the outer coats of the wheat 


whole numbers. Next, show that invert- 
ing the divisor and multiplying is 
simply a short method of reaching the 

A Be 
same result, thus: §+§"5.5+;.s=1$ + 
f=t049='". Also, jE f—]xf—\'—t}. 


From three Correspondents:—1. According to 
Reed and Kellog, how would you diagram this 
sentence: “Jackson was of a quick temper?” 
2. Is this sentence simple or complex ?—That 
the earth is round has been proved.” 3. “He 
being there, they remained here.”’ Can I dia- 
gram “He being there” without supplying any- 
thing or changing 1ts form; and does not “He 
being there’”’ modify “remained,’’—adverb clause 
of cause? 4.In the Year Book Almanac, I find the 
names of twelve Judges of the Supreme Court at 
the present time, with the explanation that three 
— had been appointed because of the 
acquisition of territory. Which is correct, nine 
or twelve? 





| 








1. The phrase ‘‘of a quick temper’’ is 
attribute complement of ‘‘was’’ (being 
equivalent to the adjective quick-tem- 
pered) and is easily diagramed when you 
know where the phrase belongs. 2. 
Complex ; the dependent clause is sub- 
ject of the principal clause. 3. ‘‘He 
being there’’ is adverb phrase modifier 
of ‘‘remained.’’ There is no need of 
changing or supplying anything; ‘‘He 
is in nominative case, used absolutely 
with the participle ‘‘being.’’ 4. Nine 
is correct. You probably misunderstood 
the explanation. 

1. How many Indian Reservations in the U. 
S., and whereare they? 2. Does the New School 


Code tell how much a teacher shall receive for 
janitor work ?—Z. F. M., Subscriber. 


1. In 1900, there were sixty-four. In 
Arizona, New Mexico, Indian Territory 
and Oklahoma, Montana, the Dakotas, 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Wyoming, 
California, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Florida, North Carolina, and 
New York. 2. If the question refers to 
a new code in your own state, it can be 
best answered in that state. 

Why are our School Histories silent as to the 
services of Thomas Paine? None mention his 
name. Yet it cannot be denied that he rendered 
invaluable service to our country in the “times 
that tried men’s souls.” Did he not write “Com- 
mon Sense" and ‘The Crisis,” which stirred the 
country and swelled the patriotic ranks? These 
works were legion to the American cause. He 
worked, fought, wrote, plead [pleaded], and gave 
his fortune for the American cause in its darkest 
hour. He was the friend of Washington, Jeffer- 


son, Franklin and Monroe. Why this ungrateful 
snub ?—A teacher and Subscriber. 


It is probably because of the senti- 
ments expressed in his ‘‘ Age of Reason’’ 
which, it is said, ‘‘cost him the esteem 
of the religious part of the colonies.’’ 
Yet Paine’s service to the country has 
been gratefully remembered, and you 
will be pleased to learn that in Larned’s 
History of the United States for Second- 
ary Schools, edition 1903, his name ap- 
pears in three different places; among 
the names of distinguished men repre- 
senting the ‘‘high mark of American 
literature in the political field,’’ as 
author of ‘‘Common Sense’’ which did 
much ‘‘to ripen the sentiment in favor 
of independence,’’ and as saying what 
you have quoted above, ‘‘These are the 
times that try men’s souls.’’ 





The Price of Beef. 


As the recent advance in the price of 
beef amounting to from four to six cents 
a pound in many cities—touches the 
pockets of the people they begin to ask 
the question: ‘‘Can we get along with 
less meat???’ You certainly can. The 
exactions of the ‘‘beef trust’’ need not 
worry anyone who knows the dietic value 
of the whole wheat. 

Beef is classed as one of the ‘‘nitro- 
genous foods.’’ The ‘‘strenuous life’’ in 
variable climates calls for a_ certain 
amount of nitrogenous food. But the 
whole wheat grain is also rich in nitro- 
gen. The nitrates and phosphates are 


kernel. These are largely discarded in 
the making of white flour. 

In the making of the shredded whole 
wheat products, the nitrates as well as 
the phosphates of the whole wheat grain 


are preserved in their most digestible | 


form. Shredded Wheat is a better nitro- 
genous food than beef. It is more nour- 
ishing and wholesome than beef and not 
so hard on the kidneys and liver. 

We all need some meat, but we all eat 
too much. Shredded wheat biscuit 1s a 
muscle-maker and tissue-builder and 
cheaper than beef. It is a good time to 
try it and you can get it of any grocer. 
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: TEN YEARS. 


“ What I Have Done in Ten Years--- 
The Story of My Wonderful Success.” 


I hope every reader of this 
publication will write me. I 
would like to send them my 
free book entitled “Ten Years 
—The story of my wonderful 
success.’’ It has something to 
say about one of the greatest 
and most promising invest- 
ment opportunities ever offered 

I believe I have the best 
proposition from an investor’s 
standpoint that could be placed 
before you. My books tell all 
about the success which I have 
met with during my ten years 
of business life and about its 
exceptional future possibili- 
ties. For ten years I have been 
teaching men and women to 
live according to the laws of 
Nature. My success has been 
unprecedented. I started busi- 
ness in the city of Brooklyn in 
1896. My capital amounted to 
less than $25.00. My first year’s 
business netted me over $1,000, Last year I paid dividends to my partners of 15 per cent. Five 
years ago my business had grown so large that I was compelled to remove to larger quarters. I 
am now at 63 and 65 Clark Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., in connection with the Hotel St. George. I 
have today what experts have pronounced to be the best appointed institution of its kind in the 
country. I estimate the equipment of the Mac Levy Institute of Physical Culture to be worth at ' 
least $40,000.00. 

The Mac Levy Company, proprietors of the Mac Levy Institute of Physical Culture and the 
Mac Levy Gymnasium Equipment Co., is incorporated under the Laws of New York for $150,000, 
The last named branch of the business of the Mac Levy Company is comparatively new. I have 
been at work for several years to establish such a department in connection with teaching 
Physical Culture. The most difficult part of the Equipment Company has been accomplished. 
The business is now in condition to be pushed on a largescale. There are hundreds of thousands 
of dollars spent yearly on new gymnasiums and their equipment. The profits are large. A com- 
pany of this kind has an immense field in which to work. There are very few competitors. It is 
evident that the Mac Levy Gymnasium Equipment Company can build up an enormous business, 

The local business done by the Mac Levy Institute of Physical Culture is very large. Especial- 
ly at this time of the year when the swimming season is just opening. Last year I operated 
three different places teachingswimming. One at Averne-by-the-Sea, L. I., another at Steeple 
Chase Park, Coney Island, and at our Brooklyn Institute. During the summer months! taught 
thousands toswim. This, you understand, was in addition to my Mail Order department and 
regular Physical Culture business. 

I have long thought that there are thousands of people in moderate circumstances who 
would like to invest a few dollars in an institution of this kind. At last I decided to offer a block 
of the treasury stock of this Company to the public. I had good reasons for coming to this de- 
cision. I wish to put into operation extensive plans for extending the business of The Mac Levy 
Institute of Physical Culture and the Mac Levy Gymnasium Equipment Company, I also wish to 
erect a building that will enable me to meet adequately the growing demands of my business, 

If you are of a speculative mind,I do not want you as a partner. Wall Street is the place for you 
—where thousands of dollars are lost in mining and stocks. If you have a few dollars that you 
want to invest where it will earn more for you than the three or four per cent which Savings 
Banks pay their depositors, I want you to read my book. 

I believe that if you could talk with me personally, go over the records of the business which I 
have done, see in black and white figures which show the steady growth my business has experi- 
enced during the past ten years, examine my plans for future extension, and then look over the 
magnificent equipment of my institute, you would wart no further evidence that money put in- 
to this business would bring you the greatest possible returns consistent with safety and good 
management. 

Ido not want you simply as an investor. Iask you to be my partner—co-operator. I need 
your help and suggestions. I want you to work with me—help me secure a tremendous amount 
of new business. Imagine for a moment what a powerful organization The Mac Levy Company 
would be—what a stupendous amount of business such an organization would do if thousands 





of co-workers throughout the world were working in harmony for the good of the whole. What 
immense profits could be made to be distributed among its workers 

You have a few dollars that you want to invest. Send for my free book. I want you as a 
partner in this great Institution. Do not let your money stand idle, earning only three or four 


per cent. which the Savings Banks pay their depositors. Put itto work. Join it with mine. I 
believe that within a year this Company will pay dividends of at least 20 per cent. 
Let me send you this book. It is absolutely free. Write for it today—NOW. 


MAC LEVY, 
President Mac Levy Co., Inc., 


63-05 Clark Street, Dept. 3, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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solicit orders for enlarging pictures. Send for contract 
STEWART & SHORT, 27 E Madison st., CHICAGO, 


ventor’s ideas. 
Inventor's Hand Book. SHEPHERD & 
PARKER, 674 P.St., Washington,D.C. 





Young Men 


|. L, WILSON, 





Do you want a ying position | 
on the =e can hel | 
you. Age must be between I 
and %. Salary $800.00 to $1,400.00 | 
rannum. Enclose I2c for terms, postage, etc. Address 
Ex. R, P. C., Dept. 9s, Catawba, A. C. 


YOUTHFUL BEAUTY RESTORED 


Our method cannot fail. A clear, healthy, rosy com- 
vexion assured. Stamp brings full particulars. 
jeauty Health Culture Co., D, South Orange, N, J. 








MARRY 


INVITATIONS OR ANNOUNCEMENTS 
SAMPLES FREE. 
ALTON ENG. CO., 702 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa, 
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$10 (payable $I a month) will make you a sharehold- 
er in a business. established 27 years ago and now 
earning over I5 per cent. upon the capital employed. 


want to make immediate application for as many shares as you can afford to 

take. It is an extraordinary condition that makes it possible for the public to 
secure an interest in a profitable business which has been conducted by a few individuals 
for nearly thirty years. 


WHAT THE BUSINESS HAS DONE IN THE PAST. 


James Vick, the famous seedsman, established Vitk's Family Magazine in 1878, and it 
soon became the best known publication of its class in the world. A few years ago it was 
allowed to run down, but as soon as Mr. Owen 
became editor and manager the circulation com- 
menced to go up with remarkable rapidity, and 


the publication of the magazine is now a much 
larger aud more profitable business than people 
generally suppose. 

James Vick, the founder, died in the year 1982, 
leaving a large and valuable estate, of which 
Vick’s Magazine was a part. 


THE COMPANY. 


The Vick Publishing Company is regularly in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of New 
York, with an autharized capital of $250,000. 

The stock is divided into twenty-five thousand 
shares—par value $10 a share. 

The general offices of the company are at 62 
State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

The eight story manufacturing and office build- 
ing shown on this page was recently built by Mr. 
Owen, and he now expects that the entire 
building will eventually be occupied by the 
various departments of the company. Mr. 
Owen’s interest in the building, amounting to 
$50,000, has been transferred to The Vick Publish- 
ing Company. The present general offices, now 
at 62 State Street, will be moved to the new 
buildinglater on. This large building provides 
for a great increase in the business, Much of the 
floor space will not be needed by The Vick Pub- 
lishing Company for some time to come. In 
the meantime it is well rented to several manu- 
facturing concerns. 


THE EXCELLENT MANAGEMENT 


The business of The Vick Publishing Company 
is under the management of men of unusual 
ability and energy, and is growing rapidly. 

The president and general manager is Mr. 
Francis C. Owen, and a man better qualified for 
the position probably could not be found. He 
knows the business from Ato Z,is a self-made man 
is broad-gauge in every sense of the word, isa 
man of exceptionally pleasing personality—a 
characteristic of meu who do great things. Then, 
like all men who are bound to succeed in great 
enterprises, he is extremely enthusiastic about 
his business. He hes previously made a big suc- 
cess jin the publishing business, 

Such a mau at the head of the company, cap- 
able men at the heads of all departments, and 
the additional capital now being raised by the 
sale of stock, insure a great degree of certrinty 


WW: OFFER a stock which we coffSider so desirable that we believe you will 








to the further development of this famous old a ae, sg Oy 


business, 

The fact that the circulation and advertising 
patronage of the magaziue have increased so 
rapidly under the present management is ample 
proof to us of the future success of the magazine. 

Few people realize how much money is spent by advertisers, and what enormous fortunes 
are made by successful publishers, While Vick's Family Magazine has a circulation of more 
than 100,000 copies a month at the present time, and is making good money, it is a small 
magazine compared with some that have been pushed more agressively. 

For instance, The Womau’s Magazine of St. Louis has a circulation of 1,600,000 copies a 
month, and has a gross yearly income which we estimate at over one million dollars. That 
enormous bnsiness has been built up in about five years by business methods now being 
applied, for the first time to V2ck’s Family Magazine, 

We have estimated the gross receipts of Munsey's Magazine, for advertising and subscrip- 
tions, at fully $1,650,coo, and we have been told that the net profits of that magazine are in 
excess of $700,000 a year. 

At the time the Ladies’ Home Journal of Philadelphia was started Vick's Family Magazine 
had been established for years, and yet the Ladies’ Home Journal has a circulation of more 
than 1,000,000 copies a month, and an estimated annual income of $1,400,000. 

Comfort, a magazine which is printed on very cheap paper, and which we consider infe- 
rior in many ways to Vick's, was started in 1588 at Augusta, Maine, by two men who had 
»ractically no capital, It now has a circulation of more than 1,250,000 copies a mouth, and 
bes made its owner, Mr. W. H. Gannett, enormously wealthy. 

Here is an extract from an interesting article, concerning Comfort, which appeared ina 
trade periodical : 

*“If you should chance to visit Augusta, the capital of Maine, and should walk down the 
main street, your eye would perhaps light upon a signboard over a small store devoted to the 
sale of papers and toys, and the inscription reads ‘Gannett & Morse.’ A little inquiry on 
your part would revea] what reporters call a ‘human interest’ story. The partnership 
which existed between Gannett and Morse when that sighboard was erected ceased to 
exist some fifteen or sixteen years ago. Both men are still alive and in Augusta today, but 
Morse is still behind the counter selling books, papers, toys and candy, while Gannett is the 
owner and publisher of a monthly paper called Comfort, which has a circulation of one 
million and a quarter copies each issue, and has an advertising rate of five dollars an agate 
line. The partnership existed when the paper first started, but in the early days of trial, 
which every enterprise has to go through, a difference of opinion arose between the partners. 
Morse had not the courage of Gannett and drew out, leaving the latter to reap the reward 
of his persistence and perseverence.” “0 

We mig'it mention a great number of instances where magazines which we consider of 
less merit than V’ick's have quickly earned fortunes for their owners. 

“rhe Company is just putting into operation a series of circulation building plans which 
we believe will, inside of the next two or three years, give Vick'’s Family Magazine a larger 
circulation than any other similar publication in the world. 

The magazine at the present time has more than 100,000 circulation, is carrying more 
advertising than any similar magazine in the United States, This is a fine testimony to the 
ability of Mr. Charles E, Gardner, who is the advertising manager. The net earnings have 
exceeded 20 per cent, oe annum on the entire original stock of the company since the pres- 
ent management took charge of it. Owing to the rapid growth of the circulation, a new 
advertising rate, twice the rate of 1904, was adopted in February, 1905, and we have been 
notified by the company that the circulation will probably justify a further increase within 
one ye?" 


SPECIAL OFFER TO INVESTORS; 


Every one who buys stock—even the investor who takes only one share—will receive Vick’s 
Family Magazine every month for five years, the amount paid for stock including such sub- 


scription. 
DIVIDENDS. 


Shareholders are to receive dividends, as earned, every four months, January 1st, May 1st 
and September ist. The company is now earning, and has earned for the past four years, 
considerably more than 5 per cent. per annum on the capital employed. . 

On May ist, a divideud of 5 per cent. (at the rate of 15 per cent. a year) was declared on all 
stock issued. Dividends, of course, are never paid on stock when it is in the treasury, but as 
treasury stock is sold the additional capital en- 
ables the company to earn additional dividends. 

A circulation of five hundred thousand copies 
of the magazine, which the management is con- 
fident the Company will soon attain, should 
bring the earnings up to a figure which would 
enable the company to pay 20 to 25 per cent. per 
annuum in dividends on the entire authorized cap- 
ital stock of $250,cco. 

We feel confident that the dividends will never 
be less than 5 per cent. each four months; aud, 
although we wish to be so conservative in esti- 
mating the profits of the future that none of our 
clients will be disappointed, we do not hesitate 
to predict dividends amounting, at the very least 
to 20 or 25 per cent. a year as soon as the 500,000 
circulation mark is reached. 


ALL COMMON STOCK 


The stock is full paid and non-assessable, and 
is allcommon,. As there are no preferred shares, 
allshare-holders will receive the same percentage 
of dividends. If you buy a single $10 share, you 
will get the same percentage on your money as 
will be received by the largest stockholder. 
WHY STOCK IS NOW OFFERED TO 

THE PUBLIC, 

The company confidently believes that the cir- 
culation can be increased to 1,000,000 copies per 
mouth within a comparatively short time. Such 
au accomplishment will be no more remarkable 
than what has been done by several other pub- 
lishing companies. 

There are many fixed charges incident to the 
publication of such a periodical that are not in- 
creased by the increase of circulation, such, for 
example, as editorial writing, cost of mauuscript, 
illustrations, composition, or typesetting, salar- 
ies of management and traveling men, traveling 
and office expenses, electrotyping, ‘‘ makiu 
ready,” or preparing the presses to print, an 
other similar expenses, Such expenses are prac- 
tically the same for a magazine of 100,000 circu- 
lation as for one of 1,000,000, The preseut man- 
agement of the magazine 1s confident that an in- 
crease of circulation of Vick’s Family Magazine 
to 1,000,000 figure cau be accomplished. 

A properly managed busiuess of this character 
should coutinue to grow almost indefinitely. It 
may " yeted faster some years thau others, But it 
should never go backwards. The present capital 
of the business is all required to handle the mag- 
aziue as it is now managed, and iu order quickly 
to raise funds with which the circulation may be 
largely increased, as above outlined, it was de- 
cided to increase the capital stock of the com- 
pany to $250,000, and to market a limited number 





The New Building (recently completed) to be used as the new home of of shares. It is the desire of the managemeut to 
The Vick Publishing Company. 


distribute the stock now being sold, as far as 
possible, among investors, who will take small 
blocks of stock—10 to 25 shares each. The reason for distributing the stock in this way is to 
advertise more widely Vick’ Family Magazine, and extend the circulation as far as possible. 

Every shareholder will naturally be interested in the success of the business, and mauy 
will act as agents for the company, ; 

We feel sure that many people throughout the country, especially those who have read 
Vick's Family Magazine for years, will appreciate this opportunity to invest alittle money 
in this business, 

The great prestige of the magazine, and the fair and generous treatment always accorded 
its subscribers should be sufficient guarantee that every dollar received from investors will 
be used tothe best possible advantage in building up a business by far the greatest of 1ts kind. 

THE ADVANTAGE OF INVESTING IN THE VICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 

By investing in a business like this, you have the satisfaction of knowing that your money 
is invested in something that is already a success, and that it is earnin Ere. 

We regard the opportunity to secure this stock at par value as a splendid investment op- 
portunity. We earnestly advise you to take as many shares as you can possibly afford. We 
do not believe you can find a better way to save your money and make it carn big interest. 

Send your application now for as many shares as you can afford to take, and if you expect 
to be able to take more shares a little later, notify us to that effect. We will reserve them for 
you for a reasonable length of time, but we cannot guarautee to hold them very long at par 
value. 

Remember, you may pay at the rate of one dollar per share per month, or all cash down at 


the time of application, as you prefer. 
WELLS & CORBIN, 


Fiscal Agents, 2105 Land Title Building, PHILADELPHIA, 





USE THIS COUPON NOW. 


As this announcement is appearing simul ly in several publieati (reaching nearly a million readers; you ean 
readily see that, to be sure of getting any of the shares, you will have to act pahez, yb Send in your first payment im- 
mediately and secure some sharee, Then make any investigation you care to and, If you do not find the business exactly 
as represented in every detail, your money will be promptly returned to you, Be sure to make your reservation at the 
earliest powible moment. 








Date 
WELLS & CORBIN, 
216 Land Title Building, Philadelphia. 


Dear Si 
do) lars as first payment 


rs: 
1 enclose herewith 


OBi sii sunids shares of stock in The Vick Publishing Company. 
Iam pay $10 a share ‘par value. I agree to pay the balance at the rate of ¥1 or more per share per 
month, 


NAME 


ADDRESS = i . ‘ 
Make all checks, money orders and drafts payable to Wells & Corbin, 
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OWEN’S POPULAR 
SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


Are the Most Appropriate Gifts 


From Teacher to Pupils—Teachers Universally Say So. 


We Make Them Specially for Each School. They contain the name, place and 
number of the school, date, names of school officers, name of teacher, and names of 
the pupils. In addition, the photograph of teachtér or picture of school bnilding, if 
desired. a 

An Elegant Gift—Yet the cost is so small that a large school can be provided for at 
a very little cost—no more than is often paid for meaningless ‘‘gift cards.”’ 

Pupils Prize Them because ‘‘they contain our names’ Nine styles from which to 
choose—all new this year. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


All Souvenirs listed below have two covers, front and back, and two or more sheets 
for printed matter. On the first of these sheets appear the place, date, names of 
teachers and school officers, and on additional sheets (one or more as may be needed) 
are printed the names of pupils. Tied with silk cord. 


STYLES AND PRICES. 


Harvard. (First illustration.) Size, 6x37 inches. Covers of very best quality 
ripple white flexible mounting board, neatly embossed. We furnish this Souvenir, 
either with or without photograph, or with U. S. Flag printed in colors. If ordered 
without photograph, an appropriate design will, be substituted in its stead. Price: 
With photograph, one dozen or less, $1.15; each additional Souvenir, ordered at same 
time, and containing same names, etc., 6 cents. Without photograph, one dozen or 
less, 90 cents; each additional Souvenir, 4 cents. With Flag, one dozen or jess, $1.00; 
each additional Souvenir, 4 cents. 

Art Booklet. (Second illustration.) Exact size,47gx7% inches. Has front and back 
covers, the latter overlapping the former in front, giving an artistic appearance 
Both covers of fine quality of stock, buff color, deckled edges, neatly embossed, print- 
ed in colors. This Souvenir is furnished in photograph style only (we make photo- 
graph from one to be sent us).* Price: One dozen or less, $1.25; each additional 
Souvenir, 6% cents. 

Yale, (Third illustration.) Size 634x63% inches. Covers of fine quality cover 
material, buff color, tastily embossed, printed in colors, deckled edges. We furnish 
this Souvenir with protograph or U.S. Flag in colors, as may be desired. Price: 
With photograph, one dozen or less, $1.35; each additional Souvenir, 7 cents. With 
flag, one dozen or less, $1.10; each additional Souvenir, 5 cents. 

Elite. (Fourth illustration.) Size, 6x37 inches. Covers of brown, flexible mount- 
ing board, printed with dark ink of blending color. This Souvenir in photograph 
style only. Price: One dozen or less, $1.08; each additidnal Souvenir, 4! cents. 

Card Souvenir. (Fifth illustration.) Single card 4x5 inches in size, best quality 
ripple mounting board, embossed. Contains same personal features as other styles, 
with exception of names of school officers. Made in photograph style only, and the 
maximum number of names limited to twenty-four. Price: One dozen or less, 80 
cents; each additional Souvenir, 3% cents. 





Samples Fee. 

These Souvenirs far surpass anything yet offered in their line. The illustrations 
here given in no way do them justice. If there is time to do so and permit you to order 
Souvenirs before your school closes, ask for free samples. If not, then read carefully 
this advertisement, select style you wish, and mail order at once. ‘ , ; ‘ 











“READ BEFORE ORDERING. 


I. Decide which souvenir you wish and state it plainly in your order. 

2. For all styles you should send, plainly writien, the name or number cf your school, date 
desired on souvenir, place, your own name, and the names of such of the school officers, if any, as you 
wish to appear on the souvenir, and the names of the pupils. It is important that great care should 
be exercised in giving this information as the accuracy of our work depends entirely on this. 

3. Number to order. Our prices are based on the assumption that each order will be /or aé least 
as many souvenirs as there are names to be printed on them. 

4. h should accompany all orders. Remit by postal or express money order if possible. 

5. We guarantee accuracy. and send everything in this department by mail or express prepaid. 

6. If photograph style is ordered, either the picture of school building, photograph of teacher or 
that of some prominent person will be placed on the front cover, as may be desired. We make the 
reproductions from any good photograph sent us, and guarantee them to be as good as the-one from 
which we reproduce. Photographs should be sent securely wrapped and have name of sender on 
back. We wil return them uninjured. 

7. Order early and state just when you must have them. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 

















| eye 
Prickly Heat 
Chafing and 


Not on our package, but @m ur powder 
we have built otir ‘aatigaliien utation. 
Avoid ordinary powders highly seented with 
cheap perfume, and put up in ornamental 


packages. 





TALCUM: 





| Ba tcs ts aeret a 


LS oLMOT=beletbats 


Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO... 74 ORANGE ST.. NEWARK. N. J. 


Try Mennen s Violet Talcum. 


